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SEA  WIND 


J  EANIE  sat  on  the  beach.  The  sea  wind  slapped  her  straight  blond  hair  across  her  face, 
puffed  her  skirt,  and  tossed  the  sand  over  her  thin  legs.  She  bUnked  her  blue-black  eyes 
and  her  hand  slowly  pushed  the  hair  back  from  her  long  face. 

"I  don't  like  Charles  very  well,"  she  said  in  her  hoarse  voice,  incongruous  with  her 
slight  child  body.  "He  is  very  strange." 

She  was  thinking  out  loud  and  frowning,  moving  her  dark  eyebrows  up  and  down 
like  twisting  feathers. 

"How  can  Joyce  like  him?  Charles  isn't  like  Daddy,  He  doesn't  smell  Hke  Daddy. 
He  doesn't  feel  like  him.  He's  different." 

She  thought  about  Charles.  He  was  tall  and  bony.  His  red-brown  hair  made  his  skin 
look  white.  Freckles  splotched  across  his  nose.  His  hands  were  wide  and  soft. 

"He  doesn't  seem  very  much  hke  a  man.  Daddy's  hands  are  like  wood,  warm  wood. 
Charles'  are  like  cotton,  but  Charles  is  bigger  and  his  suit  was  rough.  He  must  be  pretty 
old,  too."  Her  bare  heel  pushed  back  and  forth  in  the  sand,  and  her  head  nodded  as  she 
talked.  "If  I  were  Joyce  I  would  want  me  to  brush  her  hair  every  night." 

She  liked  pulling  the  brush  over  her  sister's  long  shiny  hair.  That  was  Jeanie's  job 
when  Joyce  was  home  from  college,  but  tonight  Charles  had  brushed  and  Joyce  had 
laughed  when  he  pushed  her  hair  over  her  eyes.  Joyce  had  never  brought  a  boy  home  to 
stay.  She  had  never  let  anyone  brush  her  hair  except  Jeanie. 

"Maybe  it  was  a  joke,"  she  said.  "He  won't  do  it  again  because  it  was  a  joke.  That's 
funny." 

Jeanie  picked  up  a  white  sock  and  tossed  it  toward  her  shoe,  but  the  wind  blew  it 
into  her  lap.  She  laughed  and  tossed  the  other  sock.  It  fell  half  on  her  shoe  and  half  on 
.the  sand.  She  frowned. 

"They  were  running  when  they  came  in  from  the  car,  and  Charles  said,  'I  am  a  gen- 
tleman; I  let  you  win,'  but  Joyce  runs  fast  and  Charles  was  lying." 
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Before  dinner  Jeanie  had  been  listening  to  her  father  read  when  the  screen  door  had 
banged,  and  Charles  and  Joyce  had  come  in.  They  were  out  of  breath  and  laughing. 
Charles'  broad  mouth  opened  wide  when  he  laughed.  His  teeth  were  square,  and  his  eyes 
watched  Joyce,  like  a  dog,  Jeanie  thought,  waiting  for  a  pat  on  the  head.  Joyce  had 
gone  out  of  the  room.  Charles  had  been  nice  then.  He  read  to  Jeanie  and  told  her  a 
story  about  himself.  He  told  her  that  he  had  never  seen  a  beach  when  he  was  little,  j 
Now  and  then  his  eyes  looked  at  the  doorway. 

"He  was  looking  for  Joyce  hke  that  sea  gull  looking  for  fish  out  there."  Jeanie 
watched. 

A  plump  gull  with  smoky  body  pale  against  the  dark  sky  circled  unevenly  back  and  i 
forth.  He  dived  straight  to  the  water,  pushed  his  head  down,  fluttered  his  heavy  wings, 
and  flew  up  again. 

She  picked  up  a  shell  and  threw  it  at  the  bird.  He  croaked  sharply  and  flew  from 
her.  "If  I  were  a  gull,  I  wouldn't  watch  for  fish,"  she  said  quietly  and  picked  up  another 
shell  and  used  it  to  print  Joyce's  name  in  the  sand. 

"That's  a  pretty  name.  Joyce."  Then  she  wrote  "my"  in  front  of  it.  "If  Joyce  were 
mine,  I'd  make  her  a  mermaid  —  a  little  mermaid  who'd  sit  in  a  fish  bowl  in  my  room. 
She's  not  very  big.  Then  she  could  see  me  every  day,  and  we  could  talk.  I'd  make  her 
a  little  house  of  stones,"  she  murmured,  pihng  tiny  white  beach  pebbles.  "We'd  see  each 
other  every  day  and  she  wouldn't  go  to  college.  She'd  Kve  in  her  pebbly  house.  Charles 
could  come  and  play  tag  with  her  sometimes." 

"My  name  is  Charles.    Can  I  play  with  Joyce?"  she  said,  trying  to  growl  the  words. 

"Not  today  Charles  Seagull.  She  is  mine  and  you  can't  play  with  her  today,  but 
maybe  tomorrow  you  can." 

She  took  one  of  the  pebbles  and  threw  it  at  the  hovering  gull  which  squawked  and 
fluttered.  She  stood  up  and  threw  another  pebble,  calling,  "Not  today,  Charles,  not 
today."  The  pebbles  plopped  in  the  water. 

The  sand  was  cold  and  wet  on  Jeanie's  feet.  She  waded  in  the  water  until  it  came 
up  to  her  knees.  Her  legs  were  numb  where  water  touched  them.  She  walked  up  on  the 
beach  and  stamped  her  feet  until  her  legs  burned,  but  the  wind  blew  cold  against  her. 

I'll  run,  she  thought.  I'll  run  to  the  pier  to  get  warm  all  over.  She  could  see  the  pier 
dark  against  the  pale  beach.  The  part  that  jutted  out  into  the  water  was  as  dark  as  the 
water.  A  ghost  pier,  she  thought,  that  disappears  on  the  end. 

She  started  running,  slowly,  swinging  her  arms.  She  could  feel  her  arms  and  thighs 
and  chest  getting  warmer.  She  didn't  want  to  run  fast  and  have  the  cold  air  choke  her. 
She  didn't  want  to  get  tired  before  she  went  home.  Her  feet  banged  gently  as  she  ran 
on  the  squashy  sand. 

The  pier  was  farther  than  she  had  thought,  but  she  kept  running  slowly  and  swing- 
ing her  arms  until  she  reached  the  wooden  fence  of  the  pier.  She  climbed  on  the  top 
rail,  hooking  her  feet  on  the  lower  one.  Her  breathing  was  quick.  Wind  pressed  her  shirt 
against  her  warm,  damp  body.  She  sat  with  her  head  down.  She  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  ghost  pier.  Funny,  she  thought,  two  ghosts  on  the  pier.  There  were  two 
people  standing  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  looked  like  a  broad  black  worm  with 
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two  heads.  Jeanie  quietly  hopped  down  from  the  fence  and  crawled  behind  a  rock  that 
was  closer  to  them.  She  wanted  to  know  who  else  liked  the  cold  night  beach. 

Jeanie  crawled  closer.  One  person  was  a  girl.  The  wind  spidered  her  long  hair  that 
was  like  Joyce's.  The  girl's  arm  was  tight  around  the  man's  waist.  The  man's  arm  was 
curved  across  her  back,  and  his  big  hand  cupped  over  her  shoulder.  The  big  hand  was 
white.  Charles'  hand.  Charles'  hand  holding  Joyce.  Joyce's  arm  tight  around  Charles' 
waist.  Their  sides  smashed  against  each  other  so  they  looked  like  one  person,  like  one 
black  worm  with  two  heads. 

The  sand  bit  Jeanie's  eyes  and  scraped  her  knees  as  she  scrambled  back  from  the  rock 
like  a  panic-stricken  crab.  The  heavy  wind  pushed  into  her  mouth  and  chest,  and  the 
soft  sand  pulled  her  feet;  the  thin  tears  squashed  against  her  eyes  and  face.  She  ran 
gasping   and  stumbling,  her   body   twisting   against   the   wind. 

She  saw  her  shoes  and  socks.  The  tide  had  risen.  One  shoe  was  filled  with  water.  Her 
socks  were  like  httle  rags.  Jeanie  pulled  on  the  thin  wet  socks  and  heavy  brown  shoes. 
She  stamped  hard  on  the  white  pebble  house  and  threw  handfuls  of  mud  on  M-Y 
J-O-Y-C-E. 

"Not  mine,"  she  cried  to  the  wind  and  water.  "Not  mine,"  she  whimpered  as  she 
walked  home. 


GEORGIA  KNOBLOCH 


ODE  TO  A  LlTTLt  MAN  OF  NEVER 

CJH,  little  man  of  never, 

How  not  thou  seem  to  be, 

Thou  hast  lost  thy  childland  wisdom, 

Traded  it  for  strength  and  stature, 

But  hath  failed  to  see  life's  message. 

Thou  hath  painted  life  with  pleasure — 
Soaked  its  blessings  in  stale  beer. 
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FLORENCE  EVANS 

THE  ifMMy  LLOYV  AFFAIR 
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Y  sister  Boopy  never  does  anything  half-heartedly.  When  she  goes  through  a 
phase  in  her  development,  everybody  knows  what  is  happening.  In  the  past  two  years, 
my  mother,  my  father,  my  other  little  sister  Charlotte  and  I  have  lived  through  Boopy's  j 
frog-collecting,  spitball-throwing,  football-playing,  cowboy-loving,  and  stage-struck 
phases.  Every  six  months  has  brought  a  new  and  disastrous  interest  into  Boopy's  life, 
but  nothing  has  ever  equalled  the  time  when  Boopy  Discovered  Men. 

It  began  last  December  22nd,  the  night  of  Miss  Huntington's  eighth  grade  dancing 
school  party.  Boopy  didn't  want  to  go.  The  last  time  she  had  gone  to  dancing  class, 
which  meets  weekly,  was  in  early  October.  Johnny  Allison  had  stepped  on  her  evening 
dress,  ripping  out  a  large  section  of  the  skirt.  Boopy  had  come  home  with  a  long  string 
of  horsehair  lining  wrapped  around  her  neck  and  had  announced  that  formal  dresses  and 
Miss  Huntington's  were  for  the  birds.  She  refused  to  go  back. 

That  night  Charlotte  and  Mother  were  insisting  that  she  put  on  the  mended  dress 
and  go. 

"I  won't,"  said  Boopy.  "All  we  ever  do  is  stand  around  making  curtsies  and  doing 
fox-trots.  I  won't  go." 

"Don't  be  emotionally  immature,"  said  Charlotte.  Charlotte  was  studying  psy- 
chology in  tenth  grade  biology.  "You've  got  to  go.  How  do  you  expect  to  meet  boys 
if  you  don't  go  to  dances?" 

"Don't  be  stupid.  They're  the  same  cruddy  boys  I  see  in  school  every  day.  Why 
should  I  want  to  meet  boys  anyway?" 

"So  they'll  take  you  to  dances,  naturally." 

"Stink!" 

"Felicia!"  said  Mother.  Charlotte  and  Mother  pulled  the  evening  dress  over  Boopy's 
head.  Boopy  was  making  small  indistinct  noises  from  the  other  side  of  the  dress,  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  her.  The  dress  went  over  Boopy's  head  and  shoulders,  but  then 
it  stuck. 

"She's  developed,"  said  Mother. 

"She's  been  eating  too  much,"  said  Charlotte. 

Boopy  pushed  the  wired  front  of  the  dress  down  so  that  she  could  see  over  the  top. 
One  of  her  curlers  caught  in  the  net  and  ripped  it.  "I  have  not  been  eating  too  much." 

"'T'hat's  funny,  you  always  do." 

"Charlotte!  Boopy,  you'll  just  have  to  wear  one  of  Charlotte's  dresses." 

"Not  on  your  life.  She'd  rip  it." 

"Charlotte's  dress  wouldn't  fit  me.  I'm  bigger  in  the  front  than  she  is,  even  if  she 
is  a  sophomore  and  I'm  an  eighth  grader." 

"Hush,  Felicia.  It  isn't  nice  to  talk  about  things  like  that." 

"I  guess  I  just  can't  go  if  I  don't  have  a  dress." 

Boopy  wore  my  blue  strapless  dress  to  the  dance.  She  ripped  it. 


The  next  day  at  breakfast  we  asked  her  about  the  dance.  "It  was  divine.  You  know 
how  the  eighth  grade  boys  never  come  and  there  are  always  too  many  girls?  Weil,  Miss 
Huntington  invited  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  boys,  too,  and  guess  what?  Jimmy  Lloyd 
was   there!" 

"Who  is  Jimmy  Lloyd?" 

"Mother!"  said  Charlotte.  "Don't  be  silly!  Jimmy  Lloyd's  in  my  class.  All  the  girls 
are  crazy  about  him.  He's  on  the  basketball  junior  varsity.  He'd  never  be  so  immature  as 
to  go  to  an  eighth  grade  dance." 

Father  came  out  from  behind  the  New  York  Times.  "What?  Jim  Lloyd  who  v/orks 
at  the  National  City  Bank?" 

"Of  course  not,  Warren.  His  son.  He  was  at  Miss  Huntington's  last  night."  Father 
went  back  to  the  paper.  "Wasn't  that  nice,  Boopy.  Did  you  dance  with  him?" 

"Oh,  Mother!  Older  men  don't  dance  with  eight  graders.  They  just  stood  around 
drinking  ginger  ale,  but  they  added  so  much  atmosphere." 

"I  see." 

"Well,  I  don't.  I  don't  see  why  Jimmy  Lloyd  would  want  to  bother  with  one  of  Miss 
Huntington's  dances.  They're  so  immature.  Why,  Jimmy  hardly  dates  at  all.  I  haven't 
even  been  out  with  him." 

"Since  when  have  you  been  so  popular,  Smarty?" 

"Everybody  knows  Jimmy  has  a  crush  on  me  but  is  afraid  to  ask  me  out  because 
I'm  so  sophisticated." 

"Oh,  stink.  That's  a  he  and  you  know  it.  Jimmy  doesn't  like  brown  hair." 

"Well,  he  likes  it  better  than  the  washed-out  blond  stuff  you've  got." 

"Shut  up." 

"Shut  up  yourself." 

"Girls!  Don't  use  such  ugly  talk!  Neither  of  you  has  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
your  looks,  but  people  are  going  to  think  you're  bad-mannered  if  you  keep  talking  like 
that.  Warren,  say  something  to  the  girls." 

"What?  Oh,  shut  up,  girls." 

Boopy 's  interest  in  Jimmy  Lloyd  increased  daily.  She  recruited  Johnny  Allison  as  a 
go-between  and  began  a  long  series  of  anonymous  notes  to  her  beloved.  For  almost  two 
months  she  got  no  response.  Life  at  home  became  unbearable.  Charlotte  considered 
Boopy  to  be  using  unfair  tactics  and  had  ceased  to  recognize  Boopy 's  existence.  Boopy's 
conversation  was  reduced  to: 

"Go  away.  Can't  you  see  my  heart  is  breaking?" 

With  the  beginning  of  spring,  Boopy's  hope  was  renewed.  Jimmy  smiled  at  her  one 

day  in  school.  A  few  days  later,  Johnny  AlHson  brought  an  answer  to  one  of  Bocpy's 

notes:  ,,^  , 

I  love  to  remmis 

About  Lana  Turner's  kiss 

I  love  her  yes  I  do 

But  notice  this  note  is  for  you." 

Boopy  came  home  in  ecstasies  and  began  to  make  plans  for  following  Jimmy  Lloyd 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  nursing  him  through  untold  mysterious  tropical  ill- 
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nesses.  She  remained  in  her  semi-conscious  state  from  three  o'clock  until  five-thirty 
when  Charlotte  returned  from  choir  practice.  Charlotte  was  also  in  ecstasies.  Charlotte 
also   had   a   note. 

Look!  Jimmy  Lloyd  asked  me  to  go  to  Miss  Huntington's  alumnae  dance  with  him." 

Charlotte's  note  was  signed.  There  was  no  doubt  that  her  note  was  authentic  and 
Boopy's  the  v/ork  of  an  imposter.  Charlotte  went  to  phone  her  best  friend  the  news. 
Boopy  began  to  set  the  dinner  table  in  sullen  silence.  At  dinner  she  announced: 

"I'm  going  to  enter  a  convent,  like  Careen  in  Gone  With  the  Wind." 

"Don't  be  immature.  There  aren't  any  Methodist  convents.  Besides  you  know  we 
aren't  supposed  to  read  Goite  With  the  Wind.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  it?" 

"I  read  it  last  year,  right  after  you  got  through  with  it,  Miss  Smarty." 

Dinner  from  then  on  was  a  silent  affair.  Charlotte  had  decided  to  go  on  a  diet  and 
excused  herself  halfway  through  the  meal.  Boopy  chased  two  peas  around  her  plate  with 
a  fork  and  declined  Father's  offer  to  take  her  to  the  movies.  She  stared  stonily  at  the 
cat,  who  was  finishing  Charlotte's  hamburger  in  the  kitchen. 

The  doorbell  rang  just  in  time  for  Boopy  to  avoid  clearing  the  table.  She  beat  me 
to  the  door  and  stepped  on  my  foot  in  her  rush.  By  the  time  Boopy  had  estabUshed 
possession  of  the  doorknob  and  I  had  gone  to  wipe  dishes,  whoever  had  rung  the  bell 
was  gone.  There  was  a  Hershey  Bar  box  and  a  note  on  the  doorstep.  Boopy  carried  the 
box  to  the  kitchen  and  opened  it  with  a  fork.  She  had  recognized  Johnny  Allison's  hand- 
writing on  the  note  and  was  taking  no  chances  on  the  contents  of  the  box.  It  contained 
nothing  but  twelve  Hershey  bars.  At  this  point  Boopy  decided  to  examine  the  note.  It 
was  another  poem: 

"I  have  watched  you  love  another  from  afar 
I  waited  though  my  heart  is  broken  in  twain 
You  are  my  morning  and  my  evening  star 
I  hope  this  has  not  been  in  vain. 
All  winter  I  have  waited  a  chance. 
Can  I  take  you  to  Miss  Huntington's  next  dance?" 

We  pointed  out  to  Boopy  that  the  handwriting  on  her  two  poems  was  the  same.  She 
said  nothing  but  meditatively  ate  two  Hershey  bars.  When  she  had  finished  them  she  said. 

"I'm  going  to  become  a  great  poet  and  dedicate  my  hfe  to  my  work.  John  and  I  will 
be  like  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning.  Don't  you  think  he  looks  Hke  Marlon 
Brando?" 

"Don't  be  immature."  Charlotte  took  a  Hershey  bar. 

It  has  been  awfully  quiet  since  then.  Charlotte  and  Boopy  went  shopping  together 
for  evening  dresses.  They  have  been  carrying  on  conversations  and  even  agree  that  the 
new  algebra  teacher  is  an  awful  creep. 

Miss  Huntington's  dance  was  last  night.  This  morning  at  breakfast  Boopy  said,  "John 
is  an  awful  ick.  He  tried  to  kiss  me  last  night.  But  there  was  the  most  divine  eleventh 
grader  there.  He's  on  the  football  team." 

And  Charlotte  said,  "I  saw  him,  too.  He  seems  so  much  more  mature  than  Jimmy 
Lloyd.  He  smiled  at  me  three  times.  Don't  you  think  we'd  make  a  cute  couple?" 

Things  are  back  to  normal. 


ELIZABETH  STAMP 
St.  Andrews  University 
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T  seems  strange  to  think  that  it  was  three  years  ago  —  I  remember  the  day  so  well. 
All  the  activity  and  secrecy  of  the  week's  campaigning  culminated  in  the  torchlight 
procession  on  the  eve  of  the  election.  As  a  bejantine  (freshman)  of  only  six  weeks' 
standing,  I  had  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  and  the  excuse  it  offered  to  forget 
work  for  a  few  days,  but  I  had  been  bewildered  and  confused  by  the  excessive  fooling 
and  apparent  lack  of  purpose.  The  procession  had  started  off  in  an  orderly  manner,  but 
we  knew  that  we  would  meet  our  adversaries  sooner  or  later.  They  would  have  discovered 
our  plans  in  spite  of  our  precuations.  We  were  approaching  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
when  we  heard  them  coming  —  bagpipes,  drums,  singing  and  shouting.  They  tried  to 
block  our  route  and  then  the  jSght  started.  We  lost  banners  and  gowns  in  the  initial 
tussle,  and  then  the  men  started  proper  fighting,  leaving  us  standing  by.  I  was  suddenly 
sickened  by  the  whole  thing,  and  wandered  off  along,  wondering  whether  the  election 
was  worthwhile  after  all  or  whether  I  was  just  a  horrible  prig  v/ho  could  not  enjoy  a 
little  rough  fun. 

I  walked  down  to  the  harbour.  It  was  a  cold  still  night  and  the  moonlight  caught 
the  crests  of  the  waves.  As  I  passed  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral,  I  thought  I  saw  the  ghost 
of  the  White  Lady  glide  past  the  tower.  She,  too,  had  been  awakened  by  the  noise  of  our 
revelry.  For  how  many  years  had  she  looked  on  while  students  shattered  the  peaceful 
night  air  with  their  cries?  "Up  with  the  Marquis  of  Bute."  "Vote  for  Sir  James  Barrie." 
"Lord  Burghley  for  Rector."  Was  she  too  annoyed  and  disturbed  by  the  loud  pettiness  of 
it  all?  I  went  out  onto  the  old  stone  pier  and  sat  down.  I  was  suddenly  veiy  tired.  I  did 
not  try  to  think  or  reason  things  out.  It  suddenly  happened  —  everything  fell  into  its 
proper  place. 

As  I  sat  there  looking  out  over  the  water  and  thinking  of  the  past  prosperity  of  the 
old  harbour,  it  was  as  though  the  spirit  of  St.  Andrews  was  talking  to  me  and  giving 
me  a  glimpse  of  the  panorama  of  her  history.  Institutions,  buildings,  and  personalities 
had  come  and  gone.    The  University  in  her  five  hundred  years  had  changed,  but  this 
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students*  custom  in  which  I  had  taken  part  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  its 
institution.  The  democratic  election  of  the  Rector,  Chairman  of  the  University  Court, 
has  been  a  closely  guarded  privilege  of  the  students  of  St.  Andrews.  Every  three  years 
the  programme  has  been  the  same.  Students  form  so-called  "parties"  to  support  candi- 
dates for  office.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  stand  if  he  (or  she)  is  asked  by  a  student,  but  the 
candidates  are  usually  well  known  men  or  women  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
the  University.  On  election,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Rector  to  represent  the  students  on 
the  University  Court,  and  in  any  dispute  or  difficulty.  Electioneering  takes  place  for  a 
week,  and  then  polling  day  arrives  and  no  more  heckling  is  allowed.  Students  go  to  the 
polls,  record  their  votes,  and  then  return  to  the  sobriety  of  academic  life  for  another 
three  years.  As  I  thought  about  that  past  week,  I  realized  that  we  had  been  serious  in  our 
motives  for  all  the  horseplay  and  practical  jokes  —  that  was  merely  an  outlet  for  surplus 
energy.  Most  of  us  had  carefully  considered  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates  before 
we  chose  our  party;  and  although  we  campaigned  wildly  to  gain  the  "floating  vote"  this 
nebulous  quahty  was  almost  non-existent.  A  candidate  occasionally  put  forward  a  pro- 
gramme, but  the  election  was  usually  fought  on  the  decisions  made  concerning  more 
definite  factors:  Is  he  English  or  Scots?  Does  he  live  near  or  far  away,  and  which  is 
better?  Has  he  had  experience  in  University  affairs?  Is  this  a  good  or  bad  thing? 

I  had  already  made  up  my  mind.  Tomorrow  morning  I  would  record  my  vote  as 
generations  of  students  have  done  before  me.  A  candidate  will  win,  he  will  be  installed 
as  rector  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  then  life  will  return  to  normal.  I  walked 
up  the  hill  from  the  harbour.  There  was  the  White  Lady  again,  floating  over  the  ruins, 
and  this  time  she  seemed  to  smile.  I  was  no  longer  puzzled  and  perplexed.  Now  I  under- 
stood, for  I  had  communed  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Andrews  and  become  one  of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  unseen  that  join  the  present  with  the  future  and  the  past  in  a  symbolic  act. 


MARY  LITTLEJOHN 

CIRCUMFiEX 

I.  ONCE  was  happy  in  this  room, 

The  so-long-sought  I  almost  found; 

The  stairs  curved  up  that  now  curve  down; 

Different,  the  same. 

I   know  that  spring   comes   back  again. 
In   icy  fie'ds  will  violets  bloom. 
Dust  will   choke   an   unused    room; 
Insight  follows  pain. 


Spring  comes  back  again 
Different,  the  same. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


PCOC  D€VES 
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HE  police  station  sent  their  ugliest  detective  to  Mimosa  College,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  his  inveiglement  by  any  pretty  girl  who  happened  to  be  the  murderer. 
He  was  ugly,  but  young  and  happy  to  be  on  a  murder  case  so  soon  after  having  been 
promoted  to  be  a  detective.  He  drove  cheerfully  out  to  the  college  which  was  set  far 
back  from  the  highway,  surrounded  by  vast  fields  and  meadows. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  he  arrived  at  the  Mimosa  information  office.  Quickly  he 
opened  his  coat,  gave  the  badge  a  rub,  and  folded  a  newspaper  report  of  the  Atwood 
murder  under  his  arm.  The  headline  showed  and  he  had  to  refold  it.  It  would  hardly  be 
right,  he  thought,  to  enter  such  a  delicate  place  with  PROFESSOR'S  HEAD  FOUND 
BENEATH  AZALEA  AT  MIMOSA  COLLEGE  sticking  out  from  under  your  arm.  He 
glanced  into  the  office,  everything  seemed  to  be  running  on  schedule.  The  switchboard 
operator  was  languidly  unplugging  her  apparatus  and  several  girls  walked  past  him  as  he 
stood  debating  whether  to  go  in  or  not. 

Best  not,  he  thought,  best  take  a  walk  around  the  campus  and  pick  up  some  local 
color  first.  That  was  the  way  that  Holmes  and  all  of  those  fellows  did  it,  'though  the 
rule  book  did  say  to  keep  strictly  to  convention.  Convention  was  the  thing  for  patrol- 
men, a  detective  used  his  ...  his  ..  .  intuition  was  the  word. 

First  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  a  look  at  that  azalea  bush.  As  he  remembered  the 
lieutenant's  instructions,  it  was  right  in  front  of  the  president's  house.  Here  it  is.  It 
seemed  untainted  by  its  companion  of  the  previous  night.  What  a  story,  he  thought, 
head  of  Botany  department  found  beneath  favorite  bush.  A  pity  they  couldn't  find  the 
body,  too.  Well,  it  was  a  small  place  and  the  lake  had  already  been  dragged,  they  ought 
to  be  coming  on  it  soon.  Handsome  man,  too,  from  what  you  could  tell,  and  a  nicer 
cleaner  decapitation  you  couldn't  find  outside  an  anatomy  lab.  Motive.  That's  it,  he 
thought.  But  what?  Never  mind,  local  color  first. 

The  detective  reUnquished  the  azalea  bush  and  strolled   across  the  path  to  a  tall 
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imposing  building.  He  peered  short-sightedly  up  at  the  inscription  that  ran  along  above 
the  door:  MIMOSA  COLLEGE  THEATRE.  Idea!  Professor  Atwood  was  a  theatre  man. 
Always  went  to  the  plays  the  girls  gave.  This  was  a  way  to  pick  up  a  bit  about  his 
character  and  maybe  give  him  a  clue  to  the  motive.  He  pulled  open  the  door  and  walked 
into  a  long  dark  aisle,  thick  with  dust  and  millions  of  Httle  rustlings  around  his  ankles. 
No  plays  here  for  a  long  time. 

Behind  the  stage,  the  light  was  even  dimmer  and  a  confusing  maze  of  hallways  and 
doors  spread  out  before  him.  Take  this  one,  he  thought,  left's  the  lucky  side.  He  walked 
into  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  prop  room.  A  table  ran  the  length  of  one  wall,  scat- 
tered with  books,  a  decomposing  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  stuffed  vulture  with  a  limp  dove 
dripping  from  its  beak.  Nasty  fellow.  The  detective  touched  the  dull  scaly  wing  and 
passed  a  finger  over  a  red  glass  eye.  Nasty  thing  to  keep  in  a  girls'  school. 

He  heard  a  rustle  in  the  room's  darkest  corner.  A  squatting  girl,  long  black  hair 
nearly  covering  her  face,  was  holding  her  hand  out  to  him  and  making  little  grabbing 
sounds  as  she  ground  her  finger  nails  together.  Lord!  Can't  go  off  if  she's  in  trouble 
"Please,"  said  the  figure  in  a  deep,  melancholy  voice,  "I  came  to  get  my  bird."  She 
undulated  up  and  approached  the  detective.  With  every  step  her  hair  flapped  dismally  on 
her  shoulders. 

"Well,"  said  the  detective,  retreating  a  few  steps,  "I'm  just  picking  up  some  local 
color.  That  is,  if  I'm  disturbing  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no,  no.  I  wanted  to  get  my  vulture.  She's  been  down  here  for  such  a  long  time," 
the  girl  put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  "we've  missed  each  other." 

"Oh  yes,  I  see,"  the  detective  said,  "but  kind  of  falling  apart  isn't  it?" 

"Just  the  poor  dove.  It  must  hurt  to  be  wedged  into  such  a  sharp  beak.  Well  .  .  . 
no,"  she  said,  "I  suppose  it's  dead.  But  see,  my  vulture  hasn't  lost  a  feather.  We  always 
used  to  put  her  on  the  mantlepiece  in  our  plays;  she  was  most  imposing,  especially  in  a 
tragedy." 

The  detective  shifted  his  feet.  "I  suppose  you'd  Hke  to  be  shown  around  the  theatre," 
she  said  with  increasing  melancholy. 

Well,  sure  ...  if  you're  not  doing  any     .  .  ." 

"Nothing,"  she  snatched  at  the  stuffed  bird,  tearing  off  one  of  the  dove's  wings  as 
she  pulled  it  from  the  table  and  held  it  out  before  her.  "We  will  go,"  she  said. 

Strange,  thought  the  detective  as  he  followed  her  down  the  hall,  perhaps  she's  a  bit 
touched.  But  on  second  thought  all  these  theatre  people  were  a  little  odd.  "Are  you  an 
actress?"  he  asked. 

"I  was,"  she  said,  "a  long  time  ago." 

"Couldn't  have  been  too  long,"  he  said  slyly.  Women  always  liked  to  be  kidded  along 
about  their  ages.  She  ignored  this. 

"I  was  the  star,  until  this  winter  when  they  closed  the  theatre.  I  come  back  some- 
times, like  today,  for  the  memories  .  .  .  and  the  spirit  of  the  theatre,"  her  voice 
dropped  to  a  tragic  whisper.  The  detective  felt  his  eye  burning.  Guess  she  really  means 
it.  Poor  kid.  She  was  leading  him  through  a  chain  of  hallways  and  aisles,  all  the  peeling 
walls  were  shredded  with  the  remnants  of  play  posters  and  he  stripped  long  slivers  oflF 
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them  as  he  brushed  against  the  walls.  Funny,  thought  the  detective,  but  it  takes  a  man 
of  feeling  to  understand  this  kind  of  person.  Any  of  the  sergeants  or  patrolmen  would 
have  crossed  her  oflf  as  crazy  right  away,  especially  with  the  way  she  held  out  that 
stuffed  bird,  as  though  it  were  a  candlestick  to  light  her  way. 

"Why  was  the  theatre  closed?"  he  asked. 

"We  produced  a  play  they  called  immoral,"  she  said  over  her  shoulder.  "This  was 
the  scenery  room."  The  detective  peered  without  interest  into  a  bare  cubicle  with  a 
few  boards  and  rolls  of  material  stacked  up  against  the  wall. 

"Why  was  it  immoral?" 

"I  wrote  the  play,  it  was  called  Birds  of  Prey,  I  played  the  lead  and  I  directed  it. 
It  was  immoral  only  to  the  .  .  .  the  untutored  soul.  I  have  a  soul,"  she  said,  "some 
do  not." 

Poor  kid.  But  what  a  spirit!  And  a  soul!  That  was  something  he  hadn't  thought  of. 
Great  idea. 

"I  .  .   ." 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.  But  pity  is  the  last  thing  I  want."  The  girl  crossed 
the  stage,  and  as  she  reached  the  footlights  she  paused.  "I  am  sad,  sad  to  the  very  depths 
of  my  soul  that  this  should  have  happened.  The  one  outside  creative  impulse  that  filtered 
through  to  us  has  been  extinguished.  Dead.  It  is  dead,  we  are  all  .  .  ." 

"Well,  tell  me  now,"  the  detective  said,  licking  his  lips,  exactly  how  was  it 
immoral?"  She's  got  great  spirit  but  that  must  have  been  a  pip  of  a  play.  Flaming  youth. 
Seem  open-minded  and  up  to  date  about  the  thing.  Keep  in  the  college  spirit. 

"It  was  about  a  man,  a  married  man,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  horse." 

"God,"  said  the  detective. 

"Don't  you  see  the  strength,  the  daring,  the  courage  behind  it!"  she  raised  a  thin  arm 
and  shook  her  fist,  "the  raw  red  poiver  of  it!" 

"As  a  matter  .  .  ." 

"I  played  the  forsaken  wife  and  the  riding  academy  lent  us  one  of  their  ponies,  quite 
a  tame  one.  They  had  no  idea  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  it." 

"What  did  you  do  with  it?" 

"Brought  it  right  on  stage  for  the  climax.  Of  course,"  she  said,  still  standing  beside 
the  foothghts,  "we  only  used  it  once.  The  man  who  reviewed  it  for  the  Mimosa  News, 
and  he  wasn't  even  in  the  English  department,  he  called  it  unnatural  and  immoral.  They 
wouldn't  even  let  me  change  it  so  the  husband  fell  in  love  with  the  charwoman."  She 
seemed  in  the  depth  of  desolation. 

Grand  girl,  thought  the  detective.  Fight  it  out  if  it  takes  all  .  .  .  Yes,  a  great  kid. 

"The  theatre  was  closed  immediately.  I'm  still  surprised,"  she  said  conversationally, 
"that  they  didn't  herd  us  all  in  here  and  burn  us  and  the  theatre  at  the  same  time."  Her 
voice  became  tragic  again.  "And  all  this  misery,"  she  said,  "comes  from  that  Professor 
Atwood  and  his  review." 

"Atwood!"  exclaimed  the  detective,  starting  to  one  side  and  neatly  destroying  a 
foothght. 

"You  know,  Atwood,  they  found  his  head  the  other  day." 
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The  detective  stared.  Atwood  ...  got  to  see  this  clearly.  Can't  botch  up  the  first 
murder  case.  "I  see,"  he  said  hopefully,  "guess  you  didn't  like  this  Atwood  fellow  too 
much  after  that."  He  reached  tentatively  into  his  pocket  for  his  httle  black  notebook 
and  then  jerked  away  his  hand.  Can't  be  too  obvious. 

"No,  I  hated  him!"  from  the  very  depth  of  my  ..."  she  broke  off,  gesturing 
wildly. 

"Nothing  you  could  do  I  guess."  The  detective  felt  a  lonely  cold  crawHng  in  his 
stomach.  Still  thinks  she's  a  grand  kid;  soul  and  all  that.  Motive?  Yes  .  .  .  but  not  the 
decapitation.  She's  a  pip.  I'll  stick  up  for  her.  What  a  sensation  in  court. 

"Not  much,"  she  said,  staring  out  at  the  rows  and  rows  of  empty  seats.  "We  still 
haven't  seen  the  rest  of  the  theatre.  The  wardrobe  room  is  upstairs,  we  can  fit  it  in  before 
lunch." 

Still  holding  the  stuffed  vulture,  the  dove  nearly  dissolved  by  now,  she  led  the  detec- 
tive up  a  narrow  winding  staircase. 

"Big  place,"  said  the  detective,  looking  around  the  great  bare  room,  lined  with 
wardrobe  trunks.  A  few  costumes  hung  on  racks  along  the  wall  and  a  feathery  negUgee 
was  draped  across  a  dressmaker's  dummy.  Well,  he  thought,  someone  must  have  been 
pretty  cute  in  that. 

"Say  .  .  .  that  dress?"  he  pointed  to  the  negligee,  "who  wore  it?" 

The  girl  sank  down  on  one  of  the  trunks.  "It  was  made  for  me,  for  the  scene  I 
played  only  once.  It  has  .  .  .  memories.  I  never  let  them  take  it  away." 

That  reminded  the  detective  of  something.  Yes,  those  brothers  in  New  York  who 
kept  every  newspaper  and  tin  can  that  they  had  since  '29.  No,  he  thought.  Got  it.  Those 
old  maids,  jilted  on  their  wedding  day.  Always  wore  their  wedding  dress,  cake  moulding 
away  on  the     .  .  . 

"Why  don't  you  admit,"  said  the  girl  in  a  nasty  voice,  "that  you're  a  detective,  and 
stop  all  this  fooling  around?" 

He  looked  away  from  the  dress.  Great  toads.  Must  have  known  it  all  along.  Does  it 
show?  She  doesn't  look  mad;  open  minded  that's  it.  Knows  she's  not  a  suspect. 

"Yes  indeed,  so  I  am,"  he  said  heartily,  "Yes  indeed." 

The  girl  sat  on  the  trunk  holding  the  vulture  by  one  of  its  spiked  wings.  With  a 
click,  one  of  the  dove's  eyes  fell  from  its  socket  and  rolled  crookedly  toward  the  detec- 
tive. "Well,"  she  heaved  a  sigh,  basso  profundo,"  I  guess  we  should  go  to  lunch." 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  the  detective,  "I  sure  am  hungry." 

"Before  we  go,"  she  said,  languidly  crawling  down  from  the  trunk,  "help  me  Uft 
this  lid.  It  nearly  kills  me  to  do  it  alone."    She  sniggered.    "Heave  ho!" 

They  tugged  at  the  heavy  sharp  top,  finally  it  creaked  back  and  she  dropped  to  her 
knees  and  peered  in.  The  detective  kneeled  down  beside  her  and  craned  his  neck. 

"Fm  casting  a  shadow,"  she  said  and  rose. 

"Looks  like  .  .  ."  he  coughed,  "smells  terrible.  Looks  like  a  .  .  ." 

The  girl  reached  up,  there  was  a  sudden  sweep,  a  crack,  a  pop,  and  a  loud  slam  as 
the  lid  settled  firmly  into  place.  She  sat  down  on  the  trunk  and  swung  her  legs;  she 


yawned  and  stared  into  space  for  a  minute.  Then  she  heaved,  pulled,  and  lifted.  Finally 
she  locked  the  trunk,  after  cleaning  up  the  floor  around  it. 

She  left  the  theatre  for  only  a  few  minutes.  When  she  returned  to  sit  in  the  prop 
room  with  the  vulture  in  her  lap,  she  noticed  that  the  one  remaining  wing  of  the  dove 
was  hanging  on  to  its  body  by  the  merest  thread.  She  stroked  it  absently.  "Poor  dove," 
she  said,  "Poor  dove  .  .  ."  Then  she  looked  up  and  sat  back  to  listen  to  the  shouts 
coming  from  the  azalea  bush,  directly  in  front  of  the  president's  house. 


NANCY  MORISON 

CHESS 

IT'S  nof  that  we  don't  trust  you,  Father,  it's  just  that  we  .  .  . 

By  your  very  tone  you  are  saying  that  I  .  .  . 

Take  for  example  the  night  you  were  angry  with  me  .  .  . 

My  clearest  daughter,  you  will  not  understand  why  .   .  . 

The  truth  of  all.   Father,  only  love  is  divine  .  .  . 

Then  you  believe  I  do  not  love  you?  .  .  . 

You   love  only  as  those  v/ho  observe  the   line. 

You  are  not  personal,  we  are  only  due 

Whatever  crumbs  that  happen  to  fall  from  your  meal. 

You  love  us  as  you  wou'd  love  a  small  dog  wagging  at  your  heel  .  .  . 

Then,  my  dear,  you  think  that  I  place  myself  above 
You,  and  you  cannot  reach  me  becuase  I  am  cold?  .  .  . 
Yes,  sir,  and  that  cannot,  must  not  be  any  kind  of  love. 
And  Father,  somehow  I  can  but  feel  that  you  are  too  old 
To  understand  or  be  loyal.    Loyalty,  there's  a  thought  .  .  . 
I  have  never  been  disloyal  to  any  of  my  own  .  .  . 
Never  physically,  perhaps,  but  there's  another  ought. 
Loyalty  comes  only  with  love,  not  even  then  a  loan. 
You  are  disloyal  by  not  loving,  therefore  to  be  reviled  .  .  . 
I   know  It  and   knew  it,   my  child. 
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Job  Information  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

±  HE  relatively  young  but  expanding  field  of  social  work  offers  excellent  opportuni- 
ties to  college  students  who  prefer  careers  in  an  essential  service,  according  to  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  present  demand  for 
social  workers  far  outstrips  the  available  supply,  and  on  the  long-range  basis  the  outlook 
also  is  favorable  for  social  workers  who  are  equipped  with  graduate  training.  An  added 
satisfaction  to  those  who  enter  this  profession  is  the  fact  that  social  workers  have  a 
vital  service  to  perform  for  the  Armed  Forces  as  well  as  for  the  general  welfare.  Demands 
for  such  personnel,  in  fact,  exist  in  many  veterans  hospitals  and  cKnics. 

At  the  present  time,  only  about  one  in  every  three  social  workers  is  a  graduate  of  a 
professional  school  of  social  work.  However,  the  trend  toward  such  preparation  is 
increasing  and  many  student  aid  programs  already  are  in  operation.  In  1949,  two-thirds 
of  the  full-time  graduate  students  in  accredited  schools  of  social  work  received  financial 
aid  of  some  kind.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  them  were  studying  under  programs  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  28  per  cent  under  other  public  programs,  21  per  cent  had 
funds  from  voluntary  agencies,  and  10  per  cent  from  school  funds. 

Graduate  training  in  social  work  is  offered  in  46  accredited  schools.  Entrance 
requirements  include  undergraduate  courses  in  social  and  biological  sciences  and  a 
scholastic  standing  above  a  specified  level. 

If  employment  patterns  of  earlier  years  prevail,  most  newcomers  to  the  social  service 
field  will  become  case  workers  with  families  and  individuals  and  find  their  jobs  in  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  which  provide  assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  indigent.  Case  v/orkers  who  provide  services  to  families  and 
individuals  presently  number  about  32,000  and  constitute  close  to  two-fifths  of  the 
total  employment  in  the  social  work  profession.  A  large  nvimber  of  new  entrants  also 
will  work  with  children,  some  times  in  their  own  homes  and  on  other  occasions  in  such 
settings  as  adoptive  homes,  nursery  and  other  schools,  day-care  centers,  hospitals  and, 
when  the  need  arises,  in  the  courts  which  handle  cases  involving  children. 

Two  other  types  of  case  workers  who  increasingly  are  in  demand  are  the  medical 
and  the  psychiatric  social  workers.  The  former  are  found  in  hospital  settings,  aiding 
physicians  and  other  medical  staff.  The  latter,  as  the  title  indicates,  are  employed  in 
places  where  psychiatric  services  are  offered  —  in  hospitals,  in  schools  or  colleges,  in 
courts  or  correctional  institutions.  The  need  for  psychiatric  social  workers  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  demands  in  the  whole  social  service  field.  Although  this 
group  is  the  smallest  among  the  case  workers,  needs  in  1950  were  estimated  to  be  over 
three  times  the  supply. 

Another  social  work  field  which  has  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  qualified  personnel 
is  the  rapidly  growing  area  of  community  organization.  The  chief  employers  of  workers 
in  this  area  are  the  1,332  community  chests  and  the  3  86  community  welfare  councils 
which  are  located  throughout  the  country.  Unlike  the  case  workers,  those  in  this  field 
focus  their  attention  on  the  community  as  a  whole  and,  among  other  duties,  have  the 
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job  of  co-ordinating  all  social  services  in  their  locality,  of  determining  what  new  services 
'  are  needed,  and  of  stimulating  their  establishment  by  developing  pubUc  awareness  of 
health  and  welfare  problems.  Young  college  graduates,  in  all  hkelihood,  will  not  find 
their  first  jobs  in  community  organization  work  for  this  specialization  requires  workers 
who  primarily  are  administrators.  Good  preparation  for  the  field  is  graduate  training  plus 
some  years  of  sohd  experience,  of  which  case  work  definitely  is  a  part. 

Openings  for  qualified  personnel  also  exist  in  the  social  work  method  known  as 
"group  work."  Here,  as  the  name  implies,  it  is  a  case  of  serving  groups,  chiefly  the  mem- 
bers of  such  well  known  young  people's  agencies  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Some  group  workers  also  are  employed  in  settlement  houses 
and  neighborhood  centers. 

Other  opportunities  for  social  workers,  but  mainly  for  the  experienced,  will  exist 
in  social  work  administration,  teaching,  and  research.  Each  of  these  fields,  greatly 
affected  by  the  continuing  growth  of  public  and  voluntary  social  service  programs,  is 
experiencing  a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  which  is  expected  to  continue  for  at  least 
5  to  10  years. 

Salaries  of  social  workers,  like  those  of  other  workers,  vary  considerably  according  to 
type  of  employment  and  geographical  region.  Highest  paid  in  the  profession  were  the 
teachers  of  social  work,  who  had  an  average  salary  of  $4,710,  and  the  community  organ- 
ization workers,  who  received,  on  the  average,  $4,360  per  year.  The  lowest  paid  in  the 
profession  were  the  social  workers  who  were  employed  in  institutions  for  the  aged. 
These  employees  had  a  median  salary  of  only  $2,490. 

Average  salaries  for  social  workers  engaged  in  case  work  with  families  or  children 
ranged  from  $2,710  in  pubHc  assistance  to  $3,730  in  school  social  work.  Psychiatric 
social  workers  averaged  $3,920  in  clinics,  and  $3,350  in  mental  hospitals.  Medical  social 
workers  received  $3,370,  on  the  average,  and  social  group  workers  about  $3,210. 

At  all  levels  of  work,  except  in  teaching,  research,  and  consultation,  the  average 
earnings  of  men  were  more  than  those  of  women,  although  women  constituted  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  employment  in  the  social  work  field  and  the  majority  of  employees 
in  all  specializations  except  community  organization,  administration,  and  research. 


MARGARET  VAN  PEENAN 


What  is  this  thing 

Upon  the  ground 
With  empty  grin 
And  uncouth  sound? 
it's  what  is  known 
In  modern  tone 

as 
Effervescent 
Adolescent! 


PENNY  WOODS 


NEW  yocr 


Neon— 

Neon — 

Speed  .   .  . 

Neon — 

Speed   ... 

Great  big  city  with   a  canyon  wall 

Big,  big  city 

With  the  greatest  population 

Of  them  all. 

Once  I  was  a  stranger 

In   a   streamlined  city,  ' 

Made  of  steel  and  ulcers 

And  a  blue  stone  heart. 

The  subway  was  a  river 

And  the  people  were  the  quicksand 

And   my  fists  and   my  spirit 

Were  the  only  solid  ground. 

Manhattan  is  the   sparkle 
Of  a  Rockefeller  diamond. 
And  the  elegant  design 
Of  a   Wall   Street  bond. 
So  forget  you  ere  a   Polack 
And  forget  you  are  a  Jew. 
Manhattan   is  impatient 
While  you  try  to  fit  her  mask. 

Wipe  the  tears  away 

With  a  hot  red  dancer 

And   a   black,   blues   Negro 

With  a  trumpet  made  of  hell. 

There's  a  mirror  in  your  coffee  cup. 

A  dime  for  a  cup  of  dreaming.   Mister? 


Sunday  morning 

Is  a  personal  silence 

And  a  low  slant  shadow 

On  the  great  street  wall, 

A  warm   clean   feeling 

In   a   waking   city 

To  escape  to  cry  and  laughter 

From  a   cold   stone  world. 

Neon — 

Speed  ... 

Neon — 

Speed  .  .  . 

Great  big  city  with  a  canyon  wal 

Big,  big  city 

With  the  greatest  population 

Of  them  ail. 
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CAROL  LeVARN 
FREEZING    DAY 

_|_  N  January  the  wind  off  the  Lake  is  cold  and  stark.  It  lifts  the  naked  arms  of  the  apple 
trees  and  sweeps  across  the  long  narrow  island,  piling  snow  against  the  fences.  The  Lake, 
ready  to  turn  to  ice,  reflects  the  grey  of  the  winter  sky,  and  the  sun  is  pale  through  the 
heavy  curtain. 

Scrub  cattle  stand  together  in  the  frost-crusted  barnyards,  their  heads  bent  low 
against  the  wind.  The  hay  in  the  lofts  is  carefully  measured  out  to  last  through  the 
winter.  The  woodpiles  stacked  against  the  weatherbeaten  sheds  are  shrinking,  armload 
after  armload  going  to  feed  the  cavernous  black  kitchen  stoves. 

Ovide  pulled  his  earlaps  down  tight  and  started  out  to  the  woodpile.  Four  good 
armloads  to  fill  the  kitchen  woodbox,  two  more  for  the  parlor.  He  stacked  the  stove 
lengths  in  his  arms  and  tracked  back  and  forth  to  fill  the  boxes. 

Madonna  was  standing  over  the  iron  stove  cutting  potatoes,  and  old  Therese  was 
wiping  the  pine  table.  Ovide  brought  in  the  last  load  and  took  off  his  mackinaw  and 
boots.  He  stood  looking  out  the  window  to  the  spot  where  the  grey  lake  showed  through 
the  empty  orchard. 

"Wouldn't  be  surprise'  if  ole  Lake  freeze  early  this  year,"  he  said.  "Dat  win'  cold." 

"Better  freeze  soon,"  Madonna  answered  behind  him.  "Winter  came  early  this  year, 
and  the  cellar  is  getting  empty.  We're  low  on  potatoes  and  the  cows  are  mostly  dry." 

Old  Therese  hung  up  the  cloth  and  moved  slowly  around  the  big  kitchen,  setting 
the  table  for  six.  "I've  got  everything  ready  for  when  it  comes,"  she  said,  her  voice 
husky  with  Canuck  accents.  "Our  room  is  all  clean  up  for  shutting  off." 

"It  will  help  to  save  wood  when  it  comes,"  Ovide  agreed.  It's  going  too  fast.  Spring's 
a  long  time  off  still." 

As  late  afternoon  darkness  came  over  the  Island,  Therese's  husband  came  up  from 
the  shore,  with  the  enfants  close  at  his  heels.  The  kitchen  was  suddenly  full  of  noise. 
Grand'pere  was  telKng  the  enfants  one  of  his  tales  about  smugglers  on  the  Island. 

"Coin'  be  plenty  fish  in  dat  ole  Lake  when  she  freeze,"  he  exclaimed  when  he  saw 
Ovide.  "You  put  your  shanty  down  near  sand  bar,  and  tell  me  whether  you  make  good 
catch." 

"Tell  us  about  Black  Snake,  Gran'pere,"  Madonna's  Httle  black-eyed  girl  was  teasing. 
"Tell  us  about  how  they  got  the  boat  over  the  carrying  place." 

Modonna  ran  a  gentle  hand  along  one  black  pigtail.  "You  help  Gran'mere  set  the 
table  now,"  she  said.  "Gran'pere  tell  you  more  stories  tomorrow." 

"No,  Madonna."  The  old  man  went  to  lean  against  the  wall  near  the  stove  as  the 
child  trotted  to  the  pantry.  "I  think  I  better  tell  dos  story  tonight.  No  time  tomorrow." 

"You  think  it  freeze  tonight?"  Madonna  asked,  stopping  her  work  to  look  up  as 
he  stretched  his  long  fingers  to  the  heat.  "Ovide  says  it  looks  like  soon." 
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"Tomorrow,"  the  old  man  repeated.  "I  been  wrong  only  once,  and  she  never  freeze 
at  aU  dat  year."  i 

Madonna  nodded  agreement.  "Tonight,"  she  answered,  'Til  make  the  medicine  whiiej 
Ovide  takes  you  to  see  Father  Jacques."  I 

After  supper,  Madonna  left  the  enfants  to  wash  up.  She  got  down  the  iron  kettle 
and  began  to  work.  "Show  me  how.  Mere,"  the  black-eyed  girl  teased.  "Show  me  how- 
this   year."  i 

"You're  too  little  yet,"  Madonna  answered.  "Next  year  you  help  me.  Now  you 
hurry  and  maybe  you  can  go  with  Gran'mere  and  Gran'pere.  No  more  chance  to  hear 
Gran'pere's  tales  this  winter." 

Ovide  was  hitching  up  the  sled  outside.  He  came  into  get  the  old  ones.  "Take  these 
to  Father,"  Madonna  said,  handing  him  a  small  sack  of  apples.  "And  tell  Mrs.  St.  Cyr  I 
hope  her  back  is  better." 

Ovide  bundled  the  old  ones  and  the  enfants  into  the  sled  and  they  disappeared  down 
the  road.  Madonna  took  three  old  bottles  from  the  drawer  under  the  oven  and  spooned 
into  the  iron  kettle  heavy  green  liquids,  condensed  from  the  sap  of  Island  trees,  sap 
that  would  never  freeze.  She  put  the  kettle  on  the  stove,  and  a  pungent  odor  soon  filled 
the  old  kitchen.  "While  she  waited  for  it  to  boil,  she  went  to  the  old  ones'  room. 

"Everything  all  ready,"  she  thought.  "Gran'mere  is  so  good.  Next  summer  we  will 
take  her  to  see  the  children  in  Three  River."  She  picked  up  Grand'pere's  Bible  and  put  it 
beside  his  bed. 

In  the  kitchen,  the  medicine  was  done,  and  Madonna  poured  it  into  two  cups  and  set 
it  on  the  table  for  the  old  ones.  Then,  leaving  a  light  in  the  kitchen,  she  went  upstairs. 
She  pulled  out  the  child's  trundle,  then  tugged  the  quilt  over  the  big  bed  and  went  to 
sleep. 

When  the  grey  morning  light  came  up  behind  the  orchard,  the  Lake  was  crusted 
with  a  sldn  of  ice  which  would  grow  thicker  until  it  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  sleds  driven  miles  across  to  the  mainland.  Freezing  Day  had  come  to  the  Island. 

While  Madonna  cooked  cornmeal  for  breakfast,  Ovide  went  to  the  barn  for  the 
wooden  box,  big  enough  for  two  thin  bodies,  and  filled  it  with  straw.  The  children  and 
Ovide  came  to  the  kitchen  soon  afterwards,  and  the  four  of  them  ate  a  bigger  breakfast 
than  there  had  been  all  winter. 

After  the  meal,  Madonna  washed  the  dishes.  From  the  window  over  the  sink  she 
watched  Ovide  and  the  enfants  Hft  old  Therese  and  Grand'pere  from  the  snow  and  lay 
them  in  the  straw-filled  box,  then  nail  tight  the  cover.  Ovide  put  the  box  on  the  sled  and 
started  off  to  the  Gulf,  to  put  the  box  deep  under  the  snow,  where  the  coldest  blasts 
could  not  reach  it. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished,  they  v/ere  back.  They  came  into  the  kitchen,  shaking 
snow  from  their  mackinaws. 

"Mere,"  the  small  boy  said,  his  thin  face  regretful,  "Gran'pere  forgot  to  tell  us  about 
the  Black  Snake." 

Madonna  laughed  and  held  out  an  apple  to  the  child.  "Go  help  Pere  close  off  the 
rooms,"  she  said.  "I'll  remind  Gran'pere  about  the  story  next  spring,  on  Thawing  Day." 
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NANCY  MORISON 

ecEy 

OHE  v/as  alone 

As  much  as  anyone  is  ever  alone 

In  love. 

The  wind  was  there 

Bustling  and  howling   in  the  early  November  trees. 

No  leaves,  only  trees, 

And  she  was  alone. 

The  path   was  before  her. 

Her  somber  steps  were  relentless  and  mechanical. 

Her  bare  hands  were  clenched. 

Clenched  tightly  in  her  great-coat  pockets. 

All  those  who  went  before  her  she  knew 

And  she  knew  their  ways  and  means 

And  she  was  alone. 

And  alone  she  knew  she  stood 

Always  and  forever  in  irrevocable  error. 

What  is  love? 

It  is  the  heaven  of  living 

And  the  hell  of  dying 

And  the  hope  and  the  despair 

Of  a  million  million  crawling  creatures 

Who  step  on  and  push 

Each  other  until  they  think  they  are  grasping  stars 

Only  to  find 

Their  grasping  hands  empty. 

Empty  of  stars 

Hands  grasped  and  empty 

Of  the  hoped-for  stars. 

The  girl  walked  on  alone. 

The  weight  of  her  steps  caused  the  dry  leaves  to  crumple  damply, 

Damply,  limply,  wearily  under  her  feet 

As  if  it  were  too  much 

For  them  to  protest  against  the  world. 

She  walked  on. 

The  fog  came  In 

And  the  wind  blew  her  coat  open 

Against  the  bigness 

Of  a  child  soon  to  be  born. 

And  she  was  alone 

In  the  cold  dark  dark. 
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NANCY  MAURY 


KttPtnS    Of  TIME 


Night  has  come— 

And  keepers  of  unfathomed  time 

Gleam  across  the  world's  vast  depths. 

Bold  guardians  shielding  peerless  secrets — 

Secrets  locked  from   mortal  ties 

Secrets  standing  free  from  plunder 

By   man's  searching   lustful   eyes. 

Night  has  gone — 
And  vanished  with  it  all  but  one 
Great  cosmic  beacon's  glowing  flame. 
But  monarchs  of  clandestine  worlds 
Still  reign  above  us — strong  and  free — 
Matchless  in  sequestered   beauty, 
Mirrored  in  translucent  sea. 
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VfllLOVGHBY'S  SHOPPING  GUlPt 


IN    LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


for 

COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 


For 

Koom  Furnishings 

Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 

Visit 


DEPARTMENT   STORE 
916  MAIN  STREET        LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


BALDWIN 

First  With  Your 

Favorite  Fashions 
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COME  TO  THE 
SENIOR  SHOW 


IT'S   LIKE  NEW! 

I  Never  Realized  There  Could  Be 

Such  a  Difference  In  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service  Is  a   Better 

Kind  of  Dry  Cleaning 

"^michfUlds 


CLEANERS, 

LYNCMBURC  •  •    • 


o  DYERS 

X/IROlNIA. 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 
DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 


Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

7 1  a  Main  Street 


Forgotten?  Never!  Say  Bill  and 
Gus, 

"Your  pleasure's  always  first  with 


Be  it  steaks,  chops,  chicken,  fish, 

They're  sure  to  have  your  favorite 
dish. 

Once  you  and  White  House  food 
have  met 

Their  delishus  dishus  you'll  ne'er 
forget. 


WHITE  HOUSE 

RESTAURANT 


^fac^^  S^^'<i. 

^ned/ativctn/ 

hi  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater  District 

621  Main  Street 

Phone  6-2521 

PATTERSON 
Drug  Co.,   Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 


For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics   and 
Good  Grooming  Essentials 


The  Char-Del 

"At  the  Circle" 

hlome  Cooked  Meals 

Complete  Texaco  Service 

Private   Dining   Room 

Available 
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PRESCRIPTION    DEPARTMENT 
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RADIOS                   RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH    AND    MAIN 
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L.  W.  OSBORN 


MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
at 

Tommie's  Inn 

Good  Food  and  Drink 

U.  S.  29— One   Mile  North  of 

Sweet  Briar 

Phone  I50-W-2 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
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WILLOUGHBY 

HIS  PAGE 


W: 


ILLOUGHBY  is  pretty  proud  of  the  new  talent  demonstrated  by  the  mate- 
rial in  this  all  non-staflf  issue.  The  WiHoughby  Award  (like  an  Oscar,  y'know) 
goes  to  Gary  Fox  for  her  prize- winning  short  story  and  poem,  and  after  this  issue 
Gary  joins  the  BRAMBLER  staff  as  our  newest  editor.  Congratulations  to  all  our 
other  winning  authors,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  them  again  soon  .  ,  .  While  wait- 
ing for  this  issue  of  the  BRAMBLER,  Willoughby  has  done  a  little  reading  in 
those  other  periodicals,  and  has  a  few  quotes  for  you  .  . .  Incomes  of  individuals 
will  reach  an  estimated  record  total  of  $256.4  billion  in  1952,  according  to  the 
Survey  Bulletin.  And  people  living  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Texas,  and  Gahfornia  will  receive  more  income  than  all  the  people  in 
the  other  41  states  plus  the  District  of  Golumbia  .  .  .  And  here's  one  we  might 
remember,  from  the  New  Statesman — "Too  many  women  are  not  sirens;  they're 
loud  speakers!"  . .  .  And  from  the  Swiss  pubHcation  Nebels palter  (Willoughby  has 
wide  reading  habits),  "An  American  occupation  soldier,  sightseeing  in  a  German 
town,  was  taken  to  a  church  and  shown  a  golden  mouse  on  the  altar.  Genturies 
before,  the  guide  explained,  the  town  had  suflfered  a  terrible  plague  of  mice. 
Nothing  would  drive  them  away.  Finally  the  Bishop,  according  to  the  old  legend, 
decided  to  gild  a  mouse  and  place  it  in  a  consecrated  spot.  The  mice  vanished.  'Do 
you  people  really  believe  those  old  legends?'  asked  the  American.  'Gertainly  not,' 
said  the  guide.  'If  we  did,  we'd  have  gilded  an  occupation  soldier  long  ago'/' .  . . 
From  behind  the  Iron  Gurtain,  as  reported  in  Pathfinder,  "Josef:  'If  the  Western 
powers  attack  us,  our  agents  will  carry  atom  bombs  concealed  in  suitcases  to  Paris, 
London,  Rome,  New  York,  and  all  the  other  big  cities  of  the  capitalist  imperiaUsts 
and  destroy  them.'  Petrov,  doubtfully:  'I  guess  we'll  have  enough  bombs  by  then, 
but  how  about  suitcases?"  .  .  .  "Not  long  ago  a  young  Englishman,  an  American 
college  man,  and  a  mature  Ganadian  woman  were  talking  about  marriage.  The 
Englishman  was  glowingly  painting  the  portrait  of  the  hypothetical  girl  whom 
he  planned  to  marry.  It  was  clear  that  her  sole  purpose  in  life  was  going  to  be 
keeping  her  husband  happy.  The  Ganadian  woman  turned  to  the  American,  'What 
kind  of  girl  are  you  going  to  marry?'  'That,'  he  said,  'will  be  up  to  her.'  'The 
Atlantic,'  said  the  Ganadian  woman,  'is  wider  than  it  looks  on  the  map.'  "  (Lynn 
White,  Jr.,  "Do  Women's  Golleges  Turn  Out  Spinsters?"  Harper's  Magazine, 
October,  1952.)  .  .  .  Department  of  Progress:  A  British  scientist,  calculating  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  and  the  abundance  of  supplies,  predicts  that  the  cost 
of  killing  by  atom  bombs  will  be  down  to  $2.80  per  person  by  1954  .  .  .  Among 
other  things  that  give  us  the  wiUies  today  is  getting  up  half-asleep  in  the  morn- 
ing, squeezing  a  tube,  and  seeing  green  toothpaste  squirt  out  .  .  .  "There  is  a  legend 
concerning  a  layman  who  promised  to  build  a  badly-needed  new  auditorium  for  the 


church  if  permitted  to  keep  the  construction  plans  secret  until  the  first  day  it 
was  used.  The  big  crowd  came  early  and  was  seated  near  the  door,  one  row  at  a 
time.  When  they  were  seated,  the  pews  rolled  automatically  down  to  the  front. 
The  process  continued  until  all  were  seated.  The  preacher  was  so  carried  away  by 
the  occasion  that  he  was  just  getting  wound  up  well  at  12  o'clock.  Sharply  at 
12:02,  a  trap  door  opened,  and  the  preacher  dropped  into  the  basement."  (Dr. 
Leo  Green,  Charity  and  Children)  .  .  .  The  Holdredge  (Nebraska)  Daily  Citizen 
recently  carried  a  story  about  a  woman  who  was  filling  out  an  accident  report. 
She  had  dented  the  fender  of  a  parked  car  while  trying  to  park  her  own.  One 
question  on  the  report  was  "What  could  the  operator  of  the  other  vehicle  have 
done  to  avoid  the  accident?"  She  wrote,  "He  could  have  parked  somewhere  else." 

There  are  speakers  who  please  me, 
To  whom  I'll  allude: 
They  say,  "Now  in  conchision" 
And  promptly  conclude. 

WILLOUGHBY. 


PARVALIA  SCOTIANA 

My  brother  Hamish  was  cycling  home  at  dusk  one  night.  As  he  breasted  the 
steep  rise  of  the  hill,  he  came  upon  a  large  stone  in  the  road,  surmounted  by  a 
single  red  warning  lamp.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  fifty  yards  ahead,  were 
road  workings.  He  stopped  for  breath  and  a  word  with  the  night  watchman. 

"What's  the  lamp  back  there  for?"  he  inquired. 

"Tae  show  up  the  stone  in  the  road,"  he  watchman  repHed  sharply. 

"But  what's  the  stone  doing  there?"  Hamish  persisted. 

The  watchman  gave  him  a  look  of  withering  scorn,  such  as  only  the  petty 
bureaucrat  can  bestow  upon  a  member  of  the  ignorant  and  uninitiate  public. 

"Proppin'  the  lamp,  up  o'  course!" 

Nancy  Goldie 


GARY  FOX 
WINNER,  POETRY  AWARD 


A  SHELL   IN   THE   ATTIC 

Waves  spank  sharply  on  the  splintered  wood, 

Tar  turns  sticky  making  pools  of  sun; 

There  are  sea  gulls,  white  against  the  rail 

Sending  shining  feathers  one  by  one 

To  float  and  mingle  in  the  breathing  foam — 

There  is  no  life,  but  only  living  tone. 


Shadowed  greenly  by  the  splintered  wood, 

Crabs  are  dancing  in  their  sandy  mounds. 

Slowly,   slowly,   near  the  pendant  fish 

Sea  shells  curl  to  capture  rushing  sounds 

Which   like  souls  escape  into  the  light — 

The  sense  of  sound  becomes  the  sense  of  light. 
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JANE  DILDY 
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JOHN  B.    RUST,    PH.    B 


V^PENING  Convocation  at  Sweet  Briar  this  year  was  the  occasion  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  to  the  student  body.  One  new 
member  was  Mr.  John  B.  Rust,  of  the  Spanish  department.  When  he  rose  for  his 
introduction,  it  was  evident  that  the  student  body  was  aware  he  looked  much 
more  like  a  young  Princetonian  (incidentally,  he  taught  three  years  at  Princeton 
before  he  came  here)  than  like  a  Spanish  professor.  (I'm  not  sure  how  we  think 
a  Spanish  professor  should  look.) 

Mr.  Rust,  with  his  amicable  smile,  has  already  made  many  friends  on  campus, 
and  there  has  been  much  interested  concern  about  the  cast  that  he  had  on  his  foot 
as  a  result  of  an  accident  in  Mexico  this  past  summer.  He  was  expecting  to  have  it 
removed  the  day  I  talked  to  him. 

I  had  never  met  Mr.  Rust  before  I  went  to  talk  to  him.  From  the  beginning, 
I  found  him  a  very  courteous  and  accommodating  person.  When  I  arrived,  he 
asked  that  I  be  sure  to  leave  the  door  to  his  office  open  since  he  had  a  student  com- 
ing for  some  drill  exercises  and  didn't  want  to  discourage  her  with  a  closed  door. 

Not  only  is  he  really  interested  in  doing  everything  possible  to  help  his  stu- 
dents, but  he  also  has  a  sincere  liking  for  his  work,  and  it  shows.  He  majored  in 
Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  graduated  with  a 
Ph.  B.  Later  he  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  Loyola,  De- 
Pauw,  and  Middlebury  College,  and  studied  during  the  summers  at  the  University 
of  Paris  and  the  National  University  of  Mexico.  During  the  war,  he  was  with  the 
State  Department,  in  the  Cultural  Relations  Division,  and  traveled  in  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  principally  Nicaragua,  Ecuador,  and  Argentina. 

Always  a  busy  man,  this  summer  he  took  a  group  of  Princeton  students  to 
Mexico,  where  he  taught  English  at  Ateneo  Fuente,  the  state  college  of  Coahuila. 
While  he  was  there,  he  made  a  stimulating  study  of  the  contemporary  Mexican 
writers,  interviewing  all  the  living  ones.  He  has  written  an  article  about  this  study 
and  expects  to  have  it  published  soon. 

When  he  speaks  of  these  experiences,  his  eyes  express  his  enthusiasm,  and  you 
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know  that  his  classes  will  always  be  the  type  students  really  enjoy  attending.  On 
the  subject  of  attending  classes,  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  about  students  cutting  on 
Saturdays  to  go  away  for  the  weekend,  because  I  had  heard  that  his  opinion  was 
a  little  more  adamant  than  that  of  some  other  teachers.  He  replied  that  he  was 
very  much  opposed  to  Saturday  cutting,  and  he  gave  me  several  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  teacher,  student,  and  parents.  It 
is  hard  for  a  teacher  to  plan  for  a  class  when  only  about  one-third  of  it  is  present, 
and,  in  addition  to  getting  behind  in  her  work,  the  student  is  actually  throwing 
away  tuition  money.  (Students  might  be  interested  in  doing  a  few  mental  calcula- 
tions concerning  how  much  per  hour.  I  don't  think  anyone  will  want  to  write 
home  about  cutting  when  they  decide  the  amount!)  Mr.  Rust  said  in  his  next 
sentence  that  he  realizes  that  dances,  football  games,  and  meeting  people  are  all 
very  important  parts  of  college  life  —  he  just  wishes  that  some  other  provision 
could  be  made.  (Such  as  no  Saturday  classes,  perhaps?) 

Back  to  the  subject  of  Spanish  and  Sweet  Briar.  Mr.  Rust  would  like  very 
much  to  see  a  Junior  Year  in  Spain  program  established  here,  and  he  thinks  that 
any  student  really  interested  in  Spanish  should  study  sometime  in  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing country.  I  asked  him  how  it  seemed  to  teach  at  Sweet  Briar  after  having  been 
at  a  men's  college  for  three  years.  It  seemed  I  wasn't  being  very  original.  He  smiled 
and  said  that  it  was  a  question  he  was  often  asked.  The  teaching  situation  is  very 
similar  in  his  opinion.  It  is  the  atmosphere  that  provides  the  main  difiference.  He 
does  think  though  that  the  girls  are  much  more  responsive  to  and  interested  in  the 
study  of  languages. 

In  closing,  he  said  that  one  of  the  principal  things  he  liked  about  Sweet  Briar 
was  the  congeniality  of  the  people  —  students,  faculty,  and  community.  We  hope 
that  he  does  like  us,  because  we  certainly  do  like  him! 


I  was  sitting  perched  on  the  anvil  of  the  local  "smiddy"  watching  Sawney,  the 
blacksmith,  as  he  deftly  repaired  our  leaking  kettle.  He  was  telling  me,  in  his 
slow,  unimpassioned  Scot's  voice,  about  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an  elderly  clergy- 
man who  had  recently  taken  a  young  and  beautiful  wife. 

"Aye,"  mused  Sawney,  "she's  just  a  young  bit  lassie,  no'  twenty  yet  —  a 
nurse  she  used  to  be.  A  real  bonnie  wee  thing.  Aye,  the  old  man's  been  thinking 
for  a  while  that  he'll  no'  be  long  for  this  world.  He  has  been  saying  he  would  like 
to  ha'e  somebody  to  close  his  eyes."  Sawney  squinted  up  into  the  kettle.  With  no 
perceptible  change  in  voice  or  expression,  he  added,  "I  doot  he'll  be  getting  them 
opened." 

Nancy  Goldie 
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BARBARA   BROWN 


STILL  THf  Dfly 


T 


HE  day  is  rainy, 

grey,   and  cold. 
Some  leaves,  tired  and  old 

and  drooping 

still  clutch  the  branch   persistently, 
While  right  beside  that  tree 

sre  branches  black  and  still  and  spidery. 
I   sit  amidst  Plato,   Shakespeare 

God, 

Somerset  Maugham,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Catiline, 

My  life  has  just  begun  .  .  . 

So  many  paths  lead  up, 

and  down 

that  mountain  over  there. 
I  see  the  "peak  of  Darien," 

the  golden  mist  of  El  Dorado 

shining   like  the   light  of  sunset, 

haloing   the   mountain  to  my  left. 
And  Timbuctoo  is  not  so  far  away. 

But  still  the  day 

is  wet,  and   cold,   and  grey. 
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GARY  FOX 
WINNER,  FICTION  AWARD 


THE  EXPtOITERS 


A  HE  River  winding  down  from  the  plateau  country  of  the  north  forms  the 
only  communication  between  the  mountain  people  and  those  of  the  Hot  Lands, 
for  the  jungles  are  too  thick  for  roads  to  be  built,  and  there  is  small  incentive  for 
motorists  in  the  baskets  and  shawls  which  the  people  there  weave.  Sometimes  a 
few  of  the  men  come  north  to  sell  their  products,  wearing  their  white  homespun 
trousers  and  smocks  with  the  collars  standing  up.  Their  coarse  long  hair  is  held 
back  by  pieces  of  colored  wool  or  by  wide  straw  hats.  These  people  are  shy  and 
they  are  mocked  by  the  northern  men  for  they  cannot  understand  the  glass 
of  the  new  store  windows;  they  try  to  push  their  fingers  through  it.  The  northern 
men,  secure  in  the  stylishness  of  their  pinstriped  suits  and  perforated  shoes,  bargain 
for  the  Indian  wares,  laughing  and  imitating  the  slewfoot  walk  and  soft  manners. 

"They  are  really  quite  picturesque,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  sweets  and  to- 
bacco shop  on  the  corner  of  Vincente  Street.  One  of  the  Indians  had  just  bought 
a  scoop  of  shaved  ice,  colored  with  a  gooey  green  sugar,  and  the  merchant  had  fol- 
lowed after  him  as  he  went,  walking  with  exaggerated  movements.  "When  he 
returned  to  the  counter  he  rubbed  his  hands  briskly  together  and  adjusted  his 
spectacles  to  the  bottom  of  his  nose  as  he  had  seen  it  done  in  the  movies.  "They 
are  picturesque  and  poor  at  bargaining — but  it  is  a  good  thing  they  keep  down 
there  to  themselves.  I  would  hate  to  have  them  creeping  about  near  us." 

"Oh  well,"  said  a  customer,  "they  are  good  enough  for  a  joke,  and  after  all, 
they  are  not  a  fighting  people.  It's  a  wonder  they  make  a  livelihood  down  there 
at  all." 

The  American  boy  leaning  against  the  counter  of  the  store  had  been  listening 
to  all  this  and  had  been  composing  a  sentence  in  his  mind.  His  Spanish  was  very 
bad,  and  so  he  had  hesitated  joining  the  conversation  before.  Even  though  the  two 
men  in  the  shop  would  never  dare  laugh  out  loud  at  him  he  would  be  able  to  tell 
it  by  their  eyes.  He  had  thought  of  his  question  carefully,  however,  and  now  he 
was  ready  to  speak. 

"Are  these  Indians  unaffected  by  what  they  see  here?" 
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"They  seldom  come,  seiior,  and  they  are  slow  to  learn.  They  live  in  The  Hot 
Lands  below  the  plateau.  One  can  get  there  by  the  river.  Yes,  it  is  quite  a  dis- 
tance, but  one  can  go  by  boat.  The  Indians  come  in  their  dug-outs,  but  we  have  a 
river  boat  with  a  motor.  It  goes  down  every  two  weeks  to  take  grain  and  other 
foods,  and  bring  back  the  shawls  and  fruits.  There  is  a  white  man  Uving  there 
and  if  he  has  packages  the  boat  takes  them.' 

"Can  one  get  passage  on  the  boat?" 

"For  what  reason?  There  is  nothing  there  but  mosquitoes.  The  people  drink 
the  water  straight  from  the  river,  and  they  bathe  in  it,  too,  along  the  banks  like 
crocodiles.  One  can  get  passage,  Patron,  but  who  would  want  to  leave  our  city?" 

"Where  can  one  buy  tickets?" 

The  merchant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "At  the  dock  perhaps.  There  will  be  a 
boat  leaving  this  morning."  He  walked  along  with  him  and  opened  the  door. 
"Goodby  Seiior.   Go  well." 

George  Thompson  went  first  to  his  hotel  to  pick  up  the  battered  folding 
camera  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  it  did  not  take  long  after  that  to 
get  a  taxi  and  to  drive  to  the  dock.  There  was  a  boat  moored  there,  and  a  fat  dark 
man  was  leaning  against  a  pile  of  grain  sacks.  A  pilot's  cap  was  balanced  on  the 
back  of  his  head. 

"Good  morning,"  said  George  confidently.  He  was  sure  of  that  phrase  at  any 
rate. 

"Good  morning,  Seiior." 

"Do  you  go  down  the  river  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  Seiior." 

"Do  you  take  passengers?" 

"Sonuetimes,  Seiior." 

"Will  you  take  me?" 

"Why  are  you  going  to  the  Hot  Lands,  Seiior?" 

"The  Indians  live  down  there  don't  they?" 

"Yes,  Seiior." 

"Well,  I  hke  to  study  different  types  of  people." 

"Why,  Seiior?" 

"I  just  study  people.  Are  you  going  to  take  me?" 

The  man  in  the  pilot's  cap  looked  out  across  the  brownish  river  and  kicked 
at  the  wharf  so  that  the  scattered  bits  of  grain  splashed  into  the  water.  George 
waited  a  minute  for  an  answer,  and  when  none  came  he  got  out  his  leather  pass- 
port case  and  removed  some  money. 

"How  much  is  a  seat?" 

"That  will  be  enough,  Seiior.  The  man  took  the  money  and  put  it  into  a  soft 
cloth  bag  which  himg  from  a  cord  around  his  neck.  "We  will  leave  as  soon  as 
my  son  comes  with  the  packages." 

The  trip  down  lasted  four  hours.  At  first  the  river  went  along  rocky  brown 
land  near  the  mountains.  There  were  few  trees  to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and 
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George  felt  as  shriveled  and  wrinkled  as  the  kernels  of  com  he  leaned  against. 
The  Pilot's  son  was  asleep  under  the  dashboard,  but  the  Pilot  sang  gently  as  they 
went  on.  George,  looking  up,  would  sometimes  see  his  large,  Hmpid  eyes  gazing 
back  in  the  boat  mirror.  This  stopped,  however,  when  they  entered  the  jungle,  for 
the  river  twisted  sharply,  and  all  attention  was  needed  to  guide  the  boat.  They 
had  left  the  land  of  cactus  and  curling  morning  glories,  and  now  all  was  still,  and 
the  light  filtered  down  greenly  through  vast  trees.  It  was  as  though  the  boat  were 
under  water.  Vines  dangled  into  the  river  and  disappeared,  and  the  trees  knit 
themselves  tightly  together  overhead.  Sometimes  a  ripe  papaya  melon  dropped  with 
a  thick  oozing  sound,  scaring  the  long  grey  spiders  so  that  they  darted  back  and 
forth  over  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge.  The  birds  shrieked  loudly,  dipping  over 
the  river  and  back  up  into  the  trees,  as  the  boat  chugged  by. 

"How  soon  do  we  get  there?" 

It  was  hot  and  there  were  too  many  mosquitoes.  The  soft  yellow  butterflies 
went  spinning  against  his  face  and  against  the  windshield  of  the  boat,  leaving 
pulpy  marks  where  their  bodies  hit. 

"We  will  be  there  soon.  There  is  only  one  village." 

"Wlien  the  motor  was  cut,  George  could  still  see  nothing  but  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  boat  drifted  over  to  one  side,  and  the  Pilot's  son  climbed  onto  the  little 
deck  and  swung  the  rope  over  a  pole.  The  Pilot  got  out  and  pushed  the  boat  in 
closer,  and  when  it  was  tied  securely,  George  followed.  There  was  a  large  stepping 
stone  which  led  to  a  narrow  path.  They  had  followed  this  for  only  a  few  paces, 
however,  when  they  came  to  a  wide  cobblestone  road. 

"Cobblestones  down  here?" 

"The  road  is  very  old,  Senor.   The  Spaniards  built  it." 

"Why  would  the  Spaniards  come  here?" 

"The  name  of  the  village  we  are  going  to  is  Huilanec.  It  was  an  Aztec  city 
first,  and  they  say  there  was  silver  there.  They  may  have  found  a  Uttle,  for  the 
village  is  built  on  a  hill,  but  more  likely  the  Aztecs  brought  it  down  to  store  it, 
from  the  mines  of  the  city  above.  Perhaps  the  Spaniards  heard  stories  of  it  or 
perhaps  they  were  lost  in  their  search  for  the  golden  cities." 

"How  long  did  they  stay  here?" 

"Not  long.  Patron.  They  killed  a  few  people,  and  they  baptised  the  rest  in  the 
river.  They  made  them  carry  the  stones  and  pave  the  road,  and  when  that  was 
done,  they  could  have  supplies  shipped  down  the  river  and  brought  back  to  the 
town.  Most  of  them  continued  the  march,  but  the  sick,  and  the  older  ones  re- 
mained. They  built  a  large  church  over  the  foundations  of  the  old  temple  and 
stone  houses  for  themselves.  There  are  even  two  fountains  with  water  piped  from 
the  river." 

"Wasn't  there  resistance?" 

"There  was.  Patron,  but  it  is  a  different  matter  now  —  the  Indians  are  proud 
of  their  village." 

"But  there  must  be  some  with  Spanish  blood  left." 
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"Oh,  perhaps  a  few  families,  but  the  men  who  remained  were  the  weakest  and 
unfit  for  the  jungle.  They  gave  that  weakness  to  their  sons  so  that  most  died. 
After  the  last  Spanish  priest,  leaders  were  elected  from  among  the  people  to  recite 
the  prayers,  but  of  course  all  these  records  were  lost  or  entangled,  until  the 
foreigner  came. 

"What  sort  of  a  foreigner?" 

"He  is  an  American,  Senor,  although  he  dresses  strangely  for  one  —  in  long 
black  robes." 

"Has  he  been  there  long?" 

"My  father  and  I  brought  him  down  the  first  time,  and  he  has  never  returned 
to  the  city.  I  remember  the  trip  well  because  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  allowed 
to  help  with  the  boat.  The  American  talked  a  great  deal,  although  now  they  say  he 
is  quiet,  and  Don  Pedro,  the  mayor  of  the  village,  is  the  only  one  he  will  allow 
to  visit  him.  He  will  never  see  the  tourists,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
brought  a  passenger.  Perhaps  he  is  lonely  now.  When  he  came,  that  first  time,  he 
told  us  he  was  very  poor,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  because  he  was  so  poor;  that 
one  could  not  make  friends  in  his  land  like  that." 

"He  must  have  been  very  young  then.  What  did  he  look  like?" 

"His  hair  was  lighter  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  —  lighter  than  the  soft  feathers 
of  the  dove,  and  his  skin  was  very  fair.  He  was  thin  then,  too,  but  now  he  has 
become  as  plump  as  a  baby.  He  wore  spectacles,  Senor.  They  were  magnificient, 
those  spectacles,  with  shining  gold  rims.  I  have  often  tried  to  find  a  pair  like 
them,  to  wear  Sundays  when  I  go  to  the  bull  fights,  but  I  never  could.  He  doesn't 
wear  his  any  more." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"He  calls  himself  Adrian,  Senor." 

From  the  road  one  could  see  the  twin  bell  towers  of  a  church,  poking  up  like 
arms  out  of  a  green  sea,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of  the  village  until  one  came 
suddenly  upon  the  back  of  the  first  hut.  A  little  beyond  there  was  the  main  street 
bordered  by  fine  houses  of  whitewashed  adobe,  and  at  the  very  end  there  was  a 
carved  stone  fountain. 

"Senor,  soon  I  will  find  a  man  to  go  and  carry  back  the  grain  sacks  from  the 
boat.  When  I  have  attended  to  selUng  it,  we  must  leave  immediately,  for  the  rains 
come  regularly  in  this  season,  and  we  should  try  to  get  out  of  the  jungle  before 
then." 

They  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  raised  square  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
stone  benches  opposite  the  church.  There  had  been  children  rolling  hoops,  and 
playing  hide-and-go-seek  around  the  bandstand,  but  they  all  stood  still  as  George 
went  by. 

The  Pilot  looked  up  and  pointed.    "Here  comes  the  mayor,  Don  Pedro." 

The  body  of  the  man  coming  toward  them  was  showered  with  patches  of 
sunlight  which  fell  through  the  leaves  of  the  great  trees  on  each  corner  of  the 
square.  He  was  hke  a  sleepy  speckled  trout  drifting  through  shallow  water. 
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"Good  afternoon  —  May  you  go  well.  I  have  come  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  buying  the  grain." 

He  stared  at  George,  and  the  Pilot  said,  "He  is  a  Gringo  tourist.  He  wants  to 
take  some  pictures." 

"Does  he  speak  any?" 

"He  understands." 

George  stood  up  and  put  out  his  hand.  "Good  afternoon." 

The  Indian  showed  surprise,  but  a  moment  later  he,  too,  offered  his  hand. 
George  liked  him,  and  felt  that  they  were  united  in  that  the  Pilot  was  showing 
off  for  them  both. 

"Come,  Don  Pedro,  we  must  lose  no  time.  Seiior — "  the  Pilot  looked  at 
George,  "I  wUl  return  for  you  shortly." 

George  felt  huge  and  awkward  sitting  alone  on  the  bench.  Two  black  shawled 
women  slumped  together  in  the  heat  were  the  nearest  people  to  him.  He  got  up 
and  walked  slowly  over. 

"Good  afternoon,  Seiioras." 

They  had  been  eagerly  watching  him  before,  but  now  were  interested  only  in 
the  pavement  of  the  square.  A  design  of  a  goose  was  worked  into  the  stone  directly 
in  front  of  the  bench.  The  younger  of  the  two  traced  its  outUne  with  her  crusty 
bare  toe. 

George  sat  down  beside  them  and  looked  about.  The  yard  of  the  church  was 
enclosed  by  a  pink  wall.  Over  the  gate  there  was  a  tremendous  pink  stone  angel, 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as  a  human  being.  Her  wings  were  spread,  but  the 
skirt  and  feet  were  narrow,  making  an  insecure  base.  Below  her  there  was  a  shelf 
on  which  flowers  and  bundles  of  fruit  were  scattered.  Next  to  the  church  was  a 
two-storied  house.  The  outside  stairway  went  up  to  a  small  balcony  which  was 
covered  with  thick  vines  of  passion-flowers  and  Bouganvillea.  George  was  just 
turning  back  to  talk  to  the  women  when  he  saw  something  move.  He  looked  back 
quickly.  Adrian  was  on  the  balcony.  He  had  been  standing  against  the  rail  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  vines  so  that  he  was  partially  visible,  but  he  could  not  hide 
the  lightness  of  his  hair  and  face.  It  was  as  though  a  white  tropical  moth  were 
suspended  among  the  trailing  flowers.  "When  he  knew  that  he  had  been  seen,  he  sat 
down,  but  continued  to  look  across  the  square. 

"Is  that  the  foreigner?" 

The  two  women  were  growing  accustomed  to  his  being  beside  them.  "He  is 
Don  Adrian,  our  leader.  He  teaches  us  in  prayer  for  ours  is  a  poor  village,  and  we 
have  no  priest.  It  is  not  well  to  speak  of  him,  however,  for  he  can  hear  us." 

"He  can't  hear  us,  all  the  way  over  there." 

"He  can  hear  everything."  She  gently  stroked  the  children  which  lay  in  her 
lap.  "Even  though  he  is  not  looking  with  his  eyes  he  can  see  —  that  is  why  his 
skin  is  so  fair  —  so  he  can  see  through  it  from  the  other  side." 

"Does  he  stay  on  the  balcony  all  day  long?"  1 

"Oh  no,  Seiior,  he  has  a  little  school,  and  when  there  is  sickness,  he  comes  to 
cure  it." 
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"How  does  he  cure?" 

"He  shakes  his  finger  at  the  evil  spirits,  and  they  are  afraid.  He  has  magic 
charms,  too.  My  uncle  was  sick  from  the  mosquito  once,  and  Don  Adrian  gave 
him  a  white  powder  to  take,  and  a  beautiful  cross  made  of  little  sparkling  pieces  in 
which  one  could  see  one's  own  face.  "We  kept  it  over  my  imcle's  bed,  and  he  was 
soon  well." 

The  sky  was  becoming  clouded.  Birds  flew  low  over  the  church  to  land  at  the 
feet  of  the  angel,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  trees.  They  made  the  only  wind  with 
their  wings. 

"I  should  get  some  pictures  before  it  is  too  late,"  thought  George,  and  asking 
the  permission  of  the  two  women,  he  opened  his  camera  to  take  them. 

A  boy  was  playing  at  clay  marbles  beneath  the  balcony,   and  George  had 
almost  crept  up  on  him  when  he  heard  Adrian  call. 
"Hello  there." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  man  leaning  over  the  rail.  ^ 

"Hello." 

"You  are  an  American?" 
"Yes  —  It's  great  to  hear  some  EngUsh  again.'' 

"I  would  hke  you  to  come  up  and  have  some  chocolate  with  me  —  those  stairs 
right  in  front  of  you." 

There  were  potted  plants  on  the  balcony,  and  in  one  corner  a  vase  of  bamboo 
shoots.  A  white  cockatoo  fluttered  in  a  frilled  tin  cage  at  George's  approach. 
Adrian  was  lying  on  a  chaise  lounge  of  plaited  reeds.  Only  the  bottom  of  his 
sandled  feet  showed  under  the  black  skirts. 

"I  hope  you  like  chocolate  —  there  is  a  liquor  they  make  here  from  honey, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  out  of  it  right  now." 

"Oh,  chocolate  will  be  fine  —  they  say  you  should  drink  something  hot  to  cool 
off  anyway." 

"We  need  that  on  a  day  like  this.  It's  going  to  pour  in  a  while  —  these  storms 
have  been  getting  worse  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  volcano.  Coincidence,  I 
suppose." 

"That's  Paricutin,  isn't  it?   The  thing  that  exploded  in  the  corn  field?" 

"Yes,  we  heard  from  the  boatman  that  there  have  been  earthquakes  farther 
east  because  of  it.  Here,  drink  your  chocolate  before  the  foam  goes  away,  that's 
the  best  part  —  and  do  take  that  chair  with  the  painted  back  —  I  think  it's  the 
most  comfortable  —  of  course  I  haven't  much  to  offer.  Perhaps  you  are  surprised 
to  find  an  American  living  here." 

"Well,  I've  heard  a  lot  about  you  already,  but  I  am  surprised." 

Adrian  smiled.  "Yes,  I  have  some  influence  in  the  village.  I  imagined  you 
would  want  to  meet  me." 

"Those  two  women  were  telling  me  how  well  you  cured  the  malaria.  It  mvist 
become  quite  an  expense  in  this  jungle.  Do  you  charge  them  for  the  quinine?" 


"No,  and  of  course  they  don't  know  it  is  medicine  that  cures  them.  I  don't 
charge  them,  but  of  their  own  accord  they  leave  me  food  and  woven  materials, 
even  bundles  of  flowers  and  fruit.  I  find  them  each  morning  on  the  steps.  Almost 
like  the  medieval  tithes.  Oh  no,  I'm,  not  a  Priest,  I  just  Hke  these  clothes.  In  a 
way  they  remind  me  of  the  ancient  church  —  the  days  of  the  Medici,  Popes,  and 
the  power  of  Rome.  The  real  reason  though  is  that  they  solve  the  clothes  prob- 
lem. It  wouldn't  do  to  wear  the  native  white  and  I  can  hardly  picture  myself 
in  that  ridiculous  pith  helmet  and  khaki  you  have  on.  The  Indians  Uke  the  robes, 
too,  for  some  reason.    Once  Pedro  told  me  I  looked  like  an  angel  in  them." 

"I  guess  you  have  a  pretty  good  life  then  —  except  there  couldn't  be  much 
to  do." 

"I  am  always  busy.  I  read,  I  think,  I  even  paint  a  little.  Oh,  and  I  take  rides. 
I  have  a  sedan  chair,  beautifully  carved  by  a  man  in  the  village.  Actually  I  need  it, 
for  I  can't  stay  in  the  sun  too  long,  my  skin  you  know.  The  Indians  love  it.  They 
come  up  from  behind  and  touch  the  sides  while  I  am  riding." 

"It's  a  long  way  from  the  states.  Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"Philadelphia  —  I  lived  on  the  south  side,  among  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Italians,  and  their  favorite  sport  was  keeping  me  out  in  the  sun  until  I  bUstered. 
They  were  jealous  because  they  were  so  dark  and  furry.  It  was  strange  because  I 
wanted  to  help  them.  I  spent  a  long  time  thinking  of  a  way  to  improve  man- 
kind until  I  realized  the  answer." 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  answer?" 

"One  must  have  power  to  lead  the  weak.  They  cannot  think  for  themselves, 
they  follow  instincts.  One  who  is  stronger  must  think  for  them." 

"And  that  is  what  you  have  done  here?" 

"You  might  call  it  an  experimental  community.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  what  I 
have  done.  When  I  came  they  were  superstitious  and  lazy,  but  they  responded 
immediately  to  me.  I  made  them  clean  their  houses  and  streets  so  that  the  smallpox 
and  disease  did  not  come  so  often.  They  were  religious  and  I  encouraged  them  in 
that.  Religion  became  a  weapon  for  me." 

The  rain  was  preceded  by  no  drizzle,  but  splashed  noisily  on  the  waxy  leaves 
and  rolled  in  silver  balls  down  their  veins  out  onto  the  tile  floor. 

"We  were  supposed  to  have  left  before  the  rains  came,"  said  George,  jump- 
ing up. 

"Yes,  I  should  have  warned  you  it  comes  suddenly.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
to  stay  now.  You  may  as  well  sit  down  and  enjoy  yourself.  I  always  do  —  so  cool, 
and  it  settles  the  dust  —  but  forgive  me.  I  have  been  talking  too  much.  It  has  been 
years  though  since  I  have  met  a  man  of  my  own  country.  Here,  have  some  more 
chocolate  and  tell  me  where  you  are  from." 

"I'm  from  California,"  said  George,  but  Adrian  was  looking  out  across  the 
square.  Water  cascaded  over  its  steps,  to  rush  between  the  cobblestones  or  sink 
bubbling  into  the  clay  at  the  side  of  the  street. 

"There  goes  Pedro."  Adrain  nodded  toward  the  man,  who  paused  for  a  minute 
to  wave  back  and  then  hurried  on  down  the  street. 


"I  wonder  where  the  Pilot  is?" 

"Oh,  they  probably  haven't  finished  the  business  yet.  This  is  a  slow  land.  Pedro 
is  a  good  man,  though,  for  an  Indian.  I  am  training  him  to  take  over  my  posi- 
tion, if  I  should  ever  have  to  go." 

"Yes,  he  looked  like  a  good  man,  a  rather  wet  one  though.  How  long  do  these 
rains  usually  last?" 

"Oh  twenty  minutes,  a  half  hour  at  the  most." 

"It  seems  as  though  the  whole  village  would  wash  away." 

"It's  not  hkely,"  said  Adrian,  "the  house  of  rock,  you  know.  The  rains  de- 
scended and  the  floods  came.  I  guess  we  can  stand  a  little  of  that  although  it  is 
not  very  interesting  for  you.  I  suppose  you  are  on  vacation  from  your  work." 

"No,  this  is  my  work.  I  am  an  anthropologist." 

"My  cockatoo  is  getting  wet,"  said  Adrian,  "would  you  mind  moving  his 
cage  in  just  a  bit?" 

George  put  it  over  in  the  corner;  away  from  the  splashing,  silvery  flowers. 
"Do  you  notice  anything?" 

"No." 

"I  do  —  I  think  I  feel  the  house  shaking." 

"Nonsense,  it  must  be  you.  I  wish  you  would  sit  down,  the  boat  trip  was  too 
long." 

"The  house  is  shaking.  That's  all  we  have  at  home,  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  one." 

"One  what?" 

"An  earthquake." 

"There  hasn't  been  one  in  this  section  of  the  country  in  generations." 

"This  is  one  now.  It  must  be  a  reaction  from  the  volcano.  Look  down.  The 
people  know  there  is  something  wrong  too." 

"I  believe  you  are  right!  I  can  feel  it." 

The  Indians  were  running  across  the  square.  They  did  not  speak  until  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  church,  but  once  inside  the  threshold  they  whispered  with 
excitement  and  called  to  the  stragglers. 

"Look  at  them  run  at  the  church.  They  certainly  are  superstitious,  I  suppose 
they  think  it  will  protect  them." 

"I  told  them  that  if  anything  like  this  ever  did  happen  they  should  go  there. 
It  is  the  strongest  building.  I  was  thinking  of  bombing  of  the  city  though.  Can 
you  hear  that  noise?" 

"They  hear  it,  too." 

"No,  they're  looking  at  something  else.  What  are  they  shouting?  I  can't  make 
it  out." 

"It's  Pedro,  he  is  late  coming,  they  are  telling  him  to  hurry." 

The  church  remained  steady  but  the  pink  stone  wall  quivered  and  the  top- 
heavy  angel  swayed  from  side  to  side.  She  looked  as  though  she  had  landed  only 


for  a  visit,  and  was  going  to  fly  off  again  any  minute.  Don  Pedro  had  almost 
reached  the  churchyard.  He  smiled.  The  earthquake  seemed  to  be  stopping  and  he 
wanted  to  pretend  he  hadn't  really  been  afraid. 

The  Indians  had  been  watching  in  silence  as  he  came  nearer.  After  the  angel 
fell,  they  still  remained  quiet  for  a  moment.  She  had  hit  Don  Pedro  on  the  side 
of  his  head  and  so  while  she  had  smashed  her  own  body,  he  looked  as  though  he 
had  only  slipped  for  a  moment.  Three  or  four  of  the  men  stepped  cautiously 
from  the  church  door  and  went  to  his  body.  They  bent  over  it  and  then  looked 
up  toward  the  balcony.   The  others  were  slowly  coming  out  onto  the  street. 

The  last  movement  was  over,  and  beyond  the  village  the  rocks  of  the  mountain 
settled  and  were  still.  The  birds  rose  into  the  clearing  sky  and  disappeared  across 
the  jungle. 

"The  man  is  dead,"  George  whispered.  "You  must  do  something,  you  have 
made  them  dependent  on  you." 

Adrian  gripped  the  iron  rail  tightly  with  his  veined  white  hands,  but  he  did 
not  move.  The  first  few  men  turned  to  face  the  rest  of  the  people  making  a  circle 
around  the  pieces  of  stone.  They  shifted  their  broad  feet,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
tapping  at  first,  which  became  louder  and  more  feverish.  One  of  the  older  men 
moaned  and  the  wom,en  cried  out  in  the  same  manner.  The  sound  became  a  name, 
and  the  name  was  repeated  into  a  song. 

"What  are  they  saying?" 

"It's  Quetzalcoatle,  it's  the  sun  god." 

"You've  got  to  go  down  there.  They  believe  in  you." 

"Where  can  I  hide?  The  house  is  too  small.  I  would  starve  alone  in  the  jungle." 

"You've  got  to  go  down."  George  pushed  him  toward  the  steps. 

"Yes,  I  shall  go  down  and  stop  them." 

Adrian,  running  across  the  square,  tripped  a  little  on  the  long  black  robes.  He 
regained  his  dignity,  however,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Indians.  They  stopped 
the  clapping. 

George  leaned  over  the  rail  to  hear  what  was  said. 

"It's  only  a  stone,"  Adrian  shook  his  closed  hands.  "It's  a  stone  ornament. 
There  is  no  power  in  it,  it  has  no  meaning." 

They  were  beginning  to  clap.  He  rushed  to  the  pile  of  fragments  which  the 
men  had  tenderly  pushed  together.  His  hair  was  curling  now  from  the  humid  air 
and  from  his  fear. 

"Look,  I'm  kicking  it.  You  see  it  is  nothing  —  I  am  stepping  on  it." 

The  dance  began  again.  Adrian,  standing  by  the  broken  angel  was  in  the 
middle  of  their  circle.  The  people  moved  closer  until  their  hands  touched  him. 
He  was  dragged  over  beside  Don  Pedro  and  they  pulled  down  on  his  shoulders 
until  he  was  forced  to  sit.  He  stared  at  the  dead  man,  and  then  put  one  finger  out 
to  touch  the  twisted  neck.  Before  he  reached  it  the  body  moved;  responding  with 
a  quick  jerk  to  a  reflex  of  death.  Adrian  stood  up  and  backed  away  until  he 
reached  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
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"Quetzalcoatle,"  he  called  and  falling  on  his  knees  he  began  to  clap. 
"Senor." 

George  turned  quickly  to  see  the  Pilot  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  balcony. 
"Where  have  you  been?" 

"On  the  steps,  waiting  for  you.  I  dared  not  come  up.  We  mvtst  go  —  we  can 
do  nothing  for  your  friend." 

"We  can't  get  away  now." 

"They  will  not  see  us,  come!" 

"Your  son?" 

"He  has  been  waiting  at  the  boat  all  afternoon,  Seiior  — ."  The  Pilot  took  his 
arm. 

The  chanting  became  fainter  in  the  distance  and  the  men  in  their  ponchos  and 
the  black  shawled  women  merged  into  a  swaying  mass  of  darkness.  The  blond 
head,  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  bobbed  rhythmetically  from  side  to  side. 
George  looked  back  once  as  he  reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and  then  turned  into 
the  jungle. 


After  a  stormy  crossing  on  the  Forth  River  ferry  between  Burntisland  and 
Grauton,  two  worthies  stepped  thankfully  off  the  boat. 

"Man,"  said  one  to  the  other,  in  tones  of  great  relief,  "but  it's  real  grand  to 
get  back  onto  terra  cotta." 

Nancy  Goldbe 
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X*  OR  a  moment  she  stood  still 

Then,   like  a   shimmering  golden   sword, 

Cut  cleanly  into  the   deep   blue   lake; 

And  plunged  down  further  than  the  sunlight  reaches. 

Yet  her  tail,  gold  as  angel's  hair, 

Shone,  and   made  the  water  bright. 

hler  golden  reflection  on  the  surface, 

Broke,  and  was  scattered,  like  broken  beads, 

Across  the  waves. 

To  me,  she  reached  the  bottom  and  came  to  rest  on 

Emerald  grasses. 

But  to  you,  who  face  reality,  she  did  not  even  touch 
Our  planet;  but  was  a  million  miles  away. 


MARGARET  DJERF 


THE  FALLEN  STAR 
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FUTURES  IN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 


B> 


EST  Federal  employment  opportunities  for  recent  college  graduates,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  reports,  are  in  the  following  positions: 
Chemist,  physicist,  metallurgist,  engineer  (various  branches),  aeronautical  research 
intern,  pharmacist,  intern  in  hospital  administration,  fishery  methods  and  equip- 
ment specialist,  meteorologist,  librarian,  elementary  teacher,  and  dietitian. 

Examinations  are  now  open  for  all  these  positions,  and  the  starting  pay  for 
persons  with  a  bachelor's  degree  and  no  experience  is  usually  $3,410  a  year.  Some 
of  the  positions  are  in  "Washington;  others  are  in  various  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  in  a  number  of  different  Federal  agencies. 

Many  of  the  examinations  mentioned  are  normally  included  in  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission's  regular  program  designed  to  attract  into  the 
Federal  service  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  new  college  graduates  each  June,  but 
are  now  open  on  a  continuous  basis  because  of  the  urgent  need  for  filling  vacancies. 

Under  the  regular  program,  the  examinations  are  "announced"  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  and  applications  are  solicited  from  seniors.  The  examinations  are  announced 
under  general  titles,  such  as  junior  management  assistant,  junior  professional 
assistant,  junior  scientist  and  engineer,  and  junior  agricultural  assistant.  They 
cover  many  fields — usually  different  from  year  to  year — and  qualify  applicants 
for  jobs  as  diverse  as  home  economist,  physicist,  statistician,  and  psychologist.  The 
jobs  are  at  the  junior  professional  level  and  pay  $3,410  a  year. 

The  examinations  are  given  during  the  winter,  and  senior  students  who  pass 
them  may  be  offered  jobs  just  about  the  time  they  graduate  from  college  in  the 
spring.  That  is  why  it  is  well  to  plan  ahead  when  thinking  of  getting  a  Federal 
job. 

Another  good  opportunity  for  students  who  plan  careers  in  the  Federal  service 
lies  in  the  examinations  that  are  open  from  time  to  time  for  student  trainee  and 
student  aid.  Through  these  examinations,  sophomores  and  juniors  can  quaUfy  for 
summer  employment  in  certain  Federal  agencies  and  be  given  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  to  return  to  school.  The  following  summer  they  can  be  put  on  the 
rolls  again  without  taking  another  examination.  These  jobs  often  lead  to  success- 
ful careers  in  Government. 

Among  the  Federal  agencies  that  hire  students  for  the  summer  in  this  way 
are  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

These  examinations  are  usually  scheduled  in  the  same  way  as  the  junior  prof  es- 
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sional  examinations,  and  are  given  in  the  fall  for  appointments  the  following  svmi- 
mer.  Sophomores  are  appointed  to  $2,950-a-year  positions,  and  juniors  to  $3,175- 
a-year  positions. 

Information  about  the  examinations  that  are  open  now  can  be  obtained  from 
your  college  placement  officer,  from  Civil  Service  Commission  offices,  and  from 
first-  and  second-class  post  offices. 

For  information  about  the  junior  professional  and  trainee  examinations  held 
last  fall  write  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Although  education  requirements  may  change,  a  student  can  get  a  good 
idea  from  a  previous  examination  annoxmcement  of  the  courses  he  should  take  in 
order  to  quahfy  for  various  examinations.  This  is  another  way  to  plan  ahead  for 
Federal  employment. 


BARBARA  BROWN 

PflRflDISE  Of  PfflCE 

jyXY  Paradise  of  Peace  consists  of  simplest  things: 

A  solitary,  gliding  bird  that  gently  wings 

His  lonely  flight  across  the  slowly  dark'nlng  skies; 

The  lulling  monotone  of  night-bugs;  and  the  rise 

Of  one,  small,  soft,  and  totally  unexpected  breeze 

That  catches  unaware  the  leaves  and  sets  the  trees 

Aqulver  for  an  instant,  just  the  faintest  taste 

Of  fall;  the  straight,  majestic  trees  that  in  their  haste 

To  touch  the  heavens  quite  forgot  to  spread  their  boughs; 

That  cerulean  canopy  that  soon  allows 

The  most  divergent  wanderings,   and  gives  such  field 

For  the  Imagination  that  the  callous  yield 

Themselves  Into  Its  spell;  the  cloud  that  looks  like  some 

Beheaded,  silver-bellied  trout  .  .  .  these  pleasures  come 

From  that  All-powerful  Force  beyond  the  earth,  and   I 

Can  merely  look  and  dream  and  love,  and  vainly  try 

To  thank  that  Lord  I  do  not  know  in  words 

Inadequate  and  small,  too  small  to  tell  of  birds. 

And  clouds,  and  trees,  and  flowers  now  taking  their  last  lease 

On  life  .  .  .  too  small  to  talk  of  paradise,  and  peace. 

my 


JOAN   BROPHY 
ELEANOR    HIRSCH 


LYRICS  FROM 

DOUBTFUL  DIPLOMACY 


JriERE  you  can't  get  Coca-Cola 
And  we  have  no   Motorola. 
Our  provisions  are  quite  plain, 
But  the  jungle  here  abounds 
With   most  peculiar  sounds 
To  keep  you  entertained. 

In  the  jungle  style's  not  stressed 
You  may  think  you're   under-dressed, 
For  the  fashions  of  the  day. 
But  the  Cannibals  won't  care 
What  type  of  clothes  you  wear — 
They'll  eat  you  anyway. 

No  silver  cutlery 
Nor  featherbeds   have  we. 
Of  those  things  we  are  so  wary. 
"No  bathtubs,"   you   complain, 
But  we  have  frequent  rain 
To  keep  you  sanitary. 

You'll  have  to  get  your  kicks 
From  making  fire  with  sticks 
Without  a   Zippo   quick-light. 
Nothing  of  the  worldly  kind 
Will  ever  help  your  mind 
Or  give  you  jungle  insight. 

It's  a  different  way  of  life — 

Such  a   brand-new  way  of  life — 

We  must  learn  the  ways  of  living  in  the  jungle. 
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Lift  CAN  8£  LOTS  OF  FUN  IH  THE  lUNGtE 

AAmTH  the   blue  sky  overhead 
And  even   bugs   in    bed 
We've  gof  the  jungle  point  of  view. 
We  don't  mind  the  noise  of  nature 
And  we've  found  new  nomenclature 
Each  day  brings  adventures  new. 

Bedrolls  really  do  seem  good 
After  wandering  through  the  wood 
Our  opinions  were  too  hasty. 
And  we've  gotten  quite  astute 
At  discovering   breadfruit. 
Now  we  can  make  it  tasty. 

We  have  found  it  fun  to  learn 

Yes,   it  can  be  fun  to   learn 

We  have  found  life  can  be  fun  in  the  jungle. 


POTATION  SONG 

W/  E'VE  come  to   seek  a   gal  who's   meek 

Who'll  drink  of  our  potation 

And  not  resist  temptation 

There's  a  bear  hug  with  each  beer  mug 

It's  a  free  and  easy  life. 

Come  all  take  heed,   it's  what  you   need 

You'll  bubble  with  good  humor. 

In  spite  of  any   rumor 

That  we're  black  sheep,  we  just  like  to  keep 

The  free  and  easy  life. 

We  don't  use  our  brain  to  entertain 

But  to  show  the  art  of  living 

We  take  delight  in  giving 

A  taste  or  two  of  our  great  brew 

So  you'll  find  the  joys  of  life. 
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Select  his  gift  he 

re 

We  gift  wrap  and 

mail 

s 

H.  FRANKLIN. 

INC. 

"Lynchburg's  Fine  Store 

for  Men 

Since   1884" 

921 

Main  Street         Dia 

1  8-2166 

Your  Charge  Account 

Invited 

y/ILLOUGHBY 
GOES 

CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 
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THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  LYNCHBURG.  VIRGINIA 
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Eighth  and  Main  Streets  1933   Fort  Avenue 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

71  a  Main  Street 


FIREPROOF 

AIR  CONDITIONED 
DINING  ROOM 

EUROPEAN 


The 

VIRGINIAN 
HOTEL 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 


FOR  COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 

WOODWARD 

and 

LOTHROP 

WASHINGTON 


Christmas   Season, 
That's  the  reason. 
Trip  to  town, 
Loaded  down. 
Tired    and    beat? 
Stop  to  eat. 
Sit  and   rest, 
Have  the    best! 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


th€ 


WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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GRACE'S  BRANCH 

Next  to   Faulconer's  Store 

GOWNS 

JEWELRY 

ACCESSORIES 


YE  TRAVELERS  COFFEE  SHOP 

Telephone  85       Amherst,  Va. 

Call  MAMA  GEORGE  for  our 

Special  Picnic  Lunches 

Fried  Chicken,  Cheeseburgers, 

Milk  Shakes  and  Beer 


Rh  29  to  Lynchburg 
Right  at  Guggenheimer's 
Left  at  the   Paramount 
Right  at  Rt.  460 
For  5   miles 

And  you'll   be  at 

THE    FLORENCE 

The  Smorgasbord 

Will  Justify  the  Trip. 
And  They're  Never  Closed. 


FOR    HIS    GIFT 
WILLS   CAMP 

LYNCHBURG 


JEWELERS 
OPTICIANS 
JENSEN    GIFTS 


Your  Favorite 
Rendezvous  In  Lynchburg 

THE 

STEAK 

CELLAR 

Basement  Carroll  Hotel 

The  Cozy's  Spot 
For  Tasty  Eats 
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MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
at 

Tommie's  Inn 

Good  Food  and  Drink 

U.  S.  29— One  Mile  North  of 

Sweet  Briar 

Phone  I50-W-2 


LITTLE  CALEDONIA,  Inc. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Glass,  china,  wedding  gifts, 

herbs,  casseroles,  kitchen  utensils, 

fabrics,   lannps,   accessories. 


RADIOS 

RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH   AND 

MAIN 

AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hatcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


The  Char-Del 

"At  the  Circle" 

Home  Cooked  Meals 

Complete  Texaco  Service 

Private   Dining   Room 

Available 


HILL  HARDWARE  CORP. 

Amherst, 

Virginia 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

Building 

Materials 

Bendix  Radios 

Cashmeres 

ly  "Dalton' 


exclusive 


at 
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FAULCONER  BROS. 
&  COMPANY 
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IN   LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 
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for 

COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 


PATTERSON 
Drug  Co.,   Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics  and 
Good  Grooming  Essentials 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Lynchburg's  Oldest 

PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER 

Store 


EDWARDS  MANS  SHOP 

725  Main  St. — Lynchburg,  Va. 
LEE  HATS 

van  heusen  shirts 
McGregor  sportswear 
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YOUR  DRUG  AND 
COSMETIC   NEEDS 

Can  all  be  filled  at 

Your 

ALLIED  PHARMACY 

Downtown   at 

THE  ALLIED  ARTS  BUILDING 

LYNCHBURG 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE  PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 


Call   Us  For  Flowers  Anywhere 

CHARLES  E.  BURG 
FLORIST 

209  8th  Street— Lynchburg 
Across  from  the    Bus    Station 


For 

Room  Furnishings 
Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 


Visit 


SCO. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE 
916  MAIN  STREET    LYNCHBURG.  VA. 


SANTA 

STOPS 

at 

FIRST 

WEBB 

WHITAKER 

for 

GIFTS 

FOR 

MEN 

J.  p.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized  Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 


In  the  Heart  of  the 
Theater  District 

621  Main  Street        Phone  6-2521 
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THE  NUT  SHOP 

NUTS 

PEANUTS 
CANDY 

PARTY  MINTS 

"Your  Exclusive   Nut  Shop" 

713   Main   Street 
LYNCHBURG 


WHEN   IN  VIRGINIA 

IT'S  LYNCHBURG 

For   Descriptive   Information 

IT'S  THE  LYNCHBURG 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


REAMS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Furniture  and  House  Furnishings 
"Let   Us   Make  Your   House   a    Home" 

620  and  924  Main  Street 
LYNCHBURG 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


JOE  OPPLEMAN 

JEWELRY 


For  the  Finest  in  Men's  Wear 

HENRY  ROSS 
MEN'S  STORE 

815  Main  Street,  Lynchburg 


SNACK 

SHOPPING? 

You'll  Fi 

ad  What  You  Want  at 

BIBEE'S  SUPERMARKETS 
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RITA  HAYWORTH 

AMD  ALL  THE  PAPER  DOLLS 
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HEN  Rome  Fell?" 

Oh,  we  saw  that  ages  ago."  Mrs.  Chambers  turned  to  her  husband. 
"Remember  W^en  Rome  Fell  at  the  Paramount,  Harry.?  All  those  buildings 
crashing  down  and  the  lava  pouring  and  the  people  screaming?" 

"Fires  too,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  taking  interest  and  handing  Harvey  a  pickled 
onion  on  a  toothpick.  ""Good  for  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Harvey,  "Glad  you  liked  it.  You  know  I  used  to  do  a  little 
work  for  Seville,  the  man  who  produced  it,  and  I  always  take  an  interest  in  his 
pictures."  He  managed  a  laugh  through  the  pickled  onion.  ""Try  to  drum  up  a 
little  business  for  him." 

Mrs.  Chambers  laughed  merrily.  '"Well,  I  must  say  he's  one  producer  that  has 
all  the  business  he  can  ha  ....  " 

"Evelyn,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  "We  know." 

There  was  a  short  silence  during  which  Harvey  looked  the  other  way  across 
the  crowded  room  and  nervously  bit  into  a  toothpick.  It  was  apparently  a  taking- 
•down-the-Christmas-tree  party,  but  the  dusty  tree  had  been  half  stripped  and  left 
to  tilt  askew  with  the  remaining  baubles  out  of  place  and  out  of  date.  Mr. 
Chambers  relented.   "Go  on,  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "but  about  something  else." 

'"Well,"  she  said,  "tell  us  what  you  used  to  do  for  Mr.  Seville.  Did  you  act, 
or  direct,  or  what.**" 

'"I  was  in  pictures,"  said  Harvey,  implying  a  long  list  of  Birth  of  a  Nation,  The 
Sheik,  Henry  V,  and  Stromboli. 

""My,"  said  Mrs.  Chambers  with  admiration. 

"But  mostly  I  wrote  for  Seville  ...  J.  D.  we  used  to  call  him  .  .  .  fixed  up 
scripts  and  converted  stage  to  screen  dialogue.  Certainly  was  a  long  time  ago,"  he 
stroked  his  martini  glass  with  reverence,  "Illusion  .  .  .  how  well  I  remember." 

"You  must  have  met  all  the  stars,"  said  Mrs.  Chambers,  after  his  voice  had 
been  allowed  to  trail  off  in  reminiscence.  ""All  those  famous  people.  Did  you  meet 
Douglas  Fairbanks.'*" 
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"Rita  Hayworth?"  inquired  Mr.  Chambers. 

"All  of  them,  all  of  them.  But  I  had  to  quit,  had  to  come  back  down  to  earth 
and  reality.   It  changes  you,  you  know,  living  in  a  world  like  that." 

"How?"  asked  Mr.  Chambers. 

"Well,"  said  Harvey  expansively,  "it's  like  this.  You  start  to  think  all  that 
stuff  is  real.  Like  you."  He  pointed  a  finger  at  Mr.  Chambers'  stomach.  Mr. 
Chambers  looked  down  in  alarm.  "You  start  to  live  in  a  world  that's  all  odds  and 
ends  of  movies  you've  written." 

"Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Chambers. 

"Speaking  of  odds  and  ends,"  Mrs.  Chambers  said  brightly  with  an  anxious 
glance  around  the  room,  "have  you  met  everyone  here.^  There  are  simply  dozens 
of  lovely  girls,  and  being  old  and  married,  we  mustn't  monopolize  you  a  second 
more.    Come,  Harry,  we've  got  to  find  a  nice  girl  for  Harvey." 

"Rather  pick  his  own,  I'm  sure." 

"Do  you  see  any  you'd  like?" 

Harvey  surveyed  the  room  for  possibilities.  They  all  seemed  to  be  attached  to 
men.  A  few  were  diligently  taking  down  the  Christmas  tree  ornaments,  wrapping 
crinkling  tissue  paper  around  them,  and  stooping  to  put  them  in  little  sectioned 
boxes.    He  stepped  forward  to  get  a  closer  look.   "No,"  he  said,  "not  yet  .  .  ." 

"Now  there,"  Mrs,  Chambers  pointed  to  a  red-haired  girl  with  her  back  to 
them.  The  girl  turned  around,  slung  an  arm  around  her  escort's  neck,  and  sagged 
limply. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Chambers  said  doubtfully,  "I  suppose  not.  But  there's  the  perfect 
girl  for  a  nice  interesting  boy  like  you."  The  dark-haired  girl  she  indicated 
happened  to  glance  up  and  Mrs.  Chambers  beckoned  to  her.  "Lise,"  she  said,  hold- 
ing Harvey  firmly  as  she  led  him  across  the  room,  "here's  Harvey,  just  dying  to 
meet  you.  And  now!"  she  released  him,  "Back  to  Harry,  who  must  be  absolutely 
seething  with  .  .  ."  she  disappeared. 

"Harvey?"  said  Lise  with  a  companionable  smile,  "I  am  Lise.  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Chambers  told  you." 

"I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you.  Tell  me,"  he  said  earnestly,  "Are  you  having  fun 
tonight?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "Come,  we  may  as  well  sit,  it's  so  much  more  comfortable." 

"Much,"  said  Harvey,  inching  himself  into  half  of  a  diminutive  love  seat. 
"Got  enough  room?" 

She  smiled  remotely.  Harvey  fingered  his  glass,  spinning  it  frantically 
between  his  fingers.   "Well  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  where  do  you  come  from?" 

She  looked  at  him.  "People  always  ask  me  that.  Don't  I  look  like  a  native? 
Do  I  look  foreign?" 

"Just  wondered  if  you  were  from  the  city  or  the  island  or  where."  His  voice 
rose  eagerly.   "I'm  from  California.   I  suppose  you  can  tell  that." 

"No  ...  do  you  mean  you're  in  the  movies?"    She  regarded  him  curiously. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "Well,"  he  said,  "well  .  .  ."  She  let  the  silence 
multiply.   "Well,  about  foreigners,"  he  said  desperately,  "about  foreigners.   I  guess 


all  of  you,"  he  waved  his  hand  magnanimously  to  include  five  continents,  "are 
even  more  worried  about  the  atom  bomb  than  we  Americans  are." 

"Atom  bomb!"  die  laughed,  then  she  saw  the  look  of  shock  on  his  face. 
"But  I  don't  make  fun  of  you,  or  your  atom  bomb.  I  just  laughed.  No,  really, 
don't  be  angry." 

"It's  nothing  to  joke  about.  Why,  it's  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world, 
on  the  earth,  on  the  whole  universe  .  .  ."  He  stopped  for  lack  of  a  vaster  concep- 
tion and  his  mind  trailed  off  vaguely.   "It's  certainly  no  joke." 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "though  it  seems  to  me  .  .  ." 

"Why  did  you  laugh.'*"  he  barked  suspiciously.  "If  you've  been  abroad  you 
ought  to  know  ..." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  it  You  might  even  say  it's  my  bomb."  She  laughed 
again.  "But  is  it  really  so  desperate  that  we  mustn't  laugh  or  joke?  It's  like  living 
in  a  room  with  a  corpse  the  way  you  people  act." 

"It's  a  terrible  thmg,"  he  said  earnestly,  leaning  forward  and  fixing  her  with 
a  didactic  eye.  "Maybe  you  think  we've  all  got  to  die  anyway  and  we  might  as 
well  do  it  now  as  anytime.  I've  heard  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  talk  out  in  Hollywood. 
But  you've  got  to  think  of  the  future  generations !" 

"But  do  they  matter,"  she  insisted  calmly.   "They're  not  even  born  yet." 

"The  HUMAN  RACE  .  .  ."  he  bellowed,  drawing  several  interested  looks 
from  people  eddying  around  the  love  seat. 

"I  knew  you'd  like  each  other!"  cooed  Mrs.  Chambers  as  she  spun  by  with  a 
champagne  bottle  and  a  general. 

"The  human  race,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  "carries  the  burden  of  its 
existence  on  its  back.  Why  ..." 

"Interesting,"  she  said.  "Now  listen.  You  work  in  movies.  Do  you  think 
that  all  those  funny  little  people  that  walk  across  your  screen  are  worrying  about 
the  burden  of  their  existence?   I  mean  the  characters,  not  the  actors." 

"Why,  they  don't  even  exist." 

"They  do,"  she  said.  "They're  there,  aren't  they?  Didn't  you  create  them? 
And  so  why  shouldn't  they  be  worrying  about  the  stupid  bomb  as  well  as  we?" 

"Now  that,"  said  Harvey  with  fury,  "THAT  is  foolish.  They're  imaginary. 
I  invented  them,  well,  not  really;  it  was  me  and  J.  D.  and  .  .  .  You  don't  thirJc 
paper  dolls  have  feelings,  do  you?" 

"Not  unless  you  suppose  they  have." 

"Paper  dolls  are  one  things,  human  beings  are  another.  What  do  you  expect 
us  to  do?  Escape  like  the  radio  program?  Whereto.?" 

"Not  escape  really.  But  why  do  you  expect  things  to  be  so  dismal?  If  you 
just  expected  something  nice  for  a  .  .  ." 

"You're  not  one  of  those !"  he  exclaimed  with  horror.  "We  had  those  religious 
quacks  in  L.  A.  How  to  get  glory  .  .  .  Rosicrucians  .  ,  ." 

"Nevertheless,"  she  said,  "It's  true.  If  all  the  countries  here  expected  no  war, 
would  there  be  any?" 

"There's  a  snag." 


"Of  course,  isn't  there  always.  They'd  never  do  such  a  thing.  Maybe  they're 
right." 

"You  know  you  can't  just  expect  something  and  have  it  happen;  it's  ridiculous. 
I  tried  it  once  when  J  was  .  .  .  eight,  I  guess.  My  father  brought  me  back  an 
ebony  elephant  from  Chinatown  and  for  a  month  I  prayed  to  God  every  night  that 
that  elephant  would  turn  into  a  real  one.  I  just  started  going  to  church  then  and 
/  expected  it  would.  And  it  never  did."  He  gazed  sadly  down  into  the  martini 
glass.   "It  never  did." 

Lise  considered.  "I  don't  think  you  expected  it  would.  I  think  you  prayed 
against  hope  that  it  would.  Miracles  don't  exist,  you  know.  But  faith  is  another 
thing.  Faith  is  expectation  and  expectation  is  really  .  .  .",  she  looked  at  Harvey, 
"well,  it's  all-powerful.  In  four  movies  you  make  up  a  little  world  of  your  own 
and  there  it  is,  complete,  perfect,  real.  Do  you  think  if  you  sat  around  and  thought 
'Oh,  well,  even  if  we  try  to  make  a  movie  nothing  will  come  of  it,'  you'd  ever  get 
it  finished,  or  started  for  that  matter?   But  once  you've  done  it,  why,  you're  God." 

"God,"  he  mused,  "And  I  see  what  you  mean  there.  But  listen,  do  you  see 
that  door.^"  He  pointed  to  a  small  door,  shut,  that  led  to  another  room.  "If  I 
expected  to  walk  out  that  door  and  see  Rita  Hayworth,  would  she  be  there?  Let's 
go  on  out  then." 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go  yet.  And  besides,  you  wouldn't  see  her 
because  you  couldn't  imagine  that  you  would.   It's  just  an  act  of  will,  really." 

"Even  if  Rita  Hayworth  were  there,  she  wouldn't  exist,"  he  said  triumphantly. 

She  laughed.  "She'd  exist  just  as  much  as  you  do,  just  as  much  as  your  people 
running  around  the  screen  in  full  color.  It's  just  like  turning  on  a  movie  projector." 
She  regarded  him  with  narrowed  eyelids.  "Really  you  people  are  terribly  un- 
imaginative." 

"This  is  getting  too  metaphysical  for  me." 

"Metaphysical!"  said  Mr.  Chambers  from  behind  them.  "What  are  you 
talking  about?  You  should  never  have  been  exposed  to  Lise  so  soon  in  the  party." 

"A  discussion,"  said  Harvey  in  a  sullen  tone. 

"An  argument,"  said  Lise. 

"What  about?"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  comfortably  settling  his  huge  bulk  on 
the  arm  of  the  love  seat.  "Have  you  seen  my  .  .  .  There  she  goes,"  he  said  with 
satisfaction  as  Mrs.  Chambers  appeared,  flushed  and  disheveled,  from  the  dining 
room,  twined  around  an  admiral's  arm.  "Go  on,"  he  turned  back  to  Harvey  and 
Lise.    "I  thought  I  caught  something  about  Rita  Ha5rworth  too." 

"It's  just  this,"  said  Lise,  "if  I  walked  out  that  door  and  expected  to  see  Rita 
Hayworth,  what  would  I  see?" 

"The  bathroom,  I  expect,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  "unless  she's  hiding  in  there, 
and  if  she  is  .  .  ."  he  broke  off  and  began  to  hoist  himself  up. 

"Listen,"  said  Harvey  irritably,  pulling  him  back.   "Just  listen  to  her." 

"I'd  see  Rita  Hayworth,  wouldn't  I?"  she  continued,  "Because  I  expected  to. 
I  imagined  her  there,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  And  the  real  Rita  Hayworth, 
too.   Just  as  real  as  your  movies."   She  shot  a  triumphant  look  at  Harvey. 

"And  I  suppose  if  you  expected  some  bug-eyed  monster  you  could  really  make 
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him  up  out  of  whole  cloth  and  produce  him  at  the  door.  That  is,  if  you  really 
expected  one.  A  past  and  future  for  the  thing  too,  no  doubt." 

"What  a  party,"  said  Mr.  Chambers  expansively,  lurching  off  the  arm  and 
clumsily  reseating  himself. 

"I  could  make  up  anything.  A  whole  world  and  of  course  a  past  to  go  wtih 
it  and  future  if  I  cared.  For  all  you  know,  all  of  you  are  just  parts  of  a  world 
I  made  up;  naturally  you  think  you  have  a  past;  naturally  you  think  you  have  a 
future;  for  all  you  know  I  made  that  up  too." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other.  "It's  amazing  that  you  can  actually  believe 
something  like  that,"  said  Harvey,  "a  girl  like  you.  After  all,  we're  reasoning 
animals.  We're  people,  I  mean.  What  can  be  higher  than  us?  Oh,"  she  said 
piously,  "God  and  all  that,  but  .  .  .  we've  got  responsibilities!" 

"Your  atom  bomb,"  she  scoffed.  "I  could  make  you  and  your  atom  bomb  go 
poof  if  I  wanted  to,  and  just  by  going  out  there,  out  that  door!" 

"The  bathroom,"  said  Mr.  Chambers  in  an  aside  to  Harvey. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me!"  said  Lise.  "You'll  see.  Do  you  want  to  come  with  me, 
Harvey,  or  do  you  want  to  stay  here  with  Mr.  Chambers  and  the  ha.  atom  bomb!" 

"Hysterical,"  said  Mr.  Chambers.   "All  women  .  .  ." 

"You  can't  just  walk  out  of  reality,"  said  Harvey,  "and  even  if  you  could  I 
don't  think  I'd  like  to  live  in  a  world  you  made  up  .  .  .  all  right,  expected  ...  be- 
cause it'd  probably  start  coming  apart  the  minute  you  took  a  drink." 

"There  are  ways,'  she  said  ominously.  "And  of  course  you  can  always  leave 
it  if  it  gets  dull,  and  move  on  to  another."  She  took  a  few  determined  strides  to 
the  bathroom  door,  stood  with  her  back  to  it  and  faced  them. 

"A  nice  girl  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Chambers  with  resignation. 

"You,"  she  said  hatefully  to  Harvey,  "I  was  having  a  lovely  time  and  you 
spoiled  it.  I  hope  you're  satisfied.  Rita  Hayworth!"  She  swung  around,  walked 
through  the  door  leaving  it  swinging  wide  behind  her. 

Mr.  Chambers  and  Harvey  stood  there  a  minute  staring  into  the  strangely 
dark  bathroom.  Then,  like  a  badly-made  movie,  the  room  began  to  blur  and  fade 
away  before  Harvey's  eyes.  He  took  a  step  forward  to  speak  to  Mr.  Chambers, 
but  before  he  could  get  there,  Mr.  Chambers  had  faded  away,  dissolved  in  a  shift- 
ing mist.  The  room  rocked,  tilted,  fell  apart,  and  the  only  stable  thing  seemed  to 
be  the  doorway,  yawning  out  of  the  chaos  around  him.  Harvey  heard  a  peal  of 
triumphant  laughter  from  somewhere  beyond  the  door  and  for  a  minute  he  thought 
he  saw  a  close-up  of  the  quivering,  ravishing  Rita  Hayworth  flashing  in  the  door- 
way. Then  it  was  gone,  and  so  was  Harvey  and  so  was  everything  else.  Every- 
thing else  on  that  side  of  the  doorway. 


Welcome  to  Nancy  Morison,  New  Staff  Member. 


JANE  KEATING 
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UR  FATHER  WHO  ART  IN  HEAVEN  . 


Where  are  we?    We  who  have  come  to  find  the  lost  loss, 

We  who  have  heard  of  the  Incarnate  Word 

Of  a  lost  cross, 

The  Word  of  wood,  spiked  and  forgotten  ... 

We  have  heard,  but  we  are  blurred 

Between  the  dream  and  the  see — 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven 

Where  are  we? 


THY  KINGDOM  COME  ..." 

But  where.  Father,  for  there  is  no  room 

Among  this  crowded  doom. 

And  the  crown  will  not  rest 

On  any  head,  lest 

It  be  another  thorn 

To  one  not  born 

For  Thee. 

Thy  kingdom  cannot  come  for  there  are  some 

For  whom  there  is  only  doom: 

The  Word  is  still  unheard. 

It  is  we, 

Father,  who  must  come  to  Thee. 


'LEAD  US  NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION 

For  crawling  to  strength 

We  are  torn  by  the  length 

Of  evil.    We  grow  unwhole 

And  our  trembling  soul 

Is  still  unweaned. 

We  ignore  the  wilderness  voice 

Crying,   "A  choice, 

Vv'e  have  a  choice  to  be  free," 

And  then  to  descend  from  Thee 

We  hurtle  ourselves  to  the  why. 

Father,   to  Thee  we  cry 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation  .  .  . 


For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  Thine  is  the  power. 
Show  us  Thy  glory  in  a  darkened  hour. 
Father,  to  Thee  we  cry  Amen. 
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BARBARA  BROWN 

SWEET  BRIAR  GIRL  MAKES  GOOD 
MARY  JAMES 


X  HE  1941  Br/ar  Patch  describes  Mary  James  as  having  a  "striking  face,  straight 
fair  hair,  searching  eyes,  a  mad  love  for  mint  juleps,"  and  said  that  she  would  "get 
out  of  school  and  live,"  which  is  just  what  she  has  done. 

She  began  her  acting  career  at  Rosemary  Hall,  where  she  played  Launcelot 
Gobbo  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  when  she  was  thirteen.  In  1937  she  came  to 
Sweet  Briar,  where  she  managed  to  be  the  President  of  her  house,  the  Vice-President 
of  Student  Government,  active  in  the  International  Relations  Club  and  on  the  Briar 
Patch  staff,  a  member  of  the  choir,  Tau  Phi,  and  Q.V.,  as  well  as  being  very  active 
in  Paint  and  Patches. 

After  graduating  from  Sweet  Briar,  she  attended  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
School  of  Theatre  in  New  York  City  from  1941  until  1943.  During  the  summer 
of  1942  she  acted  in  the  Summer  Theatre  at  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York,  where 
she  played  Ellen  in  "The  Male  Animal"  and  the  title  role  in  "Claudia." 

The  next  four  years  she  spent  in  New  York  following  the  usual  path  of 
aspirant  young  actors  and  actresses.  She  held  many  part-time  jobs,  among  which 
were  ushering,  waiting  on  tables,  working  on  advertising  surveys — and,  haunting 
agents  and  producers.  Her  big  opportunity  came  in  1946  when  producer-director 
Jed  Harris  saw  her  as  Manuela  in  an  Equity  Library  Theatre  production  of  "Maed- 
chen  in  Uniform." 

Harris  gave  her  the  feminine  lead  in  the  "Apple  of  His  Eye"  in  which  Walter 
Houston  played  the  male  lead.  After  leaving  Broadway  the  show  went  on  the  road 
and  played  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Washington,  and  Baltimore. 
The  New  York  World  Telegram  said  of  her  performance,  "Special  honors  must  go 
to  Miss  James  for  a  tremendously  effective  piece  of  work,"  and  her  home-town 
paper  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  said  of  her,  "A  serious  and  praiseworthy  prod- 
uct of  the  stage's  school  of  hard  knocks." 

In  1947  she  recreated  her  role  opposite  Walter  Houston  when  the  "Apple  of 
His  Eye"  was  presented  on  the  Theatre  Guild  of  the  Air.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  acting  on  numerous  radio  programs. 

Miss  James'  comment  on  the  theatre  is  "It's  like  Maxwell  Anderson  said. 
It's  a  temple  of  democracy,  a  church  without  a  creed.  Yes,  I  may  be  a  visionary. 
But  I'm  a  practical  visionary.  The  only  time  a  visionary  is  not  practical  is  when 
he  doesn't  do  anything  about  it."  On  the  subject  of  romance  she  says,  "Just  say 
there  are  always  men." 

Sweet  Briar  can  be  proud  to  claim  Mary  James.  Walter  Houston  said  of  her, 
"Mary's  a  fine  girl  and  she  has  done  a  good  job.  She  sailed  right  through  this 
thing  like  a  good  soldier.  She  takes  directions  and  listens  to  what  she  is  told.  She's 
got  the  stuff!" 


COURTNEY  WILLARD 


EVOLUTION 


I  WAS  a  lion 

Roared  through  the  African  grass 

Untamed. 

Never  knew  a  forward  thought. 

Brought  my  children  to  the  hunting  age 

Set  them  free  without  memory  or  regret. 

I  was  an  eagle 

Beat  the  world  away  under  my  wings 

Fearless. 

Tore  the  clouds  apart, 

Caught  the  heavens  in  my  beak. 

I  am  a  man  now, 

Beat  the  brush  with  a  stick 

Tense 

I  watch  the  unknown  sky, 

Anticipate  the  thing  that  might  be, 

Progress,  when   catching  at  the  thing   I  was. 


HlU 


SUE  BERNARD 


Clil2ISTCP»1EI2 


X  OU  would  not  have  noticed  my  Christopher  if  you  are  not  fond  of  grubby 
boys  with  stained  hands  and  stained  clothes.  His  eyes  were  light.  His  nose  was 
crooked.   His  mouth  was  pretty;  like  a  tiny  apple  or  a  pink  pebble. 

Christopher  was  sprawled  on  a  white  park  bench.  His  head  was  back  and  he 
watched  the  sky.  I  waUced  to  the  bench  and  sat  beside  him.  His  wide  watery  eyes 
flicked  toward  me  and  away.    I  wondered  whether  he  saw  me. 

"What  are  you  watching?"  I  asked. 

"Train  smoke." 

I  looked.  There  were  three  pearl-colored  clouds.   Their  lush  forms  sparkled. 

"But  they're  not  smokey!"  I  said.  "They're  as  bright  as  new  snow.  They're 
soft  like  great  sheep,  and  foamy  like  cotton  candy." 

"Some  sheep  are  dirty,"  he  answered  quietly. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Christopher." 

"Do  you  watch  much?" 

"Yeah." 

"Do  you  always  watch  here?" 

"Mostly." 

"Oh  .  .  .  well,  look."  I  pointed  to  a  frail  birch.  The  thin  trunk  pointed 
straight  to  the  sky.  A  breeze  biffed  the  top  to  and  fro,  tossing  the  leaves  up  and 
down  like  swinging  coins.   "What  do  you  think  of  that  tree?" 

"Looks  like  some  girl  whose  old  man  beat  her  'cause  she  got  drunk,"  he  said, 
glancing  at  the  swaying  top  and  the  dark-marked  trunk. 

He  did  not  ask  me  what  I  thought.  I  wondered  whether  I  bored  him.  Maybe 
I  should  have  left,  but  the  bench  wasn't  his  and  I  wanted  to  sit  there.  Besides, 
I  didn't  want  to  leave  him. 

"That's  dirty!"  he  said  suddenly,  putting  a  long  hand  in  front  of  my  face 
and  pointing  to  the  park  pond.    "The  rocks  are  dirty.    That  lamp  post  is  dirty. 
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The  sidewalk  is  dirty,  too!"  His  hand  jerked  swiftly.  His  voice  was  sharp  and 
high. 

"But,  the  hmplig/ji  is  dean."  I  objected.  "The  pond  fish  are  clean.  The 
grass  beside  the  walk  is  clean.   And  the  rock,  the  rock  .  .  .  Well  .  .  ." 

"The  rock  is  clean  after  rain,"  he  said  softly. 

"Yes.   The  rock  is  clean  after  rain." 

His  mouth  curved  into  a  shy  smile. 

"You  know  that  everything  isn't  dirty,  don't  you.''"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  it." 

"I  went  to  a  church  once.  It  was  very  clean.  I  saw  a  clean  cross.  I  didn't 
see  no  dirt  in  it."    He  looked  at  me  expectantly. 

"Churches  are  clean,  aren't  they.-*" 

"My  house  is  as  clean  as  a  church!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  ma  ain't  for  no  dirt 
anywhere.   Does  she  scream  "if"  the  old  man  lays  a  hand  on  the  furniture!" 

"Does  she?" 

"Yeah.  It's  white,  all  white!  My  bed's  white,  too.  My  old  man  don't  drink, 
but  he  buys  white  furniture.  My  sister  don't  go  out,  neither.  She  cleans  house. 
Do  you  wanta  hear  about  my  house?" 

"Tell  me." 

"It's  big  and  white."  His  small  face  glowed.  "The  steps  are  white,  too,  white 
cement.  We  wash  'em  always,  especially  Sunday.  We  got  lots  of  lights,  too.  Our 
house  looks  like  Christmas,  there's  so  many  lights  in  it.  No  place  is  dark.  And 
you  know  what's  the  lightest  thing  in  our  house?" 

"What?" 

"A  big  cross.  I  ain't  even  trying  to  tell  you  how  big  it  is,  it's  so  big.  Wj 
got  lots  of  candles,  too."  Christopher's  words  tumbled  fast  from  his  pretty  mouth. 
His  eyes  glistened  happily.    "But  our  cross  is  the  best  of  everything." 

He  leaned  close  to  me. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  it,"  he  whispered. 

"I  do,  too." 

"Well,  you  can't!"  he  cried  at  me.  "I  mean,  my  clothes  don't  look  so  gooA 
My  ma  sure  wants  me  home,  I  bet."  His  face  twisted  apprehensively.  "She'll 
scream  at  me  if  she  sees  me  like  this.  She  sure  will  scream!  My  old  man  won't 
like  it  neither.    I  got  to  go." 

"I  do  too.  I  have  to  shop.  It's  early,  though.  Would  you  meet  me  for  tea 
after  a  while?" 

"Tea.>" 

"Ice  cream." 

"Oh,  yeah.    Sure,  that  would  be  swell.    I  like  ice  cream.    I  don't  live  far." 

"Where  shall  I  meet  you?" 

"Uh,  I  live  near  the  twent)'-ninth  corner.  There's  a  cop  there.  Do  you  like 
cops?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  do." 


"Well,  he's  my  friend.  His  name  is  John.  He's  a  big  guy  but  he  don't  hurt 
no  one.    He's  my  friend.   We  talk  a  lot.    He  tells  me  things." 

His  hand  grabbed  mine. 

"He  likes  white  stuff,  too!  He  knows  lots  of  things  aren't  dirty,  just  like 
you  know.    Yeah,  he  knows  that,  too!" 

"Shall  I  meet  you  there  at  five  o'clock.'" 

"Five?    Oh,  sure,  I'll  meet  you  there  then." 

Christopher  and  I  left  each  other. 

I  shoved  through  the  bumping  crowds  until  I  had  finished  shopping.  Twenty- 
ninth  street  corner  was  not  far.  I  hurried  and  was  late.  Christopher  was  late,  too, 
i  thought,  because  he  was  not  there. 

John,  the  cop,  was  at  the  crossing.  He  was  a  big  ruddy  man.  His  white 
gloves  reminded  me  of  Mickey  Mouse.  I  wondered  whether  Christopher  thought 
so,  too.  He  smartly  directed  cars  to  this  street  and  that,  and  guided  bewildered 
people  across  the  streets. 

Three  bright-eyed  children  trustingly  waited  for  him  to  stop  the  traffic  for 
them.   His  big  face  smiled  when  he  waved  a  great  white  hand  to  them. 

These  are  Christopher's  friends,  I  thought.  They  walked  down  the  street  a 
short  way  and  trotted  up  the  steps  of  a  white  house.  All  the  houses  were  large  and 
Victorian.    The  steps  were  brick  or  wood  with  black  iron  railings. 

Cement.  There  were  no  cement  steps.  Well,  little  boys  have  imagination. 
Brick  isn't  very  white,  I  laughed  to  myself. 

The  houses  did  look  like  Christmas.  Autumn  was  quickly  cooling  to  winter. 
An  early  evening  wind  hit  my  legs.  It  was  cold.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  Six  o'clock! 
Maybe  Christopher  had  come  at  five  and  had  left. 

I  walked  to  the  corner.  John  soon  waved  his  glove  at  me.  I  did  not  cross 
the  street.    I  walked  up  to  him. 

"Have  you  seen  Christopher.'" 

"Christopher.'" 

"Yes.  He's  about  this  tall.  He  has  brown  hair  and  big  eyes.  He  lives  on  this 
street  near  here." 

"I  don't  know  any  Christopher." 

"But  you  must!    He  talks  to  you  a  lot.   You're  his  friend!" 

"Miss,  I  been  here  for  fifteen  years.    I  know  every  kid  that  lives  near  here. 
None  of  'em  are  Christophers.    Sorry." 

"But,  John,  there  must  be  a  mistake!" 

"Miss,  my  name  is  Mike." 
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Brief  Essay 
On  Resolutions 

It's    the    custom 
To  bust  'em! 
W. 
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CAROL  LeVARN 
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LUE  .  .  .  blue  .  .  .  blue  flashed  the  neon,  tinting  the  gardenia  which  nestled 
against  the  hostess'  shoulder.  She  moved  gracefully,  holding  up  fingers  like  a  little 
boy  in  first  grade,  but  with  hauteur.  From  somewhere  she  brought  chairs  to  swing 
skillfully  over  the  clustered  heads.  More  chairs,  and  for  every  table,  a  neat  card 
saying,  in  big  blue  letters,  "No  Cover,"  and  in  small  black  script,  "Due  to  the 
special  quality  of  entertainment  this  evening,  a  minimum  of  .  .  ." 

The  girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  booth  was  wearing  blue-rimmed  glasses. 
When  the  man  looked  at  her  he  tried  to  concentrate  on  her  mouth,  or  on  her 
sweater  if  she  happened  to  be  sitting  right.  Her  mouth  was  fuscia.  So  was  her 
sweater.  Most  of  the  time  the  man  didn't  look  at  her  at  all.  He  stared  knowingly 
into  his  gin. 

"Here?"  asked  the  hostess.  She  smoothed  her  dress.  The  girl  frowned  behind 
her  glasses  and  nudged  the  man.  The  man  frowned.  The  lovely  fingers  pointed 
at  the  empty  side  of  the  booth. 

"Fine.   Right  near  the  stage." 

Right  under  the  drums,  you  mean.  Facing  the  wrong  way.  Bring  something 
quick  before  the  music  starts.    "Hood  Peters  brings  you  jazz,"  Gin  maybe. 

Ye  Club  Olde  English  proved  its  point  with  occasional  shields  hung  on  the 
walls,  a  dubious  mural  of  the  dragon  and  what  might  be  St.  George,  if  a  halo  were 
any  indication,  and  liquor  lists  printed  in  Old  English  script.  One  tin  helmet 
graced  the  bar. 

Can't  taste  it.  In  case  of  crowds,  there  are  probably  casks  of  Olde  English 
water  where  they  keep  the  extra  chairs.   Bully  for  the  tourist  trade. 

The  man  pushed  the  girl  into  seclusion  in  the  corner  of  the  booth.  She  giggled. 
He  blew  smoke  in  her  face. 

"Look,  here's  ole'  Hood." 

If  they  scream  like  this  at  10  o'clock,  they'll  be  standing  on  their  ears  by  two. 
This  place  is  too  small  for  so  many  people.  The  smoke  and  noise  have  noi  place 
to  go.  Noise  .  .  .  oh.  Lord,  here  comes  the  drummer. 


Hood's  men  climbed  onto  the  stage.  There  was  a  fat  black  boy  cradling  a 
slim  black  clarinet.  The  bass  man  was  big  and  powerful,  and  above  the  piano 
floated  a  professor  of  English  verse.  He  was  conservative,  pale,  sad-eyed,  careful- 
fingered,  and  ever  so  nebulous.   The  drummer's  name  was  Spider. 

That  drummer  is  the  ugliest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  His  face  is  grooved,  his 
nose  is  broken,  and  his  eyes  are  the  oldest  in  this  room.  Not  too  old,  though.  He 
sees  me  .  . .  and  he  likes  me. 

Hood  lifted  his  saxophone,  waiting  for  silence.  Slowly,  his  body  began  to 
sway,  his  foot  hit  the  floor  in  a  steady  beat,  and  he  lowered  the  horn  and  began  to 
play.  The  rhythm  ran  through  the  men  behind  him,  and  they  fell  into  the  beat 
following  his  lead. 

Across  the  booth,  the  blue-framed  eyes  brightened.  The  girl  rocked  in  her 
seat.  The  man  dropped  his  cigarette  in  the  ash  tray  and  began  to  drum  on  the  edge 
of  the  table. 

This  is  too  easy  to  take.  The  gin  must  he  better  than  I  gave  them  credit  for. 
Look  at  that  drummer.  His  hard  hands.  See  how  they  talk  to  the  drum. 

Hood  turned  around  to  the  band,  his  long  face  unhinged  at  the  jaw,  his  eye- 
lids nearly  shutting  out  the  room.  They  looked  up,  Spider  resting  his  sticks,  the 
Poet  watchful.    Hood  nodded.   The  black  boy  stepped  forward  with  his  clarinet. 

In  the  depths  of  the  room,  the  hostess  was  pointing  delicately.  Two  waiters 
picked  up  a  sailor  suit  from  which  the  stuffing  was  sliding,  carried  it  toward  the 
back  room,  empty  now  of  chairs.  Another  waiter  came  to  the  table  with  full 
glasses. 

The  black  boy  faced  the  microphone,  and  from  inside  him  released  a  tune. 
The  tune  slipped  slowly  from  the  long  clarinet,  then  sang  with  joy  at  discovering 
her  freedom.  As  she  hurried  to  escape.  Hood's  eyes  gleamed,  and  suddenly  the 
saxophone  reached  for  her.  The  trumpet  graped  at  her  hungrily.  The  Poet  smiled 
longingly  and  caressed  the  tune  at  the  piano,  but  soon  lost  her  to  the  rhythmic 
handling  of  the  bass.  The  rhythm  grew  faster  and  faster  until  the  tune  was  scream- 
ing and  sobbing  through  every  instrument,  desperately  trying  to  pull  free. 

The  man's  hand  was  resting  on  the  girl's  now,  working  spasmodically  as 
Hood  rocked.  Their  eyes  were  on  him  and  their  shoulders  moved  to  the  beat  of 
Spider's  drum.    The  girl's  sweater  was  tighter,  her  breathing  fast. 

No  one  looked  up  when  the  hostess  quietly  rolled  apart  two  sections  of  the 
back  wall,  revealing  more  booths  and  tables. 

Spider  was  not  watching  her,  or  the  band. 

My  spine  seems  to  be  gone.   I'm  floating,  like  the  Poet,  floating  in  a  throb. 

The  tired  tune  cried  and  struggled  to  fly  away.  Hood  signalled  to  the  band. 
They  sat  back  at  their  places  and  the  Poet  took  over,  comforting  the  tune  and 
caressing  her  gently  with  long  white  fingers.  The  bass  man  set  his  drink  on  the 
piano  and  talked  quietly  and  earnestly  to  her,  and  the  trumpet  spoke  reassuringly 
in  husky  tones.  Hood's  saxophone  flattered  her  with  sweet  words  and  the  black  boy 
smiled  winningly,  coaxing  her  back  to  the  clarinet.   The  young  tune  relaxed. 

And  the  room  relaxed.  The  girl  let  her  head  fall  on  the  man's  shoulder.  He 
held  her  glass  while  she  drank. 

The  hostess  leaned  against  the  wall;  her  smile  let  go,  and  she  looked  happy. 

It's  so  warm  and  quiet.  Smooth.  And  there  are  fingers  touching  the  back  of 


my  neck.  Warm  shivers.  Someone' s  hand  in  my  hair.  Spider.  He's  touching  me 
like  he  touched  his  tune. 

Lulled  into  submission,  the  tune  no  longer  tried  to  fly,  but  stretched  com- 
fortably in  the  warmth  of  the  trumpet.  Slowly  the  band  drew  close  and  surrounded 
her.  She  was  Hood's  now,  and  his  face  broke  into  a  laugh  as  he  forced  her  again 
and  again  through  the  saxophone  and  hurled  her  to  the  others.  The  frightened 
tune  tried  to  struggle  but  was  too  weak.  The  trumpet  claimed  her  and  the  Poet 
brushed  aside  his  gentleness  to  pound  her  with  brutal  hands.  The  clarinet  and  the 
trumpet  and  Hood  used  the  tune  until  she  writhed  and  cried. 

Then  Spider  stood  up,  his  head  back,  his  eyes  triumphant.  He  snatched  the 
tune  and  beat  and  beat  and  beat.  "Go  .  .  .  Go  .  .  .  Go,"  the  room  urged  him  on, 
and  faster  he  went  from  drum  to  drum,  bent  over  them  with  his  hair  falling  over 
his  forehead,  until  he  roared  exultantly  and  hit  the  cymbals  in  a  frenzy.  The  band 
gave  a  final  jubilant  blast  and  stopped,  leaving  the  room  throbbing.  The  used  tune 
clung  to  them,  but  it  was  over.  Then  the  room  was  filled  with  screaming,  pound- 
ing people,  but  the  band  was  quiet. 

The  girl  across  the  table  leaned  over  to  the  man,  whispered  something.  He 
stood  up  to  let  her  pass,  stroking  her  arm  as  she  left.  She  walked  unsteadily  across 
the  room  to  the  door  marked  "Damsels  in  Distress." 

A  lanky  Italian  boy  v/as  climbing  on  the  stage  now  to  sing,  as  the  band  headed 
for  the  bar.  Hood's  eyes  were  shut  again;  the  poet  was  wistful;  the  black  boy  waved 
to  a  waiter.    Spider's  eyes  were  old,  but  waiting. 

Both  men  in  the  booth  watched  her  cross  the  floor,  following  the  girl  in  the 
glasses.  And  at  the  bar.  Spider  watched,  then  turned  up  his  collar  and  walked  out 
of  the  room.  And  a  moment  later  in  the  empty  street  she  came  towards  him,  shiv- 
ering without  her  coat.  Then  she  looked  up,  studying  his  scarred  face  for  a  minute 
before  she  took  the  arm  he  offered. 

Vunny  feeling,  being  jealous  of  a  tune.  But  I've  never  seen  that  look  in  a 
man's  eyes  before,  and  I  want  to  put  it  back,  all  by  myself  .  .  .  Forgotten  her, 
haven't  you? 

She  shook  with  laughter,  swaying  against  him.  They  turned  the  corner,  and 
Spider  was  whistling  as  darkness  came  up  the  street  to  meet  them — a  mocking  little 
tune  whose  echoes  laughed  in  the  shadows.  Across  the  street  a  neon  pirate  flashed 
over  The  Cutthroats'  Lair.  He  tossed  his  cutlass  after  them,  and  between  flashes 
the  glow  hovered  in  the  street,  coating  the  shadows  with  thick  green  light. 
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One  of  Willoughby's  Favorites 

Involves  the  science- fiction  sweethearts  who  like  to 
sit    by    the    fire    and    reminisce    about    the    future. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  COMMENTARY 

BY 

VIRGINIA  HUDSON 


Modern  abstract  photography  is  quite  similar  to  so-called  modern  poetry  in 
that  it  seeks  to  represent  familiar  objects  and  conceptions  in  a  new  hght  and  hence 
give  them  a  different  interpretation.  The  interpretive  photographer  works  with 
shape  and  form  and  light  and  dark  and  the  pleasing  or  stimulating  arrangement 
of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  meaning. 

Consider  the  race  of  the  future,  resembling  us  only  in  basic  form.  Clay  people 
are  packed  neatly  in  tin  cans,  protected  by  paper  strips  and  a  viscous  liquid.  These 
cans  are  to  be  opened  by  the  key  attached  to  the  top  when  more  servants  are  needed 
by  the  master  race.  Here  then  we  find  the  solution  to  overpopulation  and  yet  a 
large  reserve  may  be  maintained  at  no  cost  for  use  in  times  of  emergency. 

The  preceding  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  camera  was  used.  The  remain- 
ing pictures  were  made  using  the  sharp  shadows  cast  by  objects  under  a  point  source 
of  light. 

Life  is  a  closed  figure  some  say.  But  people  live  different  lives,  some  square 
and  some  round  and  all  as  fragile  and  unstable  as  the  glasses  from  which  this 
picture  was  made. 

When  growing  up  one  must  enlarge  himself,  swell  the  ego  into  the  surround- 
ing world  and  at  times  even  break  through  the  confining  walls  of  the  ego.  One 
may  move  into  the  cosmos  which  grows  gradually  lighter  or  follow  one  of  the 
four  dark  avenues  of  escape  which  suddenly  burst  upon  the  brightness. 

Paper  cut  outs  are  the  means  to  this  end,  the  white  parts  being  covered 
throughout  exposure  and  the  shaded  part  given  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  light. 

Sometimes  modern  photography  seeks  only  to  satisfy  the  visual  sense.  In  this 
picture  a  gyroscope,  pair  of  scissors  and  rubber  band,  spoonholder  (in  two  posi- 
tions) and  a  key  strip  were  merely  laid  on  the  sensitive  paper  which  was  then 
exposed  to  light. 
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ECAUSE  I   am   not  worthy 
To  receive  the  Grail   of   Love, 
Because  I  am  required 
To  take  the  Grail  of  Faith, 
Because   I   continue  to  live   in 
The  shadow  of  the  Grail  of  Hope; 
Because  of  this, 
I  turn  to  you. 

To  stand  now  in  moss 

Beneath  gnarled,   spiked  wood, 

To  touch  dust,  to  feel  death, 

To  look  for  the  blossom,  to  find  the  thorn. 

To  see  the  vital  vulture,  the  dying  dove, 

To  die  .  .  . 

For  love?    For  me? 

Yes  .  .  .  No  .  .  . 

I  am  not  worthy. 

Iris  sunset,   bastard  amber 

In  holy  vestments  revolve 

In  incensed   incantations. 

Gliding  around   an  altar. 

Latticed  gold  crossward   raised   .   .   , 

Sacred  chalice  blood-filled, 

Silver   platter — broken   body. 

To  kneel  ...  to  nod  .  .  . 

I   cannot  understand. 

Sired  by  a  sterile  land 

Spring   is  conceived. 

In  the  womb  of  a  barren  earth 

Fertility  stirs. 

Soon,  soon  ...  a  robin  breaks — 

A  wet  narcissis. 

Gentle  birth. 

To  turn?    To  doubt? 

This  is  fulfillment. 

You  have  found  the  dew  beneath  the  dust; 
You  have  seen  the  flower  behind  the  thorn; 
You  can  reject  the  vulture,   revive  the  dove; 
You  can  kneel,  receiving  and  reliving  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  Yes  .  .  . 
Because  of  this, 
I  turn  to  you. 
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BRAMBLER  BROWSINGS 


The  Distant  Shore,  a  novel  by  Jan  de  Hartog  is  a  war  story  which  does  not 
end  with  the  ending  of  World  War  II.  It  is  the  story  of  men's  adjustment  to  the 
momentary  expectation  of  death,  and  later  of  their  difficult  adjustment  to  peace 
and  life. 

The  Skipper,  who  has  just  escaped  from  Occupied  Holland,  is  assigned  to 
serve  on  English  oceangoing  tugboats,  which  have  the  job  of  picking  up  disabled 
ships  in  nearby  waters  and  towing  them  to  port.  The  tugboats  are  old,  their  guns 
are  obsolete  and  almost  totally  useless  against  the  submarines  which  lie  in  wait. 
The  Skipper  has  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  friends,  to  his  own  defense- 
iessness  and  the  daily  prospect  of  death.  In  an  effort  to  forget  his  fear,  he  turns 
to  Stella,  who  loves  them  all  for  their  innocence  and  utter  defenselessness.  This 
love  encounter  ends  tragically  for  both.  In  his  description  of  love  and  life  under 
the  stimulus  of  danger,  Mr.  Hartog  has  caught  the  immediacy  of  experience  of  men 
living  on  their  nerve,  each  man's  feelings  of  immunity  interspersed  with  paralyzing 
terror. 

After  being  wounded  while  taking  part  in  D-Day  and  spending  some  months 
in  the  hospital  where  he  meets  June  Simmons,  a  pretty  English  nurse,  the  skipper 
suddenly  finds  himself  out  of  a  job,  because  the  war  has  ended.  He  tries  several 
jobs,  but  he  is  still  homesick  for  the  close  comradeship  he  knew  during  the  war. 
He  decides  to  visit  members  of  his  crew,  only  to  find  that  they  have  already  adjusted 
to  peacetime  living  and  are  lost  to  him.  He  hears  that  the  ship  he  had  commanded 
is  being  dismantled  and  pays  it  a  last  visit;  there  he  discovers  his  second  in  Com- 
mand, who  offers  him  work.  It  is  through  this  man.  Goatskin,  that  he  come  in 
contact  with  the  undersea  world. 

From  the  first  the  Skipper  has  his  doubts  about  the  divers,  strange  men  who 
led  a  turbulent,  drunken  life  on  the  surface  as  though  it  was  only  an  interim  to 
their  real  life  undersea.  When  he  sets  sail  with  them  in  a  cranky  ship  that  will 
only  sail  sideways,  with  a  piano  in  her  hold,  and  a  drunken  Captain;  his  doubts 
come  to  a  climax.  But  by  then,  he  has  felt  the  spell  of  the  undersea  region  himself, 
the  strange  world  of  peace,  fairylike  beauty,  and  death,  where  man  enters  only  as 
?.n  intruder;  and  by  then  they  have  been  engaged  by  a  rich  antiquarian  to  dive  for 
a  nameless  something  in  the  ruins  of  a  sunken  Greek  temple.  In  Mr.  Hartog' s 
own  words,  "We  were  all  very  impressed,  and  excited;  this  was  what  we  had  been 
reading  about  with  glowing  ears  very  long  ago,  when  somebody  had  angrily  said, 
'If  you  don't  put  that  book  down  at  once,  and  go  to  bed,  I'll  take  it  away  for 
good'."  The  spell  is  broken  for  the  Skipper  when  he  discovers  the  dishonesty  of 
the  antiquarian,  and  that  the  something  Goatskin  seeks  so  eagerly  in  his  dives  is 
death. 

The  Skipper's  return  to  the  world  of  every  day,  and  the  part  which  June 
Simmons  was  to  play  in  his  future  make  up  the  denouement  of  this  enthralling 
book,  which  will  delight  the  hearts  of  Treasure  Island  fans  of  all  ages.  It  is  a 
modern  novel  with  a  new  twist,  and  as  fascinating  a  list  of  characters  as  have 
appeared  anywhere  in  literature.  Mr.  Hartog  is  also  the  author  of  The  Fourposter 
now  playing  on  Broadway. 

Mary  Little john 
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X  HERE  is  the  hope  of  a  perfect  poem 
that  cannot  be  expressed; 
(Meaning  beyond  nneaning  .  .  .  ) 

There  is  the  music  of  the  soul 
that  has  never  been  composed; 
(Truth  beyond  reason  .  .  .  ) 

There  is  the  beauty  of  an  icicled  star 
that  has  never  been  revealed; 
(Depth  beyond  depth  .  .  •  ) 

There  is  the  silence  of  a   perfect  prayer 
that  can  only  be  imagined; 
(Understanding  beyond  understanding  .  . 

And  there  is  you  .  .  . 

And  this  is  you. 
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DIANE  HUNT 


VARIATIONS  ON 
DEATH 


X  HE  boy  had  always  lived  in  this  country.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  really 
knew.  He  had  lived  with  the  old  man  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He  chopped 
the  wood,  laid  the  fires  for  the  old  man,  and  sometimes  went  with  him  above  the 
ridge  to  hunt  wild  turkey  or  quail  for  thier  dinner.  The  old  man  never  talked 
to  him  except  to  direct  him  about  his  chores,  but  the  boy  did  not  wonder  about 
these  things,  His  life  was  as  familiar  as  the  coming  of  the  snow  and  the  bedding- 
in  for  winter.  He  was  happy  to  run  through  the  woods  in  spring,  finding  the  new 
mountain  flowers  that  come  up  through  the  streaks  of  snow  surrounding  the  big 
grey  rocks.'  In  winter  they  went  to  the  loft  early,  for  the  wind  was  not  stopped  by 
the  log  barriers  of  the  house  and  even  the  water  bucket  by  the  fireplace  was  frozen 
over  when  morning  came. 

The  old  man  climbed  down  the  mountain  and  left  him  alone  once  a  month. 
Just  before  winter  his  trips  were  more  frequent  and  after  the  first  snow,  he  did  not 
go  again  until  spring.  He  always  came  back,  bent  and  weary,  with  the  sack  on  his 
back  bulging. 

It  was  fall  now.  The  night  of  the  first  frost  the  old  man  told  the  boy  that 
he  was  to  go  down  the  mountain  with  him  the  next  day.  The  boy  had  never  left 
the  mountain  and  he  was  afraid.  He  asked  fearfully  about  the  goats  .  .  .  who 
would  milk  them?   The  old  man  only  said  "We  go  tomorrow." 

A  frightening  new  world  of  loud  noises  and  people  who  looked  strange  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  walking.  The  old  man  would  not 
talk  to  him  but  only  prodded  him  with  his  stick  when  he  faltered  at  entering  the 
new  world. 

He  was  taken  to  the  house  of  an  old,  blind  Negress  and  her  reheumatic 
husband,  and  the  old  man  left  him.  He  had  never  before  seen  anyone  besides 
the  old  man.  He  could  not  force  himself  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  frightening 
brown  faces  of  the  people.  They  made  noises  to  him  but  he  recognized  only  a 
few  words  such  as  "food,"  "eat,"  and  "sleep." 

He  hated  the  groping  hands  that  explored  his  face  and  limbs.  The  dark 
woman  terrified  him  even  more  than  the  city.    He  could  not  eat  and  his  eyes 
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JEAN  MORRIS 

A  THEME 

lESSE 


JT  EOPLE  in  the  little  town  of  Hernando  always  said  it  was  wrong,  that  Jesse 
Jackson  should  have  gone  to  live  with  his  aunt  in  Memphis  when  his  mother  died, 
but  Ned  Jackson  flatly  refused. 

"No  one  will  raise  my  youngun  for  me !  We  will  do  fine,  little  Jesse  and  me." 
Ned  was  stubborn  that  way,  so,  since  Jesse  was  three,  the  two  of  them  had 
Jived  together  in  the  small  three-room  tenant  house  on  Mr.  Alexander's  place.  Ned 
never  had  enough  to  own  his  own  land,  but  he  sharecropped  forty  acres  of  about 
the  best  cotton-growing  "bottoms"  in  the  country.  His  land  met  the  North  Bayou, 
about  four  miles  from  the  main  road.  There  were  no  houses  anywhere  near,  except 
the  shack  where  a  blind  old  Negro  woman  lived.  The  sight  of  that  ramshackled 
cottage,  with  its  rickety,  unpainted  picket  fence,  and  its  weird  hanging  vines,  always 
made  Jesse  grab  Ned's  hand  a  little  tighter  when  they  passed.  Sometimes,  she 
would  be  sitting  there  on  her  porch,  still  and  silent.  He  never  dared  look  too 
closely,  for  though  Ned  said  she  was  blind,  he  felt  as  if  she  were  looking  right 
through  him. 

A  fellow  could  get  mighty  lonesome  out  here,  but  Ned  and  Jesse  never  did. 
Ever  since  Jesse  could  remember,  he  had  gone  to  the  field  with  Ned.  He  used  to 
follow  up  and  down  the  rows  until  Ned  had  plowed  the  last  row.  When  cotton 
picking  time  came,  he  used  to  ride  with  Ned  in  the  big  old  wagon  to  the  cotton 
gin.  After  all  the  hard  work  was  done,  they  went  squirrel  or  rabbit  hunting 
together.  They  were  a  pair!  Ned  was  always  talking  about  "not  needin'  no 
women"  and  how  much  better  it  was  for  Jesse  to  live  there,  no  matter  what  the 
town  folks  said.  "Jesse,"  he  would  say,  "the  cities  are  terrible  wicked  places,  they 
would  ruin  a  fine  fellow  like  you!" 

Jesse  was  six  years  old  now,  "shootin'  up  faster  than  a  beanstalk."  It  was 
Saturday  morning  and  Ned  had  said  the  night  before: 

"Work's  all  caught  up;  let's  try  to  get  us  a  big  fine  rabbit  for  Sunday  dinner." 

Jesse  woke  up  early  and  hopped  right  out  of  bed,  slipped  into  his  thin  blue 

jeans  and  faded  plaid  shirt,  and  hurried  outside  to  chop  Ned  some  kindling  wood 

for  breakfast.   He  couldn't  feel  the  weight  of  the  heavy  ax,  much  too  large  for  his 

(Continued  next  page) 


thin  arms.  He  was  thinking  only  of  the  big  day  ahead.  "These  cotton  patches  will 
be  full  of  rabbits  and  if  we  go  to  the  woods  we  can  get  a  squirrel  I'll  bet  and  .  .  ." 
Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out,  it  echoed  over  the  woods,  racing  into  the  distance  and 
then,  it  was  gone.  Only  an  empty  silence  remained.  For  a  moment  Jesse  stood 
still,  waiting,  listening  as  his  heart  pounded  inside  his  body.  He  felt  alone  and 
afraid  in  that  endless  silence  which  he  could  not  understand.  He  forgot  the  wood, 
the  rabbits,  he  didn't  even  feel  the  big  ax  slip  from  his  hands,  as  he  ran  blindly 
to  the  house,  away  from  that  terrifying  silence. 

He  flung  open  the  screen  door  into  the  kitchen,  and  there,  through  the  bars 
of  the  iron  post  bed,  in  the  next  room,  he  saw  Ned,  lying  on  the  floor,  the  rusty 
twenty-two  beside  him.  Jesse  rushed  to  him,  and  grabbed  his  arm,  pulling  tighter 
and  tighter,  desperately  trying  to  hold  back  that  which  was  slipping  away.  Ned 
had  told  him  a  little  about  death,  about  "God's  heaven  and  how  all  of  his  children 
would  gather  together  someday,"  but  that  was  just  a  pretty  story.  It  wasn't  real! 
Jesse  sat  there  screaming  and  beating  on  the  motionless  body. 

That  is  how  Mr.  Alexander  and  his  overseer  found  him  that  afternoon.  He 
was  still  there,  sobbing,  clinging  to  the  body.  Mr.  Alexander  sent  for  some  of  the 
town  ladies  but  it  was  night  time  before  any  of  them  arrived.  At  first,  they  stood 
in  the  doorway,  staring  at  him,  then  one  of  them  came  forward  and  threw  her 
arms  around  him.  She  said  how  thin  he  was  and  how  pitiful  he  was.  She  told 
him  they  were  taking  him  to  the  city.  She  said  how  nice  that  would  be  for  him, 
but  he  knew  it  wouldn't  be  nice.  He  hated  her  and  he  hated  her  city.  He  jerked 
loose  from  her  pawing  arms  and  fled  out  of  the  door,  across  the  cotton  field.  The 
dead  bare  stalks  scratched  his  legs,  the  blackness  of  the  cold  dark  night  closed 
around  him,  but  still  he  ran.  He  was  heading  for  that  hateful,  forbidden  shack, 
but  he  didn't  care.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  the  dreaded  picket  fence,  but 
he  threw  back  the  gate,  fled  up  the  broken  steps  to  the  porch  and  began  screaming 
and  beating  on  the  door.  It  slowly  opened,  and  in  the  horrible  blackness,  he  could 
feel  her  hands  reaching  out  to  him,  brushing  over  his  head,  down  across  his  face. 
He  backed  away,  he  wanted  to  run,  but  he  was  too  tired  to  run  again. 

"Boy,  what's  yo  doin'  heh?    It's  late  night  time.    I  can  feel  it.    Whar's  yo 


Her  voice  was  soft  and  kind,  somehow  Jesse  wasn't  afraid  anymore.  He  only 
clung  to  her,  sobbing. 

The  rough  brown  hand  took  his  and  led  him  over  to  the  small  rusty  stove. 
It  was  warm  there.  He  didn't  have  to  run  anymore.  He  sat  down  in  the  big  cane- 
bottom  chair  by  the  dim  firelight.  Only  the  steady  squeaking  of  the  rocker  broke 
the  silence  and  Jesse  fell  asleep. 

They  would  come  to  take  him  soon,  the  old  Negro  woman  thought.  Helpless, 
ignorant  in  her  eternal  darkness,  she  could  only  wait. 


Two  herrings  stopped  in  at  a  bar.  One  of  them 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes  and  a  puzzled  onlooker 
accosted  the  one  who  was  left  at  the  bar.  "Where's 
your  brother?"  he  challenged.  "How  should  I 
know?"  replied  the  indignant  herring.  "Am  I 
my  brother's  kipper?"  W. 
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seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  darker  in  contrast  to  his  thin,  pale  face.  He  longed 
for  the  woods  and  his  goats. 

Then  other  terrors  came  upon  him  in  a  rush  of  blue  and  silver  with  a 
piercing  noise  of  whistles.  Dazed,  no  longer  controlling  his  limbs,  he  was  carried 
from  the  small  house  by  several  men  and  then  the  tall  houses  that  had  frightened 
him  so  much  were  moving  by  him  with  great  speed.  His  eyes  ached  and  he  could 
not  control  them;  they  closed  and  he  was  back  in  the  hills. 

He  woke  again,  and  the  hills  were  gone.  Around  him  were  piles  of  snow  but 
it  was  not  cold  like  the  snow  of  the  hills.  Then  he  saw  the  people  around  him,  all 
making  noises  and  the  one  with  long  hair  was  crying  and  making  noises  to  him. 
He  heard  the  same  words:  "food,"  "eat,"  and  "sleep."   He  did  not  want  food. 

They  kept  repeating  one  word,  "sun,"  "sun,"  but  he  could  not  see  it  in  the 
great  room.  Then  he  heard  "Mother,"  "Father,"  and  "kidnapped"  but  did  not 
know  what  they  wanted  him  to  do.  To  chop  the  wood,  milk  the  goats  or  go  hunting 
did  not  sound  like  any  of  these  sounds.  He  tried  to  do  what  the  people  wanted, 
for  he  was  frightened.  He  did  not  want  to  be  beaten  for  not  doing  their  chores, 
but  he  was  tried;  his  eyes  closed  again. 

He  woke  again,  and  it  was  night.  He  felt  for  the  straw  of  the  loft  and  his 
rough  blanket.  He  was  not  back  in  the  hills.  He  left  the  high  pile  of  snow  and 
felt  all  around  in  the  darkness  until  he  came  to  an  open  window.  He  could  see  the 
sky  and  the  stars,  perhaps  the  hills  were  not  far  away.  He  wriggled  out  of  the 
window,  hung  from  his  fingers  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  He  landed  in  a 
stickly  bush  .  .  .  another  sign  of  the  hills.  A  surge  of  life  came  into  his  weary  body 
and  he  began  to  run  as  he  used  to  in  the  woods  when  Spring  came. 

He  heard  the  noise  and  then  he  saw  them  .  .  .  the  great  shining  things  that 
came  at  him  so  fast  he  could  not  run  away. 

Just  before  the  darkness,  he  looked  around  and  all  was  light.  The  hills  were 
not  near. 

PLATE  LUN/CH  JANE  KEATING 

Humanity,  lib  fried  onions. 

Curls  around  chaos 

In  spineless  order. 

Love,  like  a  lettuce  leaf, 

Is  withered  at  the  edges. 

And  Truth  is  an  over-ripe  tomato. 

Buy  Life  on  a  platter  for  seventy-five  cents 

And  leave  a  dime  tip  for  Death, 

But  HURRY. 

For  this  is  Today's  Special. 

Everlasting  Eden,  it  is  we 
Who  have  lost  thee. 
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PORTRAITS 

on.  AMD  MRS.  PETER  PEMZOLDT 


V= 


ERSED  in  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French  and  English,  a  teacher  of  the 
humanities,  Italian,  German,  and  Latin,  a  writer  of  short  stories,  author  of  a  book 
entitled  The  Supernatural  in  Fiction,  possessor  of  a  keen  interest  in  psychology, 
recipient  of  the  equivalent  of  a  B.A.  from  Zurich  in  Switzerland  and  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Peter  Penzoldt  is  an  obvious  addition 
to  the  Sweet  Briar  campus.  And  the  charming  Mrs.  Penzoldt  brings  us  the  exper- 
ience of  her  life  and  education  in  Geneva,  her  work  for  international  organizations, 
and  her  teaching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Switzerland. 

The  University  of  Geneva  was  founded  by  Calvin  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
has  maintained  a  reputation  for  excellence  ever  since,  especially  in  the  field  of 
theology.  During  its  early  days,  Calvin  himself  was,  of  course,  a  great  drawing  card 
for  foreign  students.  Today  the  student  group  is  still  varied:  beside  Swiss  and 
French,  it  includes  Turks,  English,  Americans,  Orientals,  and  many  others. 

It  was  to  this  university  that  Mr.  Penzoldt  came,  having  received  what  might 
be  likened  to  our  B.A.  in  Zurich,  the  city  of  his  birth,  to  pursue  his  higher  educa- 
tion. Belles  Lettres  was  his  field.  While  studying  there,  Mr.  Penzoldt  wrote  short 
stories  for  some  of  the  Swiss  newspapers.  This  interest  was  extended  in  his  thesis 
on  the  supernatural  in  English  fiction,  which  he  wrote  in  English  although  his 
mother  tongue  was  German.  This  work  was  published  in  book  form  last  summer 
in  London  by  Peter  Nevill,  Lt'd. 

The  book  treats  first,  traditional  symbols  in  weird  fiction;  such  as  the  werwolf 
and  sorcerer.  Later,  attention  is  focused  on  individual  authors,  such  as  Kipling  and 
De  La  Mere.  There  is  also  analysis  of  the  psychological  reflections  of  the  author  in 
his  work,  and  psychological  reactions  of  the  reader  to  the  work. 
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Mrs.  Penzoldt  attended  college  in  Geneva  and  studied  for  a  time  at  the  univer- 
sity there,  French  literature  and  philosophy  claiming  much  of  her  attention.  Work 
with  international  organizations  allied  to  the  U.N.,  F.A.O.  and  a  group  concerned 
with  technical  standardization  problems,  followed.  Conferences  took  her  to  Paris 
and  Rome. 

While  at  the  university  Mrs.  Penzoldt  had  taught  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Geneva.  Interesting  comparisons  affords  itself  between  Swiss  "colleges" 
and  ours.  Student- faculty  relations  in  the  Swiss  schools  hardly  existed:  girls  found 
little  inspiration  in  classes  which  held  no  personal  interest.  Such  a  situation  is  far 
from  ours.  As  Mrs.  Penzoldt  said,  our  closer  acquaintance  with  our  teachers  enables 
us  to  "find  more,  and  so  give  more."  Then,  too,  there  are  very  few  extracurricular 
activities  (although  Mrs.  Penzoldt's  school  did  have  a  paper,  which  she  edited  for 
the  customary  semester  two  years  before  she  went  on  to  the  university.  Modestly, 
she  says  that  the  News  is  a  far  better  publication.) 

Mrs.  Penzoldt  explained  that  most  of  the  girls  were  at  the  "college"  because 
their  parents  willed  it.  The  curriculum  is  a  rigid  one  and  many  of  the  students  are 
frustrated  in  being  made  to  spend  time  and  energy  on  subjects  not  of  major  interest 
to  them.  The  courses  are  required  ones  throughout  the  six  year  secondary  education. 
We  have  far  greater  choice  and  consequently  take  more  pleasure  in  learning,  par- 
ticularly when  we  move  into  our  major  field.  Of  course,  the  university  differs 
widely  from  the  strict  academic  and  social  discipline  of  the  lower  schools. 

In  August,  1950,  the  Penzoldts  came  to  this  country  (Dr.  Penzoldt  had  lived 
here  for  a  while  during  his  childhood).  Mrs.  Penzoldt  gave  private  French  lessons, 
while  her  husband  was  teaching  the  humanities  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
Here  at  Sweet  Briar,  he  has  five  classes:  two  in  German,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  in 
Italian.  Mrs.  Penzoldt  is  not  idle  either.  An  elementary  course  in  French  conver- 
sation demands  her  time  and  attention. 

Dr.  Penzoldt's  plans  for  the  future  are  indefinite,  but  seem  to  include  the 
compilation  and  editing  of  an  anthology  of  French  short  stories  of  the  supernatural, 
perhaps  even  employing  his  fertile  imagination  for  some  of  his  own  with  emphasis 
on  the  psychological  element. 

Sweet  Briar  ought  to  be  a  favorable  location,  then,  for  the  Penzoldts.  "Ideal 
and  inspiring,"  the  setting  makes  one  "work  inside,"  and  creative  efforts  are  stim- 
ulated. Mrs.  Penzoldt  added  that  we  have  room  for  individuality  here  too,  as 
witnessed  in  "girls,  teachers,  children,  and  dogs." 
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From  London:  A  reindeer  went  into  a  bar  and 
ordered  a  scotch,  which  cost  him  a  dollar.  The 
bartender  said,  "It's  very  unusual  seeing  a  reindeer  in 
here."  The  animal  snapped,  "Ac  these  prices,  you 
probably  won't  ever  see  one  again." 
W. 
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A  SOUL 

Is  wandering  between  a  wood  of  nothing 

And  a  lake  of  spaces. 

Severed  from  the  mind 

It  can  know  In  whole — 

It  will  not  become  blind 

From  the  sharp  radiance  of  togetherness; 

But  the  soul, 

For  comfort, 

Politely  asks  the  pain 

Of  pieces 

To  stalk  again 

In  a  lane  of  lilacs 

And  In  a  valley  of  violets. 


TO  G.  M.  HOPKINS 
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)MFORT  me,  oh  shallow-winged   swallow, 
Broken-songed   brownness, 
Oh.  bird. 

The  word  of  love  is  yours. 
Ease  the  hurt  of  heart-broken  heaven; 
Deep,  oh  deep  dream 
Hold  me  to  the  bird 
Whose  word  of  love  is  heard. 

Free  me;  falter,  fall,  my  sinking  swallow, 

Trembling  on  the  brink  of  song 

Drift  into  dawn — 

Oh.  bird. 

The  word  of  love  is  gone, 
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YOUR  DRUG  AND 

COSMETIC   NEEDS 

Can  all  be  filled  at 

Your 

ALLIED  PHARMACY 

Downtown   at 

THE  ALLIED  ARTS  BUILDING 

LYNCHBURG 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE  PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 


Call   Us  For  Flowers  Anywhere 

CHARLES  E.  BURG 
FLORIST 

209  8th  Street— Lynchburg 
Across  from  the   Bus   Station 


For 

Room  Furnishings 

Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 

Visit 
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WILLIAM  PARKER 

854  CHURCH   ST. 

A  SPECIAL  PERSON 
A  SPECIAL  GIFT 
ARTISTIC 
PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


J.  P.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized   Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 
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In  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater  District 

621  Main  Street 

Phone  6-2521 
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THE  NUT  SHOP 

NUTS 

PEANUTS 

CANDY 

PARTY  MINTS 

"Your  Exclusive  Nut  Shop" 

713   Main   Street 

LYNCHBURG 

HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


WHEN   IN  VIRGINIA 

IT'S  LYNCHBURG 

For   Descriptive   Information 

IT'S  THE  LYNCHBURG 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


JOE  OPPLEMAN 

JEWELRY 


SNACK  SHOPPING? 

You'll  Find  What  You  Want  at 

BIBEE'S  SUPERMARKETS 
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GRACE'S  BRANCH 

Next  to   Faulconer's  Store 

GOWNS 

JEWELRY 

ACCESSORIES 


YE  TRAVELERS  COFFEE  SHOP 

Telephone  85       Amherst,  Va. 

Call  MAMA  GEORGE  for  our 

Special  Picnic  Lunches 

Fried  Chicken,  Cheeseburgers, 

Milk  Shakes  and  Beer 


FOR    HIS    GIFT 

WILLS  CAMP 

LYNCHBURG 


• 

• 

JEWELERS 
OPTICIANS 
JENSEN    GIFTS 
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Rt.  29  to  Lynchburg 
Right  at  Guggenheimer's 
Left  at  the   Paramount 
Right  at  Rt.  460 
For  5  miles 

And  you'll  be  at 

THE   FLORENCE 

The  Smorgasbord 

Will  Justify  the  Trip. 
And  They're  Never  Closed. 


Your  Favorite 
Rendezvous  In  Lynchburg 

THE 

STEAK 

CELLAR 

Basement  Carroll  Hotel 

The  Cozy's  Spot 
For  Tasty  Eats 
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MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
at 

Tommie's  Inn 

Good  Food  and  Drinlc 

U.  S.  29— One  Mile  North  of 

Sweet  Briar 

Phone  ISO-W-2 


RADIOS  RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH   AND   MAIN 


Bailey-Spencer  Hardware 

Incorporated 
1014  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hatcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


The  Char-Del 

"At  the  Circle" 

Home  Cooked  Meals 

Complete  Texaco  Service 

Private  Dining   Room 

Available 


Cashmeres 

hy  "Dalton' 


exclusive 


at 
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FAULCONER  BROS. 
&  COMPANY 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

7lgMain  Street 
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FOR  COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 

WOODWARD 

and 

LOTHROP 

WASHINGTON 


SMILES 

A  New  York  department  store 
customer  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
h!t  by  a  small  piece  of  store  deco- 
ration which  was  dislodged  while 
he  was  passing  beneath  it.  He  was 
escorted  to  the  office,  where  a 
report  on  the  very  minor  accident 
was  filled  out.  Curious,  he  took  a 
look  and  read  that  he  hed  been 
"scratched  on  the  face  by  a  fallen 
angel." 

from  the 


WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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for 
COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 


PATTERSON 
Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics  and 
Good  Grooming  Essentials 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Lynchburg's  Oldest 

PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER 

Store 


IT'S  LIKE  NEW! 

I  Never  Realized  There  Could  Be 

Such  a  Difference  In  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service  Is  a  Better 

Kind  of  Dry  Cleaning 

"^mtchfield's 

CLEANERS  A«>  DYERS 

trDCHavm  ....  umf.itiiA 


Refresh:.add  se$$  to  the  hour 
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FIRST 

NATIONAL  BANK 

of  Lynchburg 

• 

A   Good  Neighbor 

AT 

Two  Convenient  Locations 
Main  at  Tenth  Street 
Memorial  Avenue  at  Oakridge  Boulevard 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorporaHon 

• 
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JACKIE  LOWE 


A   Shadow   of  Doubt 


X  AP  de  tap,  the  footsteps  echoed  from  the  concrete  vault.  Here  from  the 
bordering  cages,  men  looked  at  a  world  criss-crossed  with  the  shadow  of  steel  barf. 
Men  who  measure  time  only  in  months  and  years.  Men  made  unique,  individual 
because  they  live  in  cages,  yet  made  to  lose  all  identity  in  a  city  of  uniforms  and 
serial  numbers.  Tap  de  tap.  The  prisoners  glanced,  one  by  one,  at  the  pudgy  man 
who  alone  disturbed  the  silence.  Recognizing  him  as  the  lawyer  who  daily  visited 
the  cell  block,  their  glances  fell.  Tap  de  tap.  The  footsteps  paused  before  one 
cubicle. 

"Durand.    "It's  me,  Max  Rosen.    Hey,  what's  the  gloom  all  about,  Boy?" 

"Oh,  hello.  Max.    What's  new?" 

"I  .  .  .  things  don't  look  good  now,  I  know.   But  with  me  in  there  .  .  ." 

"Let's  stop  kidding  around,  Max.  The  jury's  against  me.  I  know  that  now. 
This  won't  be  decided  tomorrow  after  the  summations.  Do  you  know  when  this 
case  ended?   August  7,  the  day  after  the  murder  when  the  police  picked  me  up." 

"Now,  Boy.  Leave  that  jury  to  me.  I've  got  a  good  summation  ready.  Those 
old  ladies  in  the  audience  will  be  mopping  their  eyes." 

"Okay,  you're  great.  But  forget  the  old  ladies  and  try  to  move  that  male  jury. 
The  voices  of  justice,  the  upholders  of  the  old  fallacy  of  English  law  that  a  man 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty.  Max,  if  you  only  knew  how  naive  that  sounds 
to  men  like  me  who  are  condemned  because  they  get  a  bruised  hand  on  the  wrong 
day  or  because  they  have  crooked  teeth  and  a  limp.  Maybe  they  were  seen  some- 
where on  a  day  when  it  would  have  been  better  to  hide  in  their  bedrooms.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  the  reason  is.  The  police  will  find  you  if  you  fit  the  pattern. 
Yes,  and  then  just  try  to  tell  them  that  they  have  the  wrong  man." 

"Now,  Boy!  Talk  like  that  for  long  and  you  won't  have  a  chance.  Leave  it  to 
me,  will  you?  Why,  out  of  the  twenty- four  murder  cases  I've  tried  in  the  past  .  .  ." 

"...  fifteen  years,  you've  lost  only  six  men.  I  know  it  by  heart.  Mr.  Rosen, 
may  I  introduce  number  seven !  Don't  you  think  I  noticed  the  smirks  on  the  faces 
of  that  jury  when  the  desk  clerk  testified  about  the  argument  Cynthia  and  I  had 
the  night  of  the  murder?  What  a  phenomenal  memory  he  must  have  to  be  able  to 
recite  verbatim  every  word  we  uttered  from  the  time  we  entered  the  building  until 
I  left  her  at  the  elevator.   The  trouble  is,  I'd  swear  I  never  said  them.  He  made  it 
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sound  as  if  I  was  ready  to  push  her  down  the  elevator  shaft.  Huh,  maybe  I  should 
have.    Then  the  state  wouldn't  be  condemning  an  innocent  man." 

"There  could  be  more  to  that  desk  clerk  than  we  realize.  But  no,  I  guess  he's 
just  a  born  ham.  Why,  with  the  dramatics  he  threw  into  it,  he  should  be  on  tele- 
vision. What  was  that  he  said  .  .  .  you  raised  your  hand  to  strike  her,  she  cried  out 
and  then  you  threatened  to  kill  her  if  it  meant  your  life  too." 

"Sounds  like  a  soap  opera.  The  D.A.  should  have  played  a  record  of  Hearts 
and  Flowers  in  the  background." 

"Of  course,  we  can't  deny  outright  that  you  said  those  things." 

"I  admit  I  was  mad.  Wouldn't  you  be  if  some  blonde  shoved  a  diamond  up  in 
your  face  and  told  you  to  get  lost?  And  then  to  pass  me  up  for  a  refrigerator 
salesman  from  the  Bronx!  She  always  played  up  to  me  and  then  with  no  warning 
to  look  at  me  as  if  I  crawled  out  from  behind  the  woodwork.  Sure,  I  knew  I 
wasn't  the  only  man  in  her  life.   They  were  all  after  her." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  ever  got  mixed  up  with  her  anyhow.  Boy.  You  were 
head  and  shoulders  over  her  type." 

"I  knew  she  was  no  good.  But  something  kept  taking  me  back  to  her.  That  was 
why  I  ate  her  out  the  way  I  did  there  by  the  elevator,  and  that  included  'most  every 
name  in  the  book.  But  murder?  Lord,  Cynthia  could  never  be  worth  that!" 

"The  more  I  hear  about  her,  the  surer  I  am  of  that." 

"Max,  what  about  my  testimony  yesterday?  They  never  believed  my  story  about 
my  hand,  did  they  ?  Slamming  a  bureau  drawer  on  it.  Sounds  pretty  dumb,  doesn't 
it?  A  child  could  invent  a  better  excuse  than  that.  That's  what  proves  it's  the 
truth.  No,  that  jury  with  a  true  stroke  of  genius  thinks  I'm  too  stupid  to  dream  up 
a  better  one.  Me,  an  instructor  in  higher  mathematics." 

"There's  nothing  we  can  do  about  that  now.  Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  been 
so  honest  on  that.  A  drunk  getting  his  hand  in  the  way  of  a  dresser  drawer  .  .  . 
oh,  well.  But  my  worry  is  that  cabbie.  Boy,  I've  checked  every  precinct  in  the  city 
for  the  record  of  that  ride.  Not  a  thing.   Are  you  sure.  .  ." 

"Of  course  I'm  sure!" 

"You  still  don't  rem^ember  what  the  cabbie  looked  like,  or  even  what  color  the 
cab  was." 

"No." 

"We  better  forget  that  blank  wall  and  look  somewhere  else  for  a  way  out. 
Once  again,  Boy,  chronology.  You  left  Cynthia's  apartment  house  in  Brooklyn  at 
eight.   Walked  two  blocks  to  the  subway,  rode  to  Times  Square.  .  ." 

"Saw  no  one  I  knew.  Spoke  to  no  one.  Went  to  Harvey's  Bar  and  Grill.  Had 
a  Scotch.  The  place  was  jammed  with  legionnaires  from  the  convention.  A  bunch 
of  six-year-olds  at  a  birthday  party." 

"I  checked  with  the  piano  player  there  ..." 

"Yes!  The  one  who  played  Sentimental  Journey  for  me.    He'll  remember." 

"Boy,  you  know  those  musicians.  He  swears  he  hasn't  played  that  tune  in 
six  months." 

"But,  Max,  did  you  show  him  my  picture?  Did  you  remind  him  that  I  bought 
him  a  drink  to  play  it?" 


"Yeh,  I  told  him  about  all  that.  So,  you  left  Harvey's.  Then  what?" 

"I  walked  around  about  an  hour,  thinking." 

"About  her.?" 

"Yes.  I  knew  it  shouldn't  make  any  difference.  She  wasn't  worth  the  trouble 
she'd  been  to  me.  And  now  she's  dead  and  she's  still  getting  me  in  trouble." 

"You  never  once  thought  of  murder?" 

"No.  No.  I  can't  believe  she's  dead  even  now.  I  keep  thinking  that  when  I 
walk  out  of  here  she'll  be  waiting  for  me  back  in  her  apartment.  I'll  miss  her. 
She  was  pretty." 

"Don't  think  about  her.  Boy.  Now,  you  went  to  the  Silver  Beetle  next,  am  I 
right?" 

"And  after  two  hours,  and  a  dozen  Scotches,  I  left  and  took  a  cab  home  to 
Morningside  Drive.  So,  how  could  I  have  been  in  Brooklyn  at  the  same  time  I  was 
riding  uptown,  drunk?   I  don't  even  remember  the  trip.   I  passed  out  I  think." 

"The  same  story,  nothing  new,  no  alibi  anywhere.  But  the  odds  are  with  you." 

"Sure.  Who'd  have  thought  a  friend  of  mine  would  be  found  strangled  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Or  that  I'd  be  indicted  for  it.  Or  that  I  can't  prove  I'm  inno- 
cent," 

"Now  Durand,  Boy,  stop  trying  that  chair  for  size.  Give  up  while  you're  sitting 
in  it  and  you  may  never  get  out  of  it.  This'll  be  a  tough  day  but  they'll  never 
convict  you.   Not  with  old  Max  Rosen  backing  you  up." 


Outside  there  was  an  August  rain  falling  and  boiling  on  the  hot  pavement.  It 
had  no  cooling  effect  either  outside  or  in  the  humid  courtroom.  One  giant  electric 
fan,  rattling  and  grinding,  sucked  the  air  into  movement,  replacing  the  stickiness 
and  smoke  with  freshened  stickiness.  There  were  very  few  curiosity-seekers  present. 
This  case  lacked  the  sordidness,  the  sensationalism  to  attract  popularity.  Albert 
Durand  stared  past  the  haphazard  rows  of  straight  chairs,  at  the  one  window.  He 
knew  what  was  happening  beyond  it;  people  were  living  lives,  not  as  he  was,  a 
caged  animal  in  a  sideshow.  He  could  see  nothing  but  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  courtyard  trees  framed  by  a  dusty  red  velvet  drape. 

The  judge  entered,  rapping  for  silence.  Max  Rosen  was  first  to  present  his 
final  statement.  It  was  obvious  he  made  little  impression,  but  not  so  the  District 
Attorney.  When  it  was  his  turn,  he  arose  and  walked  with  a  deliberate  slow  motion 
towards  the  jury.  He  was  a  magnificent  man  with  pure  white  hair  and  an  air  of 
exceeding  dignity.  He  inclined  his  head  with  great  care,  first  toward  the  judge, 
then  toward  the  jury,  and  spoke. 

"In  summation,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  allow  me  to  recall  to  mind  the  deprav- 
ity of  this  man's  act.  It  can  be  termed  only  selfish,  willful,  yes  inhuman,  murder. 
This  man  before  you,  in  a  rage  of  jealousy,  ruthlessly  perpetrated  the  murder  of 
a  beautiful  young  woman  who  trusted  him  as  a  dear  friend.  This  girl's  "offense" 
was  her  betrothal.    Because  she  preferred  the  love  of  another  to  that  of  Albert 


Durand,  he  judged  her  unworthy  of  life.  Because  she  answered  the  call  of  her 
heart,  she  now  lies  dead,  irrevocably  removed  from  this  world  which  held  such 
promise  for  her,  her  life  destroyed  as  it  barely  reached  its  prime. 

"We  know  they  argued  bitterly  the  night  of  the  murder.  The  desk  clerk  was 
their  audience  as  they  entered  the  lobby  of  her  apartment  house.  He  witnessed  the 
defendant's  threats  as  the  two  walked  to  the  elevator,  and  his  cold  fury  as  he  left. 
I  suggest  that  Albert  Durand  then  brooded  through  the  evening  until  a  plan  came 
to  him,  a  merciless  opportunity  to  cheat  her  of  the  happiness  she  anticipated  with 
childlike  enthusiasm.  Childlike,  yes.  Many  of  you  have  daughters  or  grand- 
daughters just  twenty.  Tell  me  gentlemen,  do  you  consider  them  capable  of 
cruelty?  No.  They  love  life,  they  love  people,  they  love  love  itself.  They  are 
teenagers  at  heart,  dressed  for  the  first  time  in-  the  clothes  and  responsibilities  of 
adulthood.  They  are  God's  most  charming  creatures.  The  victim  was  one  of  these. 
She  was  the  beautiful  creature  of  innocence  that  Albert  Durand  found  unworthy  of 
hfe.  Gentlemen,  imagine  the  scene  which  opened  as  the  defendant  entered  the 
building  at  one  a.m.,  passed  through  the  deserted  lobby  and  took  a  self-service 
elevator  to  the  fifth  floor,  where  this  girl  answered  the  knock  of  her  murder.  There 
were  angry  words  that  led  inevitably  to  the  valiant  but  futile  encounter  of  feminine 
impotence  with  masculine  strength.  Cynthia  Colten,  fighting  for  her  life,  snatched 
up  a  porcelain  figurine  and  flung  it  at  her  assailant.  It  did  not  save  her  life  but  it 
did  mark  the  hand  of  her  murderer  with  a  long  blue  bruise.  You  have  seen  that 
brand  of  guilt  on  Albert  Durand.  He  claims  to  have  shut  a  bureau  drawer  on  his 
hand.  Indeed !  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  intelligent  men.  Then,  according  to 
his  testimony,  he  went  to  Times  Square,  became  intoxicated  and  was  in  a  cab  going 
to  his  apartment  at  the  very  time  of  the  murder.  How  convenient!  But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  existing  record  of  the  ride;  he  can  identify  neither  the  taxi  nor 
the  driver  and,  though  my  colleague  for  the  defense  has  kept  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  for  several  weeks  for  the  driver  to  make  himself  known,  no  one 
answered  the  ad.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  does  not  exist?  Think  of  that  poor  girl 
lying,  such  a  short  time  ago,  among  the  fragments  of  the  broken  figurine.  Would 
you  deny  that  poor  girl  justice?  I  therefore  demand  that  you,  as  the  voice  of 
justice,  reach  the  only  verdict  possible  in  view  of  these  facts.  Albert  Durand  must 
be  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  final  instruction  had  been  given  by  the  judge,  before 
the  twelve  men  filed  into  the  jury  box.  The  courtroom  was  filled  with  a  rising 
crescendo  of  voices  and  the  anxious  squeaks  of  the  straight-back  chairs.  Then,  in 
contrast,  came  a  profound  quiet.  The  foreman  remained  standing  and  faced  the 
judge. 

■'Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  reached  a  verdict?" 

"We  have.  Your  Honor." 

"Then  will  the  defendant  rise  and  face  the  court.  Can  you,  Albert  Durand, 
show  any  reason  why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  against  you?" 

"Yes.  I  ...  no.  No,  forget  it." 

"May  we  have  the  verdict  please."  For  a  long  moment  the  silence  hovered, 
protecting  and  destroying. 

"We  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree." 

■  Thank  you,  gentlemen.   May  I  commend  you  on  a  just  and  honest  decision." 
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The  tenth  of  September  was  unseasonably  cold.  A  foggy  drizzle  had  eveloped 
the  city  in  gloom.  Not  long  before  six  in  the  morning  the  sun  came  up  out  of  the 
Atlantic,  glowed  faintly  and  immediately  hid  itself  for  the  rest  of  the  day  behind 
the  saturated  clouds.  High  up  above  the  iron  grey  Hudson,  Max  Rosen  scowled 
from  his  office  window.  Below  him,  one  lonely  tug  dragged  a  barge  up  river  and 
across  from  him  the  grey  Palisades  rose  out  of  the  huddling  mass  of  freight  docks 
to  be  crowned  by  a  honky-tonk  amusement  park,  now  bleak  and  deserted.  Suddenly, 
his  mouth  curling  down  at  the  corners,  Max  Rosen  slammed  one  chubby  fist  down 
on  the  sill  and  pivoted  back  from  the  window. 

"That  lousy  Durand.  He'll  never  get  out  of  my  hair.  Was  it  my  fault  he's 
getting  the  chair  today?  I  did  all  I  could  with  the  case.  Everybody  knows  he  didn't 
have  a  prayer  of  acquittal,  even  he  did.  It's  all  over  now,  why  do  the  papers  keep 
rehashing  it?  And  now,  just  when  I  get  my  hands  on  the  best  case  of  my  life,  to 
have  it  grabbed  away  because  of  some  bad  publicity  this  morning.  I  was  a  good 
guy  to  try  to  help  Durand  at  all.  If  I'd  been  smart,  I  would  have  dropped  him  like 
the  plague.  Just  because  I  showed  him  a  little  kindness  and  took  the  case,  I  get  it 
in  the  neck.  So  I  lost  that  one,  so  what  ?  Is  that  any  reason  why  Paul  Oliver  should 
call  and  give  me  the  brush?  He'll  be  sorry  he  did.  I  had  the  angle  all  worked  out, 
I  could  get  him  off  without  even  half  trying.  He  won't  find  another  lawyer  in 
New  York  who  can  do  it.  He  needs  me  and  how  I  need  him.  I  could  live  the  rest 
of  the  year  on  what  he'd  pay.  All  the  traffic  can  bear,  and  for  him  that's  plenty. 
Wha*  am  I  getting  so  worked  up  for?  So  the  Oliver  case  went  down  the  drain. 
Weil,  next  month  a  better  one'll  turn  up  and  by  then  no  one  will  remember  that 
Albert  Durand  ever  existed. 


Ira  Harper  yawned  noisly,  poked  one  leg  out  of  the  opened  car  door,  and 
scanned  the  roadmap  he  had  draped  over  the  steering  wheel. 

"Maybe  ya're  right.  Mart.  But  anyway,  that  crossroads  ain't  too  far  back.  We'll 
be  on  the  right  road  again  in  half  an  hour." 

"I  told  you  so,  didn't  I,  Ira?  Says  I,  Ira,  look  here  at  that  road  to  the  left.  Says 
it  goes  to  Barstow  on  the  sign.  That's  where  we're  headed.  You  told  me  that  yaself. 
Now  we've  wasted  all  this  time  to  say  nothing  of  the  gas.  Ira,  you  know  we  can't 
afford  ta  waste  gas.    Ira,  you  listenin'  ta  me?" 

"Yeah."  He  dragged  his  leg  back  into  the  car,  snapped  the  map  down  onto  the 
seat  between  them  and  sent  the  car  squealing  back  in  the  direction  it  had  come. 

"Ira,  I  told  ya  sister  Ruth  we'd  be  in  Lass  Angelees  this  Friday.  The  way  we're 
going,  we'll  never  be  there.  If  ya'd  listen  to  me  once  'n  a  while  you'd  save  us  a 
lotta  trouble.  Here  we  waited  for  ten  years  for  this  trip,  ten  years  of  scrimpin' 
so's  we  could  ride  out  west  and  here  we  are,  two  days  late  already  and  now  we 
most  likely  won't  be  there  by  Friday,  after  I  called  her  an'  all.  An'  then  ta 
hafta  start  right  back  in  five  days  so's  ya  can  get  bacta  work.  You  listenin'  to  me, 
Ira  Harper?" 
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"Yeah."  His  face  never  changed  expression  and  his  eyes  never  left  the  road, 
but  suddenly  he  swerved  to  avoid  hitting  the  small  dog  that  loped  across  the  road 
in  front  of  the  car. 

"Ira!  You'll  kill  the  botha  us.  How  you  can  drive  like  that  and  keep  a  job 
drivin'  a  cab  beats  me.  You  drive  a  car  hke  it's  a  race  horse.  An'  while  I  think  of 
it,  how  come  Mr.  Blake  wouldn't  give  ya  more'n  five  days  off?  You  hacked  six 
years  for  him  and  only  took  off  one  time,  that  ten  days  we  was  down  to  Asbury 
over  the  Fourth.  That  makes  five  years  ya  worked  faithful  an'  never  took  a  day  off 
that  ya  wasn't  side." 

"Stop  yippin',  Mart.  I'll  fix  it  up.  Had  it  in  m'mind  all  along.  We'll  get  ta 
Ruth's  Friday  all  right,  so  just  calm  yaself.  Then  we'll  stay  a  coupla  weeks  and 
drive  back  the  way  we  want.  Maybe  see  Yellowstone  'r  sumpin'." 

"Ya  outta  ya  mind,  Ira?  Whataya  think  Mr.  Blake'll  say  ta  that?" 

"Don't  give  a  damn  about  Blake  anyway.  Hack  jobs  are  a  dime  a  dozen.  Any- 
way, I  think  I'd  like  to  work  in  Brooklyn  insteada  Manhattan.  It  ain't  so  far  from 
home." 

"Huh!  T'ree  miles  difference!" 

"It's  the  difference  between  eatin'  my  lunch  in  some  clip  joint  or  gettin*  a 
decent  one  home  with  it  not  costin'  me  a  fortune.  An'  maybe  I  can  get  some  better 
hours  cruisin'  Brooklyn.  Blake'd  give  me  that  late  run  month  in,  month  out.  An' 
those  drunks  I  hafta  cart  around  in  the  deada  night.  They  can't  carry  on  no  cen- 
versation  wit'  ya,  an'  then  you  gotta  pick  'em  up  an'  carry  'em  to  their  door.  Even 
had  one  a  them  guys  from  the  college  I  had  ta  take  ta  Morningside  Drive  'n  then 
lug  up  t'ree  flightsa  stairs,  month  or  so  ago.  Ya  don't  expect  that  a  college 
teachers." 

"Ira,  I  just  hadda  thought.  Did  you  put  that  package  I  had  for  Ruth  in  the 
car  when  we  left?" 

"What  did  it  look  like?" 

"Wrapped  in  newspaper." 

"Why  ya  don't  thinka  things  like  that  while  we're  still  in  Brooklyn  is  past 
me.  If  I  didn't  put  it  in,  it's  too  bad  now  aint  it?  Anyway,  I  didn't  know  ya  got 
her  nothin'." 

"Just  a  coupla  plates  ta  match  the  kitchen  set  we  give  her  for  her  weddin'.  Why 
dontcha  pay  attention  ta  me?  I  got  'em  out  'n  showed  'em  to  ya  before  I  wrapped 
'em,  the  night  we  was  packin'  ta  leave." 

"I  remember  'em.  White  with  blue  flowers  on." 

"They  was  red  flowers.  Oh,  we  did  forget  'em.  I  remember  plain  as  day.  I  left 
'em  on  the  table  waiting  for  you  to  come  in.  Wanted  to  show  you  sumpin'  or  other 
in  the  paper  I  was  wrappin'  'em  in.  Now  we'll  have  ta  send  'em." 

"Yeah." 

The  old  car  rattled  westward,  stopping  at  small,  paintless  roadstands  and  equ- 
ally worn  tourist  camps,  figuring  prices  by  appearances.  Then  it  would  again  move 
west  until,  in  the  cool  dusk  of  Friday  evening  the  tenth  of  September,  the  hghts  of 
Los  Angeles  twinkled  in  welcome. 
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ANN  SAUNDERS 


The  Disillusioned 


X  HE  tenderness  of  the  innocent  nnarches 

Its  bloody  way:  the  hangman's  hood,  the  guillotine 

Await  with  Irrevocable  patience. 

The  executioner  grimly  stands — 

His  scabious  hand  magnetically  pulls 

The  innocent  into  the  cage  of  his  own  despair. 

His  face  is  slashed  with  scars  of  hurt, 
Raised  streaks  of  red  that  tear  the  soul — 
Innocence  fled,  leaving  disillusionment. 

The  injured  one  of  hawk  eyes 

Seeks  his  prey,  with  hooks  well  greased. 

Only  the  cunning  can  slip  away. 

His  Implastic  heart,  only  a  nut — 

The  cockleburrs  of  conscience  are  but  pricks 

In  his  armor  of  protection. 

He  implants  his  fungi  of  doubt 

In  the  guileless  minds  of  the  innocent, 

And  gloats  to  see  faith  shrivel  and  fall  away. 
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MIMI  THORNTON 

Sweet  Briar   Girl  Makes    Good 

,   .    .    In   A.   Hurry 

Xn  June  1951,  Mary  Jane  Eriksen  was  graduated  from  Sweet  Briar  College.  She 
was  an  English  major  who  had  studied  for  honors  and  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
with  high  honors.    A  month  later,  she  began  writing  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

At  first,  as  she  puts  it,  she  ""shared  a  phone  with  the  fashion  editor"  and 
helped  to  do  an  article  entitled  Back  to  College  on  fall  fashions  for  freshmen. 
Then  she  began  work  on  the  Tribune  Fashion  Show.  Held  in  one  of  the  studios 
of  WGN  (World's  Greatest  Newspaper)  against  a  spectacular  setting,  it  even 
included  a  parade  of  New  York  models  in  creations  especially  designed  for  the 
occasion.  This  took  place  in  October,  and  when  it  was  finished  M.  J.  says  she 
diligently  turned  out  stories  of  her  own  concoction  and  hoped  they  would  be 
accepted.  Mostly  she  just  hung  on  "with  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes." 

Luck  was  with  her,  and  when  one  of  the  society  editors  left,  M.  J.  was  offered 
the  position.  Although  this  was  not  exactly  what  she  had  expected  to  do,  M.  J. 
has  found  this  work  a  lot  of  fun.  Most  of  the  time  she  busies  herself  pacifying 
put-out  parents  who  are  furious  because  daughter's  picture  wasn't  big  enough  or 
didn't  appear  on  the  desired  day. 

A  lot  more  exciting  are  the  balls  and  benefits  which  she  often  reviews.  She 
stays  at  them  as  long  as  she  can,  then  rushes  back  to  meet  the  9:20  deadline,  some- 
times doing  her  typing  in  evening  clothes. 

Through  her  work  M.  J.  has  met  many  famous  people  of  all  sorts.  Averill 
Harriman  and  his  fam.ily  were  in  Chicago  for  the  Democratic  Convention;  Cecil 
B.  DeMille  put  in  an  appearance  at  a  party  given  in  honor  of  his  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth;  and  M.  j.  met  Matisse's  son  at  an  art  exhibition. 

In  connection  with  her  journalistic  talents,  M.  J.  claims  that  she  is  just 
'"v/orking  at  journalism,  trying  to  learn  something,  and  enjoying  it."  And  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  journalism,  she  thinks  Sweet  Briar  is  the  perfect  place. 
In  her  opinion,  "Sweet  Briar's  kind  of  liberal  background  is  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  writing,  because  it  gives  you  a  general  knowledge  of  lots  of  fields 
and  the  ability  to  look  up  what  you  don't  know.  Any  amount  of  journalism  school 
training  .  .  .  won't  supply  that." 
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Y  sister  was  married  the  last  Saturday  in  May.  She  was  twenty-one  then; 
she's  only  five  years  older  than  me.  You  would  have  thought  she  was  the  queen  of 
Sheba  that  day.  Everybody  was  waiting  on  her  and  telhng  her  how  pretty  she 
looked  and  all  that.  Gee,  she  did  look  pretty  too.  I'll  tell  the  world  she  did.  She's 
right  pretty  anyway,  maybe  not  what  you'd  call  beautiful  like  Lana  Turner  or  Hedy 
Lamarr,  but  she  is  pretty.  She's  got  blue  eyes  like  Mother  and  real  soft  brown  hair 
that  kind  of  rolls  up  and  bobs  up  and  down  a  little  bit  when  she  walks.  She  had 
had  about  twenty-seven  boyfriends  before  Bob  came  along  so  I  thought  this  was 
probably  another  man  around  for  a  while;  when  he  started  coming  over  there  all 
the  time  and  calling  her  up  and  sending  her  flowers  I  figured  something  must  be 
going  to  happen.  I'm  pretty  observant  about  things  like  that.  I  didn't  tell  anybody 
'cept  Frank,  and  he's  kind  of  my  best  friend  and  I  sort  of  tell  him  lots  of  things 
anyway.    He  tells  me  everything  too. 

One  day  Sis  came  up  to  me  and  says,  "How'd  you  like  to  have  Bob  for  a 
brother?"  I  acted  like  I  was  real  surprised  and  never  guessed  that  Sis  was  thinking 
about  getting  married,  but  I  acted  pleased  'cause  I  do  like  Bob.  He's  one  of  the  fin- 
est boys  I've  ever  known,  and  if  Sis  thought  he  was  okay,  I  sure  did.  He  was  okay 
too;  he  never  gave  me  that  little  brother  routine  and  he  treated  me  like  I  was  some- 
body. Sis  had  one  ole  stuff  shirt  boyfriend  that  came  from  New  York  and  I  guess 
he  thought  North  Carolina  was  just  beneath  his  dignity.  He  was  all  the  time  talking 
about  the  big  things  in  New  York — the  tall  buildings  and  Rockefeller  Center  and 
the  "drama  he  attended,"  and  how  much  better  everything  was  up  there  than  it  was 
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down  here  in  this  httle  hick  town.  Goldsboro  sure  isn't  any  hick  town  though; 
we've  got  three  movies — one  of  em's  a  drive-in — and  two  sports  stores,  a  big 
department  store  and  a  whole  lot  of  factories.  I  guess  the  biggest  factory  is  the 
Regal  Paper  Co.  out  on  the  Castle  Hayne  Road.  Boy,  that  thing  must  cover  'bout 
two  blocks.  It  sure  is  big:  they've  got  this  one  big  roller  machine  in  there  that's 
about  as  big  as  our  house,  I  reckon.  It  rolls  all  the  paper  out  flat  to  get  it  smooth 
and  then  rolls  it  up  in  rolls.  Sure  is  a  nice  piece  of  machinery,  but  this  ole  stuff 
shirt  thought  it  was  nothing.  Sis  kind  of  took  to  him  for  awhile;  I  sure  don't  know 
why,  but  then  you  never  can  tell  about  a  girl.  I  was  sure  glad  when  she  finally 
figured  out  what  I'd  known  all  along — that  he  was  a  stuff  shirt. 

Then  she  started  going  out  with  another  boy  named  George;  he  used  to  come 
over  and  sit  on  the  porch  swing  and  hold  Sis'  hand  and  talk  to  her  in  real  low  tones. 
He  wore  this  straw  hat  that  had  the  top  out;  it  really  looked  good.  He  said  he'd 
get  me  one  if  I  wanted  one,  but  he  stopped  coming  around  before  I  got  it.  He  was 
a  nice  fellow  though.    I  don't  know  what  ever  happened  to  him. 

I  heard  Sis  come  in  one  night;  it  was  kind  of  late  but  Dad  had  just  gotten  the 
new  Popular  Science  and  I  was  looking  up  some  stuff  about  a  new  madiine.  She 
went  to  tell  Mama  goodnight  and  then  shut  the  door  to  her  room  and  I  heard  her 
sort  of  crying.  I  started  to  go  in  there  'cause  I  hated  for  Sis  to  cry.  We  used  to 
fight  sometimes  when  we  were  little  and  she'd  cry  then,  but  that  was  different  'cause 
I'd  even  cry  too  sometimes.  I  wasn't  a  sissy  you  understand,  but  you  know  how 
kids  are,  'specially  brothers  and  sisters  who  mostly  get  along  fine  'till  something 
comes  up  and  there's  a  fight,  but  we  don't  fight  much  anymore.  I  wanted  to  go  in 
there  now  'cause  I  hate  for  her  to  cry,  but  if  I  did  she'd  know  I  knew  she  was  cry- 
ing and  that  would  make  her  feel  worse,  I  reckoned,  so  I  didn't  go.  But  George 
didn't  come  around  any  more  after  that.  Sis  acted  kind  of  sad  and  grumpy  for 
a  week  or  so,  but  I  sort  of  stayed  away  from  her  and  let  on  that  I  didn't  know 
anything.  I  didn't  even  mention  George  or  anything. 

After  that  this  sort  of  jerk  started  coming  around.  I  didn't  tell  Sis  I  thought  he 
was  a  jerk  'cause  she  sort  of  liked  him,  but  he  was  a  jerk  just  the  same.  He  was  the 
prissy  type  with  so  many  manners  that  he  just  fell  all  over  himself.  Mama  thought 
he  was  a  "charming  young  man,"  but  Dad  always  went  out  the  nights  Sis  went  out 
with  him.  Dad  never  said  anything  though  'cause  he  always  said  that  it  was  up  to 
Sis  and  me  to  pick  our  own  friends  and  he  wouldn't  stand  in  our  way  on  anything. 
I  told  Frank  what  a  jerk  this  guy  was  so  he  came  over  there  one  night  to  look  at 
him.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit.  When  he  got  over  there  the  ole  boy  was 
talking  to  mama — Sis  is  never  ready  when  he  comes.  When  we  walked  in  he  says 
"hi,  boys"  in  this  real  high  voice  and  goes  on  talking  to  mama.  We  sat  down  to 
listen  'til  Sis  came  down.  Gee,  he  was  prissy;  he  said  every  word  like  he  was  on  a 
stage  or  something.  After  they  left  (Sis  and  the  jerk)  Frank  started  taking  him  off. 
I've  never  seen  anything  so  funny  in  my  life.  "Missus  Moore,  delighted  to  see  you; 
you  are  looking  charming  this  evening."  Frank  prissed  up  pretending  he  had  a 
monocle  or  whatever  you  call  those  eyeglass  things  all  the  German  kaisers  have.  "Is 
your  lovely  daughter  ready  to  gallivant  with  her  unworthy  admirer?"  The  jerk  was 
pretty  funny  himself,  but  Frank  was  a  scream.  Sis  ate  all  that  stuff  up  for  a  while;  I 
could  have  told  her  he  was  a  big  fake,  but  I  guess  girls  have  to  find  that  out  for 
themselves. 


One  summer  we  all  went  up  to  the  mountains  in  western  North  Carolina;  we  go 
up  there  a  lot  of  times  in  the  summer  when  Dad  has  a  vacation  from  the  Electrical 
and  Gas  Co.  He's  vice-president  so  he  can  take  his  vacation  most  whenever  he 
wants  it,  but  he  says  that  there  is  always  so  much  to  do  that  he  can't  leave  any  ole 
time;  so  we  usually  go  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  summer-time.  Anyway 
we  were  in  Little  Switzerland  that  summer.  Gee,  it's  pretty  up  there  in  the 
mountains.  It's  so  quiet  and  still,  makes  you  feel  sort  of  funny  inside — I  don't 
mean  funny  so  you  laugh,  I  mean  sort  of  empty  but  still  with  something  there.  Oh, 
I  can't  exactly  explain  it,  but  that's  how  you  feel  anyway.  Sis  must  have  felt  some 
funny  way  too  'cause  she  sort  of  got  interested  in  the  golf  pro  up  there  and  started 
acting  funny  again  like  she  did  when  she  was  going  around  with  that  George  that 
was  such  a  nice  guy.  She  was  sort  of  putting  on  little  airs  and  stuff  but  anybody 
could  tell  it  was  just  for  his  benefit.  She  told  me  about  this  square  dance  that  they 
went  to  one  night  with  all  the  fiddlers  and  loud  singing  and  everything;  she  said  it 
was  so  dreamy,  in  that  silly,  far-off  voice.  I  swannie,  I  can't  see  anything  dreamy 
about  an  ole  square  dance  and  I  didn't  mind  telling  her  I  didn't,  but  she  said  I 
wouldn't  understand.  I  don't  reckon  I  would.  She  sure  was  stuck  on  that  guy, 
though.  We  stayed  up  there  two  weeks  and  Sis  didn't  want  to  come  home.  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  marry  that  fellow  right  then  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  come 
home.  I  didn't  really  think  that  'cause  he  hadn't  asked  her  but  she  sure  acted  like  it. 
She  used  to  get  me  to  go  over  to  the  golf  course  with  her  to  watch  him  play  golf. 
Gee,  he  was  good,  he  really  was.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  teach  me  how  to 
play  and  showed  me  all  of  the  grips  and  things.  He  was  a  real  nice  guy.  Sis  thought 
so,  too.  One  day  about  a  week  before  we  were  supposed  to  go  home,  (we  stayed 
ten  days  more  than  we  were  going  to)  this  blond  girl  came  from  Philadelphia  or 
somewhere  and  moved  into  the  cottage  right  next  to  us.  She  was  right  pretty  I 
thought.  I  reckon  she  was  a  little  older  than  Sis — she  looked  it  anyway  but  I 
don't  know  too  much  about  how  old  girls  are.  Anyhow  the  night  she  came  Sis 
stayed  at  home — said  she  was  tired  and  wanted  to  rest.  The  next  day  I  saw  the  pro 
giving  the  pretty  girl  from  Philly  golf  lessons,  so  I  told  Sis  since  she  was  so  stuck 
on  him.  She  got  kind  of  huffy  and  said  she  didn't  care  and  went  upstairs  and 
banged  the  door.  Sis  stayed  home  the  next  night,  too,  and  we  left  the  day  after  that. 
Guess  Sis  got  tired  of  waiting  for  that  guy  to  call  her  up.  She  sure  was  grumpy 
for  a  while  after  that. 

Mama  and  Dad  wanted  Sis  to  finish  at  Salem,  but  Sis  wanted  to  stay  at  home 
that  same  fall  for  some  reason.  Whatever  it  was  I  was  kind  of  glad  she  did  'cause 
it  gets  sort  of  lonesome  sometimes  around  home.  The  reason  she  stayed  home  fin- 
ally came  around  to  the  house.  I  sure  did  like  him.  His  name  was  Henry  and  he 
had  been  in  the  Marines  and  knew  some  of  the  best  stories.  Sis  was  never  ready 
when  he  came  so  he'd  talk  to  me  just  like  I  was  his  same  age  and  everything;  he 
knew  more  about  engines  than  most  anybody.  He  sure  was  interesting  and  nice  too. 
One  afternoon  he  and  Sis  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  Carolina-Tennessee  football 
game  and  Sis  couldn't  go  'cause  she  had  a  cold  so  Henry  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go. 
Carolina  beat  the  tar  out  of  Tennessee;  it  sure  was  a  good  game.  I  certainly  was 
sorry  when  Sis  stopped  going  around  with  him.  I  didn't  know  why,  but  I  figured 
it  out  when  this  Bob  started  coming  around.  I  could  tell  Sis  liked  him  a  whole 
lot.  I  guess  it  was  sort  of  the  way  she  looked  at  him  or  something.  I'm  observant 
about  that  sort  of  thing.   He  came  over  all  the  time  and  called  up  on  the  phone  and 


talked  for  hours;  I  don't  know  how  come  she  talked  to  him  so  dagone  much;  she 
never  talked  to  all  the  other  boys  that  much.  He  was  nice  but  he  wasn't  half  as 
interesting  as  Henry.  I  guess  Sis  thought  so,  though,  'cause  she  was  all  sugar  and 
spice  when  he  was  around. 

It  was  in  March  when  Sis  asked  me  how  I'd  like  to  have  Bob  for  a  brother  and 
I  acted  so  pleased.  The  next  day  Bob  asked  me  to  be  one  of  the  ushers  in  their 
wedding.  As  I  said  I  sort  of  know  what  was  going  on,  but  when  you  got  right 
down  to  it  it  sounded  sort  of  funny,  'specially  since  I  hadn't  thought  too  much 
about  it.   Course  I  said  I'd  be  in  it  'cause  I  guess  I'd  do  most  anything  for  Sis. 

There  sure  was  a  lot  of  commotion  around  here  after  that.  I  didn't  think 
getting  married  could  possibly  be  so  much  trouble.  When  I  get  married,  if  I  ever 
do,  I'm  sure  not  going  to  have  all  that  commotion.  People  called  up  all  the  time 
and  I  had  to  answer  the  phone  and  I  didn't  know  whether  Sis  needed  an  organist, 
or  a  car  or  a  vacuum  cleaner.  I  asked  Sis  about  all  that  stuff,  and  she  said  she  didn't 
have  time  for  'all  that  stuff,'  so  I  finally  stopped  telling  her.  Mama  and  Sis  sure 
were  busy;  every  day  when  I'd  come  home  from  baseball  practice  there  were 
twenty-seven  more  boxes  all  over  the  place.  I  tried  to  help  some,  but  when  some- 
body's getting  married,  that's  no  place  for  a  man.  No,  Sir.  'Cept  after  all  those 
presents  come  and  they  need  somebody  to  uncrate  all  that  stuff  and  move  it  around. 

Anyway  the  day  of  the  wedding  Bob  was  so  nervous  he  couldn't  even  hold  a 
cigarette.   Ole  Sis  was  real  calm  and  everything. 

Mama  cried  when  I  took  her  to  her  seat  in  the  church  and  Dad  looked  kind  of 
shaky  and  sad  when  he  came  up  the  aisle  with  Sis.  I  sure  was  scared,  walking  up 
that  aisle.  I've  never  been  in  a  wedding  before  and  I  didn't  half  know  what  to  do 
but  I  reckon  I  did  it  anyhow.  One  of  my  garters  kept  sliding  down  all  the  time 
and  I  wanted  to  reach  down  and  pull  it  up.  One  of  the  bridesmaid's  dresses  nearly 
got  caught  on  fire.   But  everything  went  off  all  right  I  reckon. 

I'm  kind  of  glad  it's  all  over  with — all  the  fuss  and  commotion  I  mean — 
but  I  sure  will  miss  Sis.  She  said  I  could  come  up  to  visit  them  in  Wallace  when- 
ever I  wanted  to,  but  it's  just  not  exactly  the  same  around  here  any  more  since  Sis 
and  Bob  got  married. 


S.  T.  BERNARD 


Old  Man 


I  OU  watch  with  eyes  of  hidden  light 
And  walk  the  holy  ground  of  age. 
You  hear  the  secret  of  the  wise, 
And  smile. 

I  watch  with  eyes  of  darkness  bright 
And  run  the  ground  of  foolishness. 
I  hear  the  call  of  chimera, 
And  frown. 
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COURTNEY  WILLARD 


The   Dualist 

IT  flies,  dark  bird  of  my  desire, 

ouf  from  this  unquief  earth; 

too  high,  too  bright  eternal  fire, 

Its  wings  were  clipped  at  birth. 

Fall  back  to  me,  bright  failure;  falter 

poor  useless  wings  eclipsed;  halter 

the  flaming  heart  before  it  dies, 

striving,  immortal  strife,  to  rise. 

If  I  set  it  free  to  flame, 

to  flash  from  the  insistent  clay, 

I  shall  become  another  Cain 

concomitant  to  day. 

This  apparition  lives  and  dies 

through  a  thousand  mortal  lies. 

Beneath  is  vital  beyond  seeing; 

this  is  reality,  this  is  being. 

Out  of  darkness  and  suspension 

comes  creation,  point  of  tension 

between  this  finite  mind  and  matter. 

Walls  rise  up  to  mangle,  scatter 

unity,  product  of  the  mind. 

Defend  me,  bright  bird,  shine! 
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PAULA  SUE  BURNUM 


The  Lost  Nestling 


w 


HEN  Susan  opened  her  eyes  the  sun  was  casting  small  blocks  of  light  on 
the  floor;  the  windows  were  down,  and  the  warmth  of  the  room  was  pleasant  on 
her  cheeks.  Blue  fur-lined  bedroom  shoes  and  a  pink  robe  were  on  a  chair  by 
the  radiator  becoming  nicely  toasted.  The  red  flannel  horse  with  stuffing  escaping 
from  his  ruptured  belly,  Raggedy  Ann  and  Raggedy  Andy,  and  the  spotted  Kan- 
garoo sat  side  by  side  on  the  toy  shelf.  "Silly  old  things,"  she  thought,  "I  suppose 
they  didn't  go  to  sleep  at  all.  Just  talked  all  night  long."  She  smiled  and  looked 
at  the  brown  bear  beside  her.  "And  how  are  you,  Bear?"  she  said,  "Did  you 
sleep  good?"  Her  glance  fell  on  the  books  on  the  bedside  table.  "Look,  Bear,  I  can 
read  now.   This  is  Dick;  see  him  run,  Dick  runs  fast." 

She  hopped  up  in  bed,  flinging  tangled  braids  over  her  shoulders.  The  day 
was  beginning.  She  bounced  on  the  mattress,  knocking  the  covers  on  the  floor. 
Bare  feet  hit  a  wooly  white  rug;  one  hand  clutched  pajama  bottoms  around  the 
waist. 

"My  mother  was  a  Christian,  and  I  shall  not  be  moved;  I'se  crossing  River 
Jordan,  but  I  shall  not  be  moved."  Mamie  was  singing,  hanging  out  clothes  in  the 
back  yard. 

Up  went  a  window.  Susan  was  still,  sniffing  wood  smoke,  feeling  the  tingle  of 
October,  watching  the  yellow  maple  leaves  float  down. 

"Hey,  Mamie.  Boo!" 

"My  goodness,  it's  that  little  gal  called  Susan.  You  scared  me  plumb  to  death, 
honey.   Ain't  you  going  to  school  this  morning?" 

"This  is  Saturday.    I  don't  ever  go  to  school  on  Saturday.    You  know  that." 

"Mamie's  just  teasing  her  li'l  miss.  I  knows  it.  Now  run  on  child,  you'll  take 
cold  in  the  draft.  Put  those  pretty  shoes  and  robe  on,  and  I'll  give  you  some 
breakfast." 

"Where's  Mama,  Mamie?    And  Daddy?" 
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"He's  done  left  for  work;  she's  still  in  bed.  Now  don't  go  bothering  your 
Mama  none.  Come  on  out  in  the  kitchen  with  me." 

The  eager  face  disappeared  from  the  window.  The  large  black  woman  fastened 
the  last  white  cloth  on  the  wire  line. 

II 

Susan  splashed  water  on  her  eyes.  The  stinging  cold  chased  the  last  sleepiness 
away.  She  climbed  up  on  the  bathroom  stool  and  gazed  admiringly  at  the  little 
girl  in  the  mirror.  Brown  eyes  looked  back  at  her;  she  smiled  and  the  other 
child  smiled  too,  displaying  a  gap  in  the  front  of  her  mouth  where  not  long  ago 
a  baby  tooth  had  been. 

"I'll  just  tiptoe  very  quietly  in  Mama's  room,"  she  told  the  reflection,  "and  give 
her  a  butterfly  kiss." 

The  big  room  was  chilled  and  dim  and  smelled  faintly  of  ammonia  and  cold 
cream.  The  familiar  furniture  looked  strange;  one  twin  bed  was  neatly  made  up 
and  no  striped  pajamas  hung  from  the  closet  door.  For  a  moment  she  was  fright- 
ened— maybe  this  was  not  her  house,  not  her  parents'  room;  not  her  mother  lying 
very  still  on  the  other  bed;  maybe  she  was  not  herself  at  all.  Susan  slowly  crossed 
the  floor,  her  shoes  making  mufiled  noises  like  the  leaves  hitting  the  ground  out- 
side.  She  leaned  down  and  fluttered  her  eyelashes  on  a  cool  cheek. 

"Mama,  it's  me,  Susan!" 

The  figure  on  the  bed  moved;  the  covers  opened,  and  Susan  climbed  in. 

"Good  morning,  darling.  How  are  you  today?  You  know  what  I  need  most  of 
all  right  now  is  a  little  girl  to  hug  me  and  cuddle  up  dose." 

Susan  lay  in  blissful  suspension,  hugging  a  soft  waist,  feeling  the  smoothness 
of  a  silk  nightgown,  and  hearing  the  beating  of  a  heart  beneath  her  head. 

"I  love  you.  Mama!" 

"I  love  you,  too." 

"More  than  any  thing  in  the  whole  world.-*" 

"More  than  anything  or  anyone  anj'where." 

Susan  sighed  contentedly.  Life  was  warm  and  comforting  like  the  bed  and 
her  mother's  body  close  to  her.  She  was  a  small  bird  in  a  nest,  and  she  made 
several  soft  chirping  sounds  to  herself. 

Ill 

Skate  wheels  roared  over  rough  sidewalks  like  low-flying  planes.  Two  small 
girls  rolled  down  the  hill.  Susan  felt  her  socks  creeping  down  into  her  oxfords; 
the  wind  and  speed  made  her  nose  run.  Her  skates  faltered,  and  she  fought  to 
keep  standing.  The  noisy  wheels  had  complete  power  over  her;  she  only  bent  her 
body  forward  and  waited  for  the  bottom  and  the  hard  thud  against  the  tree  that 
kept  her  from  rolling  on  and  on.  Jean  was  all  ready  there,  stamping  on  the 
ground  and  watching  Susan's  descent. 

"Look  out!"  Susan  shrieked. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  felt  the  bark  burn  her  fingers,  and  the  roaring  stopped, 
except  in  her  ears.  Her  feet  still  wanted  to  move,  and  she  wondered  if  they  would 
ever  stop. 

They  sat  by  the  tree  in  a  pile  of  leaves.  Susan  wiped  her  nose  on  her  sweater 
sleeve  and  dug  her  fingers  in  the  damp  earth.  Jean  carefully  pushed  her  hair  back 
in  place  and  smoothed  the  blue  dress  with  white  boats  sailing  around  the  skirt. 


Jean  was  in  the  second  grade.  She  had  neat  blonde  curls,  not  quite  blue  eyes,  and 
perpetually  clean  fingernails.  Susan  rubbed  her  smudged  nose  with  grubby  fingers 
and  reached  vainly  for  a  lost  hair  ribbon.  She  rather  wished  she  might  be  Jean, 
who  won  Sunday  School  prizes  and  was  chased  by  giggling  little  boys  at  morning 
recess,  but  she  remembered  Jean's  daddy  didn't  live  with  her.  It  was  almost  time 
for  lunch;  perhaps  Jean  ought  to  go  home  now,  back  to  the  mother  whose  body 
was  hard  and  thin  like  an  uncomfortable  chair  and  the  fluffy  cat  who  lay  on  a  bed 
and  purred  lazily  all  day. 

She  walked  to  the  corner  with  the  other  child,  watched  her  cross  the  street,  and 
go  in  the  brick  house  with  three  potted  plants  on  either  side  of  the  white  door. 

A  skinny  dog  ran  by,  his  ribs  protruding  from  his  soiled  grey  sides  like 
spokes  in  an  umbrella.  Susan  felt  a  sad  emptiness  in  the  inexplicable  region 
directly  beneath  her  throat.    She  called  to  the  dog,  but  he  ran  on. 

Miss  Mary  was  sitting  on  the  brick  wall  by  Susan's  house,  a  rose  shawl  pulled 
loosely  over  her  black  wool  dress,  a  walking  cane  leaning  on  her  rheumatic  knees, 
the  soft  wrinkled  face  turned  toward  the  noon-day  sun. 

"Hello,"  said  Susan,  sitting  down  beside  her  with  the  special  understanding 
the  very  young  and  the  very  old  have  for  one  another. 

"It's  a  nice  day  for  skating,"  Miss  Mary  said,  her  faded  old  eyes  tasting  the 
youth,  beauty,  and  hope  of  the  child  with  the  dirty  fingernails,  scabby  knees,  dis- 
heveled pigtails,  and  great  sweet  eyes. 

"Daddy  didn't  sleep  in  his  bed  last  night.  Mamie  was  making  up  the  company 
room  this  morning." 

"Oh— " 

"Mama  was  still  in  bed  when  I  got  up." 

"Now,  lots  of  people  like  to  change  beds  occasionally,  and  sleep  late,  dear.  I 
wouldn't  think  about  it  any  more." 

The  sun  was  very  warm  on  their  heads.  The  maple  branches  stirred  in  a  breeze, 
and  more  leaves  dropped  on  the  sidewalk.  Hunger  moved  in  Susan's  stomach,  and 
she  went  into  the  house  for  lunch. 

IV 

"Hello,"  said  the  voice  in  the  telephone,  "Where's  my  Punkin  Pete?" 

"Not  here,  not  here,"  Susan  squealed,  clutching  tightly  the  black  tube  that 
held  her  father's  voice. 

"Well,  now,  you  don't  say.  I  was  going  to  the  country  with  a  couple  of  other 
dogs,  and  I  thought  maybe  she'd  go  with  us." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  this  is  me.  I'll  go,  please,  please,  please!" 

The  field  was  brown  and  green  and  yellow  and  red.  Dead  cotton  bolls  crunched 
like  popping  corn  under  Susan's  heavy  shoes.  The  dogs  ran  through  the  high  grass, 
making  meaningless  circles,  sniffing  each  log,  and  turning  back  frequently  to  rub 
against  her  father's  legs  and  bark  for  the  joy  of  being  loose,  the  smell  of  birds  in 
the  grass,  and  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the  man. 

Susan  ran  after  the  smooth-coated  pointer  and  the  shaggy  setter.  She  was  a 
dog  chasing  after  the  wild  scent,  a  cowboy  galloping,  galloping,  galloping;  a 
nameless  creature  running  faster  and  faster,  prickly  burrs  catching  at  her  blue  jeans, 
the  burning  in  her  chest  getting  larger  and  larger. 

She  dropped  down  on  a  small  slope,  the  little  veins  in  her  temple  pounded  like 
two  drums.    The  sky  was  very  blue  with  white  clouds  stretched  across  it  like  the 


cotton  candy  one  buys  at  the  circus.  Smoke  was  rising  from  a  cabin  chimney  on 
the  edge  of  the  j&eld.  Dark  children  played  on  a  dogtrot  porch.  A  sweating  Negro 
man  chopped  wood  in  a  bare  dirt  yard.  The  dogs  hcked  her  face  with  damp,  rough 
tongues.  She  rolled  over  and  laughed  at  the  wonder  of  being  alive.  Her  father 
called  the  dogs  away  and  swung  her  up  to  his  shoulders.  She  hugged  him  tightly 
rubbed  her  cheek  against  the  sharp  pricks  of  new  whiskers,  and  smelled  old  leather, 
dead  game,  and  cigars. 


Adult  laughter  and  talking  and  clinking  of  ice  cubes  in  glasses  of  amber  liquid 
filled  the  living  room.  It  was  the  lonesome  time  when  the  pink  and  gold  and  blue 
of  sunset  was  gone,  and  the  darkness  hadn't  come.  The  reality  and  activity  of  day- 
light had  disappeared  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  maple  leaves  in  the  sun.  It 
was  enough  now  for  a  small  girl  to  sit  quietly  on  the  floor  and  listen.  The  uncle, 
who  wore  garters  to  keep  silk  socks  up  on  his  thin,  white  hairy  legs,  told  her  stories 
and  made  promises  that  would  never  materialize,  but  were  painfully  exciting 
because  they  might.  The  aunt  with  the  wart  in  the  dimple  of  her  nose  made  faces 
like  a  crying  old  lady,  a  monkey,  and  a  neighing  horse  to  amuse  her.  Her  mother 
wore  a  green  dress  with  gold  sparkles,  and  was  very,  very  merry.  Her  father  only 
sat  in  the  big  chair  and  drank  from  the  glass  in  his  hand. 

Night  came  and  Mamie  gave  her  supper  on  a  small  round  table  in  the  kitchen. 
The  company  left.  The  house  was  silent  except  for  the  slam  of  a  door  and  the 
faint  noise  of  her  father's  car  going  down  the  drive.  Presently  her  mother  began 
to  play  the  piano. 

VI 

Her  room  was  dark.  The  light  from  the  street  lamp  faintly  illuminated  the 
dolls  on  the  toy  shelf.  She  burrowed  deep  under  the  covers,  like  a  small  animal  in 
his  den,  hugging  the  brown  bear  close  to  her  chest.  It  had  been  a  nice  day.  Mamie 
had  sung  in  the  yard.  She  had  rolled  swiftly  down  the  hill.  Miss  Mary  had  sat  in 
the  sun.  She  had  run  through  the  tall  grass.  Her  daddy  had  smelled  of  smoke  and 
dogs;  and  his  arms  had  held  her  tightly.  Her  mother's  bed  had  been  soft  and 
warm. 

Mixed  thoughts  and  memories  led  her  into  sleep.  She  was  chasing  the  skinny 
dog  down  a  strange  street;  Jean  was  sitting  on  her  front  steps,  the  yellow  cat  in 
her  lap;  her  uncle  was  taking  her  on  the  excursion  he  had  promised;  Raggedy  Ann 
and  Andy  were  talking  loudly  on  the  shelf.  She  shivered  and  awoke  from  the 
half  sleep  that  proceeds  complete  oblivion.  The  angry  voices  were  still  there.  It  was 
not  a  dream.  A  man  and  a  woman  spoke  cruelly,  despairingly,  and  futilely. 

The  sheets  were  cold.  She  crouched  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  listening,  trying 
to  understand.  Her  throat  felt  dry;  her  heart  thudded  painfully.  She  rubbed  her 
cheeks  on  the  teddy  bear's  rough  wool.  The  darkness  was  complete;  morning  would 
never  come. 

"Mama,"  she  whispered,  "Daddy." 

No  one  heard.  Then  the  sobbing  began  and  continued  Hke  the  moaning  trees 
who  lose  their  leaves  in  the  wind,  like  a  strange  creature  who  seeks  an  unknown 
place,  like  a  bird  who  has  fallen  from  the  nest  and  has  no  one  to  pick  it  up 
again. 
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Brambler  Browsings 

The  best  way  to  drive  out  the  devil  is  to  scorn  him.  In  The  Screivtape 
Letters,  a  volume  of  educational  epistles  from  a  master  fiend,  Screwtape,  to  his 
novice  nephew,  Wormwood,  C.  S.  Lewis  writes  about  the  ingenious  devices 
whereby  these  invisible  demons  tempt  us.  The  paths  of  wickedness,  apparently 
are  not  always  easy,  even  to  a  devil. 

The  hapless  "patient,"  who  is  a  fool,  "thanks  to  Our  Father  Below,"  suffers 
through  the  vagaries  of  life  because  he  cannot  see  the  Church  as  all  devils  see 
her — an  awesome  shelter  of  salvation  and  peace  stretched  over  all  ages  and 
spheres.  He  joins  the  Church,  and  Wormwood  teaches  him  to  believe  that  he  has 
done  "the  Enemy"  (God)  a  great  favor  for  which  He  ought  to  be  everlastingly 
grateful.  He  falls  in  love,  and  Wormwood  tempts  him  to  imitate  the  faults  of 
his  Christian  sweetheart  while  gazing  at  her  virtues.  The  "patient"  endures  the 
trials  of  false  spirituahty,  sensual  temptation,  and  superficial  companionship.  He 
finds  that  fear,  hatred,  superstition,  cowardice,  despair,  and  fatigue  complicate  his 
life  during  wartime. 

Behind  all  these  difficulties  is  Wormwood,  the  stumbling,  fumbling  little 
devil  who  might  be  in  charge  of  any  of  us.  His  hopeless  situation  almost  makes 
us  pity  him.  The  poor  thing  is  threatened  with  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  new 
House  of  Correction  for  Incompetent  Tempters.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  him  to  the  somewhat  other  than  tender  mercies  of  his  "increasingly  raven- 
ous" uncle. 

This  story  is  an  excellent  framework  for  the  moral  essays  set  forth  in  it. 
These  are  no  ordinary  essays,  however.  The  morals  of  these  stories  are  so  cleverly 
inserted  that  we  do  not  mind  them  at  all.  The  idea  of  a  devil  fretting  and  fuming 
around,  trying  to  lure  a  soul,  and,  at  the  same  time,  kowtowing  to  his  superior 
officers,  is  so  "devilishly"  funny  that  the  sting  of  recognizing  in  ourselves  the 
petty  things  that  dominate  our  lives  is  hardly  painful. 

We  see  our  sins  in  a  different  light  with  these  new,  and  logical  interpretations 
of  well-known  evils,  such  as  gluttony.  We  alternate  between  cowering  in  our 
chairs,  heads  hung  in  shame,  and  whooping  with  amusement  at  some  comments 
of  "His  Abysmal  Sublimit)',  the  Under-Secretary,  Screwtape,  T.  E.,  B.  S.,  etc."  We 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  find  new  ideas  each  time. 

The  Screivtape  Letters  is  a  book  that  cati  be  put  down — and  picked  up  again 
at  a  time  when  we  won't  hate  ourselves  for  neglecting  more  important  things.  Con- 
veniently written,  in  almost  serial  style,  for  the  busy  reader,  it  is  as  full  of  suspense 
as  a  bona  fide  mystery.  The  last  chapter,  wherein  the  Good  triumphs  over  the 
Evil,  is  masterfully  written,  and  concludes  with  a  mixture  of  humor  and  sadness 
that  leaves  a  distinct  feeling  of  satisfaction.  The  Screwtape  Letters  is  definitely 
good  entertainment,  and  well  worth  the  small  amount  of  time  needed  to  read  it. 

Mary  Anne  McPherson 


The  Man  on  a  Donkey  is  a  novel  of  early  sixteenth  century  England,  written 
by  an  historian,  H.  F.  M.  Prescott.  The  book's  theme  is  the  meaning  of  religion  to 
different  people  in  the  years  when  Henry  VIII  made  himself  head  of  the  English 
church  and  closed  the  monasteries.  Miss  Prescott  shows  the  effect  of  the  king's 
policy  on  the  lives  of  her  characters,  who  are  an  exceptionally  interesting  group 
of  people,  both  as  individuals  and  in  relation  to  the  period  in  which  they  lived. 

Only  two  of  the  five  leading  characters  in  the  novel  are  entirely  imaginary. 
The  names  and,  in  part,  the  personalities  of  the  others  are  from  contemporary 
records.  Christabel  Cowper,  the  prioress  of  a  small  convent,  loves  power  and 
property  more  than  religion.  Lord  Darcy  cannot  adjust  himself  to  a  time  when 
the  nobles  are  losing  their  independence  and  becoming  servants  of  the  king.  Darcy 
opposes  Henry  VIII;  so  does  Robert  Aske,  a  lawyer  who  once  wanted  to  be  a  monk. 
Aske  finds  that  he  cannot  support  the  king  with  a  good  conscience,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  an  uprising  to  protest  against  the 
changes  Henry  is  making.  Julian  Savage,  a  young  girl  who  loves  Aske,  and  Gil- 
bert Dawe,  a  priest  with  radical  ideas,  are  fictional,  but  they  are  as  convincing  as 
the  others. 

Henry  VIII  is  shown  as  well,  becoming  more  cruel  as  he  grows  older.  Anne 
Boleyn  is  very  real;  saucy  and  confident  when  she  has  the  king's  favor,  and  terri- 
fied when  she  loses  it.  Katherine  of  Aragon,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  many  others, 
historical  and  imagined,  appear  too.  Contrasted  with  all  of  them  is  Malle,  a  mad 
serving-woman,  whose  visions  of  Christ  are  an  impressive  comment  on  the  con- 
fusion and  bitterness  of  the  times. 

The  novel  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  chronicle,  beginning  in  1509  and  ending 
nearly  thirty  years  later.  It  is  made  up  of  short  scenes,  in  which  the  setting  and 
action  are  carefully  described.  This  method  could  be  tiresome,  but  it  is  not,  for  Miss 
Prescott  is  an  unusually  skillful  writer.  Reading  her  splendid  book  gives  one  an 
almost  visual  impression  of  early  Tudor  England. 

Carolyn  Smith 
ANN   SAUNDERS 

J[~£  EAT  trembling,  heart  in  slivers, 
Cracked  fire  and  a  cockroach; 
Last  crackles  of  hope — 
Ice  and  solitude. 

Blank  window,  face  turned  inside, 
Count  the  peels  of  dripping  plaster; 
Mend  the  torn  sheet — 
And  walk  and  walk  and  walk. 

Ragged  light  b'ares  dumbly, 
Numb,  naked  but  for  bones; 
Listen — his  hollow  footsteps — 


SALLY  JOSEPH 
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,Y  love  spills  over,  and  over,  and  over. 
Like  rainwater. 
Like  rainwater. 
It  tickles  the  mountainsides 
And  courses  down  their  fat  cheeks 
Creasing  their  bodies  with  freshness 
Slipping  in  and  out  between  their  green  breasts 
Streaming  past  their  timbered  clothes 
Filling  their  hearts  full,  fuller 
Now  they  have  too  much  water 
As  I  have  too  much  love. 
It  spills  over,  and  over,  and  over, 
Uncaught, 
Unheld, 
Untried. 


NN   SAUNDERS 


FETTERS  of  numbness  binding. 
Blood  gone;  flesh  withered 
hianging  flabby,  that  which  once 

had  been 

kissed. 
To  be  whole  again,  unscathed, 
Free,  dissolved  in  blue; 
Glorious  smile  wilted  into  disrepair 

was  there 

now  lost. 
Weighty  snow,  unmelting  heaviness, 
Snuffs,  black  and  red  signals  of 
Dullness — exacerbation;   stony  tears 

will  fall 

unfelt. 


BARBARA  BROWN 


The  Victor 


A  WO  little  boys  were  walking  down  the  street.  They  kept  in  step  with  each' 
other,  and  swung  their  arms  back  and  forth.  One  started  to  skip,  and  the  other' 
followed,  and  they  began  playing  follow-the-leader  without  saying  a  word;  they| 
had  done  the  same  thing  many  times  before.  Blond  hair  got  muddy  as  one  little  | 
boy  turned  a  somersault.  The  dirt  did  not  show  as  much  on  the  dark  hair,  but  mud- ' 
splattered  on  the  ear  and  cheek.  | 

"You  got  mud  on  you  agin,"  the  little  blond  boy  said  to  his  friend.  Quickly,: 
the  back  of  a  dirty  hand  brushed  the  mud  oflf  the  cheek.  J 

""You  didn't  git  it  all  off,"  the  blond  little  boy  said.  'i| 

""Aw,  I  don't  care.  Anyway,  I'm  tired  of  playing  follow-the-leader:  Let's  go 
down  to  the  pond,  Freddy.  Mama  says  they  have  new  ducks." 

""I  don't  wanta  see  ducks." 

'"Well,  what  do  you  wanta  do?" 

""Play." 

"Well,  I  mean  play  what?" 

"You  always  think  up  the  games.  What?" 

"Let's  play  king." 

"Okay." 

They  walked  on  down  the  street.  Freddy  hobbled  with  one  foot  in  the  gutter 
and  one  on  the  curbstone. 

"Hey  look,  I'm  crippled,"  he  shouted  to  his  friend.  ""Hey  Rule,  look  at  me." 

Raoul  had  jumped  up  onto  a  little  stone  wall  along  the  sidewalk.  He  looked  at 
Freddy  and  smiled,  and  started  to  whistle. 

"What  are  you  always  whistling  for?" 

"Well,  I  guess  'cause  I'm  happy." 

"'Mama  said  you're  not  s'posed  to  whistle." 

""Mine  never  did." 

"'Yes,  but  mine  said  yours  doesn't  know  any  better." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Never  mind.  Let's  play." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  king  of  China  and  wear  a  long  red  robe  and  you  can  .  .  ." 

""No,  no,  no,  no.   I'll  be  king;  anyway,  whoever  heard  of  a  king  wearing  a  red 
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robe.  Kings  wear  purple  robes.  Miss  Harris  told  us  yesterday  that  all  the  kings 
wear  purple  robes.  You  wouldn't  know,  you  never  pay  any  attention  in  school. 
That's  why  you're  so  dumb." 

"I'm  not  dumb.  I  just  don't  like  school.    I'm  smarter'n  you." 

"You  are  not." 

"I  am,  too." 

"My  mama  said  you  were  dumb,  and  my  mama  oughta  know." 

"Hey  lookout.  Aw,  now  see  what  you've  done." 

"It  was  only  a  ol'  flower." 

"Yes,  but  you  ruined  it,  you  ruined  it,"  Raoul  shouted.  "What  did  you  do 
that  for,  Freddy?  You  rviined  it.  You  stepped  right  on  it."  Rauol  squatted  over 
the  crushed  jonquil  and  looked  at  it.  He  put  his  slender,  dark  hand  on  it  and 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  bruised  petals. 

"It  was  only  a  ol'  flower,"  Freddy  repeated,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  convince 
Raoul  of  the  fact. 

"Mama  always  says, 

"Whenever  a  little  flower  you  see, 
Remember  God  made  it  for  thee.'  " 

"Are  we  gonna  play  king  or  not?" 

"I  guess." 

"You  can't  be  king,  Rule.  You  got  a  hole  in  the  elbow  of  your  sweater,  and 
no  king  ever  had  that." 

"It's  just  an  old  sweater." 

"Yes,  but  you  can't  be  king." 

"I  don't  wanta  play  king  any  more." 

"Neither  do  I." 

Freddy  kicked  a  stone  ahead  of  him;  then  Raoul  kicked  it,  then  Freddy  kicked; 
then  Raoul  kicked  it  too  hard  and  it  rolled  into  the  gutter.  The  postman  passed 
them  and  smiled.  Raoul  started  to  whistle  again.  Freddy  stopped  swinging  his 
arms  and  put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  knickers. 

"What' 11  we  play?" 

"Dunno." 

A  department  store  delivery  track  screeched  to  a  stop  as  a  blue-uniformed 
boy  swung  from  the  open  doorway  with  a  brown  package  in  one  hand. 

"Hey,  Freddy,  look  here,"  Raoul  shouted,  pointing  to  a  vacant  lot. 

"What?"  Freddy  answered. 

"Here,  this  baseball  glove.  It's  just  lying  here.  Isn't  anybody's  'cepting  now  it's 
mine." 

"What  do  you  mean  it's  yours?" 

"Well,  I  found  it,  didn't  I?" 

"We  found  it,  you  mean." 

"No  sir,  /  found  it." 

"Mama  says  you  oughta  share  what  you  have." 

"But  /  found  it." 

"But  I  have  a  right  to  it.    I'm  your  friend." 

"But  you've  already  got  one  glove." 

"And  I  let  you  play  with  it,  don't  I?" 

"Yes,  but  this  is  mine." 
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"It  means  more  to  me  than  it  does  to  you." 

"Why?" 

"Just  'cause,  that's  why." 

Raoul  and  Freddy  both  had  hold  of  the  glove.  Freddy  started  to  tug  at  it. 
"It's  mine.  Rule,  it's  mine,"  he  shouted.  Raoul's  dark  eyes  flashed,  and  suddenly 
he  stood  erect  and  dropped  his  hand  from  the  glove,  making  Freddy  almost  fall 
backwards. 

"You're  right,  it's  yours,"  he  said  quietly. 

"See,  see.  I  tole  you." 

Freddy  took  the  glove  in  both  his  hands,  smiled  triumphantly,  and  started  to 
walk  away.  Raoul  stood  still  for  a  minute,  and  then  turned  his  back. 

"It's  mine  now,"  Freddy  said  quietly  to  himself  as  he  walked  down  the  street, 
"I  won."  But  just  before  he  turned  the  corner  he  looked  back  uncertainly,  and  saw 
Raoul  stoop  down,  pick  a  jonquil,  smother  his  nose  in  it,  smile,  and  walk  away. 
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AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hatcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


YE  TRAVELERS  COFFEE  SHOP 

Telephone  85       Amherst,  Va. 

Call  MAMA  GEORGE  for  our 

Special  Picnic  Lunches 

Fried  Chicken,  Cheeseburgers, 

Milk  Shakes  and  Beer 


FOR    HIS    GIFT 

WILLS   CAMP 

LYNCHBURG 


• 

JEWELERS 

• 

OPTICIANS 

• 

JENSEN    GIFTS 
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Rt.  29  to  Lynchburg 
Right  at  Guggenheimer's 
Left  at  the   Paramount 
Right  at  Rt.  460 
For  5   miles 

And  you'll  be  at 

THE    FLORENCE 

The  Smorgasbord 

Will  Justify  the  Trip. 
And  They're  Never  Closed. 


Your  Favorite 
Rendezvous  In  Lynchburg 

THE 

STEAK 

CELLAR 

Basement  Carroll  Hotel 

The  Cozy's  Spot 
For  Tasty  Eats 
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THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  LYNCHBURG.  VIRGINIA 

Miller  Park  Branch 


Main  Office 

Eighfh  and  Main  Streets 


1933   Fort  Avenue 


OFFICERS 


scon   NESBIT    President 

W.   D.   HODGES   Vice-President 

W.  A.  HENDERSON    ..   Vice-Pres.,  Cashier 
E.  B,  HOWERTON   . .  .   Asst.  Vice-President 


ARCHER  SUMMERSON    ..  Asst.  Vice  Pres. 

E.  M.  WOOD    Asst.  Vice-Pres. 

C.  J.  APR,  JR Assistant  Cashier 

E.  O.  McGEHEE Assistant  Cashier 


L  D.  HORNER,  JR Vice-President  and  Trust  Officer 

R.  L  HOWELL   Assistant  Trust  Officer 
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MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
at 

Tommie's  Inn 

YOUR  DRUG  AND 

Good  Food  and  Drink 

COSMETIC   NEEDS 

U.  S.  29— One   Mile  North  of 
Sweet  Briar 

Can  all  be  filled  at 

Phone  I50-W-2 

Your 
ALLIED  PHARMACY 

RADIOS            RUGS 

Downtown   at 

FURNITURE 

THE  ALLIED  ARTS  BUILDING 

SCHEWELS 

LYNCHBURG 

IITH    AND    MAIN 

FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE   PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 

The  Char-Del 

"At  the  Circle" 
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Home  Cooked  Meals 

C^»J 

Complete  Texaco  Service 
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Private   Dining   Room 

A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Available 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 

Cashmeres 

J.  P.  BELL  COMPANY 

hy  ''Dal ton' 

Personalized   Stationery 

exclusive 

Greeting  Cards 

at 

Books 

VOGUE 

816   Main  Street — Lynchburg 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

718  Main  Street 


THE  NUT 

NUTS 


SHOP 


PEANUTS 
CANDY 

PARTY  MINTS 

'Your   Exclusive   Nut  Shop" 

713    Main   Street 
LYNCHBURG 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


SMILES 

A  4-year-old  had  gotten  a  terrible 
sunburn  and  it  was  beginning  to 
peel.  One  day  his  nnother  heard 
him  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
washed  his  face  "Only  4  years  old 
and    wearing    out   already." 


from  the 

WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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IN    LYNCHBURG 
IT'S 


'i 


for 
COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 


PATTERSON 
Drug   Co.,   Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics   and 
Good  Grooming   Essentials 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Lynchburg's  Oldest 
PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER 

Store 


For 

Room  Furnishings 

Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories 

Visit 
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DEPARTMENT   STORE 
916  MAIN  STREET    LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


Refresh** *add  xest  to  the  hour 

i 

JDRINK 
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WHEN   IN  VIRGINIA 

IT'S   LYNCHBURG 

For   Descriptive   Information 

IT'S  THE  LYNCHBURG 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Ca'l   Us   For   Flowers  Anywhere 

CHARLES  E.  BURG 
FLORIST 

209  8th  Street— Lynchburg 
Across  from  the   Bus    Station 
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In  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater  District 

621  Main  Street 

Phone  6-2521 

JOE  OPPLEMAN 

JEWELRY 


SNACK  SHOPPING? 

You'll  Find  What  You  Want  at 

BIBEE'S  SUPERMARKETS 
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MARY  LITTLEJOHN 


HUMPTY  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall. 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall; 
All  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's  men 
Couldn't  put  Humpty  together  again. 

God  set  a  tree  in  the  mind  of  man, 
Bearing  fruit  of  consciousness — 
Divine  food,  robbed  to  crush  out  wine 
Man  drank,  of  glory  and  distress. 

Love  forms  tiger,  flower,  dove, 
Guides  the  deathblow  taken,  given; 
Man  questions,  misconstrues  to  hate, 
Walls  off  Earth  from  Heaven. 

Adam,  Adam  straddled  that  wall; 
Ate  of  that  tree,  and  had  a  great  fall. 
Man-God  died  for  the  love  of  men; 
Will  it  put  Adam  together  again? 
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COURTNEY  WILLARD 


iNOW  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,' 
as  wheeling  westward  dreams  too  deep 
Recoil  from  the  reckoning  of  the  East; 
in  shadows  I  shall  find  by  peace. 
'I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep' 
from  the  doubts  that  turn  and  tense  to  leap 
mindwards,  conscious  doubt  increase; 
thought  leans  lightward  for  release. 
'If  I  should  die  before  I  wake,' 
I  want  no  mystic's  dreams  to  take. 
Truth  is  a  dark  thing  warped  by  matter 
Sight  is  born  of  confusion  to  shatter. 
'I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take' 
before  it  is  lost  in  this  dreaming  lake, 
this  dark  trap  of  fragment  and  tatter, 
for  I  could  never  find  the  ladder. 
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,OBERT  walked  very  carefully  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  crabs.  There  were 
so  many  animals  on  the  beach  at  this  time  of  morning;  sand-pipers,  shrimp,  and 
shells,  hard  crusty  ones  that  catch  between  your  toes.  There  were  spaces  though 
where  the  sand  was  smooth  and  so  Robert  had  started  to  run,  jumping  on  the 
seaweed  to  make  it  pop.  He  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  a  long  tangle  of  kelp 
when  he  stopped  suddenly.  There  was  a  dead  fish.  He  had  thought  it  was  sea- 
weed, it  was  so  hmp  and  wet,  but  it  had  a  double  row  of  teeth  and  it  smiled 
fiercely  out  to  sea.  In  a  second  one  of  the  breakers  carried  it  away  and  Robert 
ran  on,  terrified  that  he  might  have  squished  it  under  his  bare  feet.  "I  must 
remember  that,"  he  thought,  "Never  to  look  out  to  sea  when  I  think  of  some- 
thing funny."  He  went  on  down  the  beach  for  about  half  a  mile  until  he  came 
to  the  Secret-Hiding-Place.  It  was  a  little  stone  house  made  in  the  shape  of  a  fort, 
no  one  knew  who  had  built  it.  The  first  floor  was  only  a  circular  stone  wall  with 
no  door  because  at  high  tide  the  sea  came  almost  up  to  the  second  story.  There 
was  a  rickety  old  ladder  on  which  you  could  climb  into  the  upstairs  window,  and 
once  inside,  there  were  several  rooms  to  explore.  Robert  climbed  up  slowly.  Every 
once  and  awhile  he  would  hang  tightly  onto  the  top  rungs  and  let  his  feet  dangle 
beneath  him  as  though  they  had  been  shot  by  arrows.  "You'll  never  get  me,"  he 
said  out  loud.  He  looked  at  the  roof,  and  pretending  that  boiling  oil  was  coming 
down,  he  scrambled  inside.    "You'll  never  get  me." 

"There's  no  need  to  say  that — I  don't  want  you  at  all." 

Robert  looked  up.  There  was  a  lean,  whiskered  man  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  the  room,  dressed  in  faded  blue-jeans,  and  a  crumpled  black  felt  hat.  Robert 
knew  that  some  times  tramps  from  the  railroad  above  came  to  sleep  in  the  house, 
but  he  had  never  met  one  before. 

"Have  you  come  to  hve  here,  sir?" 

"For  a  while  maybe,  for  a  little  while.    Where  do  you  live?" 

"Right  down  the  beach  until  you  come  to  the  gravel  path — in  the  house  with 
the  shingled  roof.   My  name  is  Robert.    Are  you  a  tramp?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  a  tramp — more  of  a  traveling  man — spend  a  few  nights 
here,  few  nights  there — where  ever  the  trains  take  me." 

"Oh.  I'd  like  that.  No  one  tells  you  when  to  go  to  bed.  Do  you  have  to  take 
pills — they  stick  in  your  throat  like  frogs-eggs — does  anyone  make  you  eat?" 

"I  can  make  myself  do  that  easily  enough.  Wouldn't  mind  something  right 
now — but  I  left  the  bags  with  all  my  food  on  the  train." 

"If  you  are  hungry,  I  am  sure  Nanny  and  the  cook  would  invite  you  to  dinner." 

"Well,  thanks  a  lot,  sonny,  thanks  a  lot,  but  I  think  I'll  just  stay  here  right 
now."  He  laughed  softly,  and  Robert  noticed  that  he  did  not  turn  away  from  the 
window,  but  looked  directly  out  to  sea. 


"I  know  what,  though.  Why  don't  you  bring  me  a  little  food  and  I'll  tell 
you  a  story.   I'll  tell  you  how  this  house  came  to  be  built." 

"It's  not  a  house,  sir,  it's  a  castle.    Houses  aren't  made  of  rocks." 

"It's  a  castle  then — it's  a  bird's  nest,  it's  a  boat.    It's  anything  we  want  it  to 

be.    Truth  is  only  relative,  little  boy.   Now — go  on,  and  you'll  hear  all  about  it 

when  you  come  back." 

Robert  usually  had  to  make  up  his  own  stories  and  then  tell  them  to  himself. 
Nanny  told  him  a  few,  but  they  always  had  severe  and  pertinent  endings.  There 
was  an  awful  one  about  never  letting  go  of  hand  of  nurse  for  fear  of  finding 
something  worse.  "Do  you  know  any  ghost  stories?"  Nanny  had  forbidden  him 
even  to  think  about  ghosts.  She  said  they  were  imwholesome,  although  the  cook 
had  been  tantahzing  in  their  favor. 

"I  know  a  ghost,  naturally — but  I  promised  never  to  talk  about  him  until  after 
lunch.  Don't  fall  down  that  ladder,  and  by  the  way,  my  name  is  Mr.  Nichols — 
Mr.  Ramon  Nichols." 

The  tide  had  come  up  a  little  and  the  sand  was  soft  and  slippery  near  the 
banks  of  ice  grass.  Robert  reached  the  gravel  path  of  the  house  and  stopped  for 
a  minute  to  put  on  the  sandals  which  he  had  hidden  in  the  mint  patch. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  off  to  play,"  said  Nanny  who  was  knitting  in  the 
big  folding  chair  on  the  patio. 

"I  came  back  because  I  was  hungry.   Can  I  have  an  apple?" 

"''^Iiat  do  you  say?" 

"May  I  have  an  apple,  please?" 

"Well,  go  in  the  kitchen  and  get  one  out  of  the  bin." 

Robert  took  his  jacket  and  made  a  basket  out  of  it  by  tying  the  arms  together. 
He  filled  it  with  some  fruit  and  two  cans  of  chocolate  sauce  and  then  went  out 
the  side  door  and  back  down  the  path  to  the  beach. 

Mr.  Ramon  Nichols  was  already  in  swimming  when  he  arrived.  "I  brought 
you  some  food,"  Robert  called.    "Won't  you  come  out  and  tell  me  a  story?" 

"You  come  in,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  sea-story — one  about  Davy  Jones." 

"I  can't  if  it's  going  to  be  funny.  If  we  laugh  we'll  be  carried  out  to  sea  and 
drowned."  Robert  warned  him  about  the  fish,  but  Mr.  Ramon  Nichols  only  opened 
his  mouth  as  far  as  it  would  go  and  said — Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  before  he  dived  into  the 
crest  of  a  wave.  Robert  shut  his  eyes  and  crossed  both  his  fingers.  When  he  opened 
them  Mr.  Nichols  was  still  there  in  the  water. 

"Spirits  do  live  in  the  sea,"  he  said,  "but  they  will  hide  if  they  know  you  are 
afraid  of  them.  That's  the  fun  of  being  brave — it's  like  a  game — but  you  can  win." 

When  Robert  went  home  for  his  own  lunch  he  ate  everything  and  asked  for 
more.  Nanny  probably  wouldn't  have  noticed  it,  but  the  cook  always  saw  things 
like  that,  and  so  together  they  weighed  him.  He  was  a  thin  boy.  They  had  to  hide 
vitamin  pills  in  his  pudding  so  it  wasn't  like  him  to  be  greedy. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  him  in  bed  this  afternoon,"  Nanny  whispered,  "You  never 
can  tell,  he  might  have  one  of  those  worm  diseases  children  get." 
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Afterwards  though,  when  she  suggested  his  nap,  Robert  climbed  onto  the  edge 
of  his  bed,  and,  balancing  on  the  rail,  shook  his  fist  suddenly  down  at  her  face. 
"I  shall  jump  over  the  edge,  and  sink  through  the  ground,  and  burn  forever  in 
the  sulfur  of  the  earth."  With  that  he  was  around  the  corner  and  across  the  path 
before  she  could  reach  the  hairbrush. 

Mr.  Ramon  Nichols  was  not  there  when  he  arrived  panting  at  the  stone  house. 
He  ran  up  to  the  second  room  to  make  sure,  and  then  curled  up  under  the  window 
ledge,  in  case  Nanny  had  followed  him,  but  she  was  arguing  in  the  kitchen  over 
whether  it  was  more  impressive  to  go  without  one's  supper  or  be  spanked.  It  was 
no  fun  to  hide  unless  you  were  going  to  be  caught,  and  so,  after  awhile  Robert 
sat  up  in  the  window  to  wait  for  his  friend.  He  pounded  his  feet  against  the 
bumpy  rock  wall  and  looked  for  a  merman.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  an  adventure 
of  his  own  to  tell.  He  watched  the  barnacle  covered  break-water  guarding  the 
tiny  beach  of  the  house.  Sea-gulls  swooped  down  to  scare  the  flocks  of  crabs,  and 
send  them  scratching  excitedly  across  the  sand  into  their  holes.  All  at  once  there 
was  a  great  splash  in  the  water.  A  white-faced  creature  appeared  near  the  floating 
kelp  bed  Robert  jumped  away  from  the  ledge  and  hid  himself  against  the  opposite 
wall.  When  he  dared  to  look  again  the  sea  was  smooth;  there  were  only  the 
ruffled  waves  of  low  tide  pulling  gently  at  the  sand.  When  Mr.  Nichols  crawled 
in  the  back  window  a  little  later  Robert  was  so  excited  he  had  to  tell  about  his 
merman  three  times.  "Please,  let's  wait  outside,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished, 
"I  think  he  took  the  fish  because  it  was  laughing  at  him,  but  we  won't  do  that." 

They  climbed  down  the  ladder  to  the  beach  and  had  a  picnic  there  on  the  sand. 

"Don't  spit  out  the  seeds,"  said  Mr.  Nichols,  handing  Robert  another  bunch 
of  grapes. 

"If  I  eat  them,  I'll  get  a  fever." 

"No  you  won't.  The  worse  thing  that  could  happen  is  that  a  vine  might  grow 
in  your  stomach  and  then  you  never  would  be  hungry.  I  went  through  great 
difficulty  to  obtain  these  grapes  and  so  the  least  you  could  do  is  eat  all  of  them." 

"Where  did  you  find  them?" 

"I  promised  not  to  say — if  I  do  the  dragon  that  guards  the  inner  gate  will  tell 
the  seven  headed  centaur  who  watches  the  outer  gate,  and  they  will  both  come 
and  eat  me  up!" 

"Will  they  eat  me  too?" 

"I  don't  think  so  because  you  have  never  seen  them.    Would  you  like  to?" 

"Yes,  but — if  you  will  go  with  me." 

"We'll  go  tomorrow  then.   I'll  wait  for  you  here,  but  be  sure  to  come  early." 

Robert  drew  a  picture  of  the  merman  with  his  toe,  and  Mr.  Nichols  built  a 
castle.  He  carried  wet  sand  up  from  the  edge  of  the  water  and  dribbled  it  over 
the  top  to  make  turrets. 

"Tonight  your  merman  will  come  here  to  sleep  and  if  he  likes  it  well  enough 
he  will  take  it  back  out. to  sea  with  him.  You  had  better  go  back  now — someone 
will  come  looking  for  you." 

"Don't  you  want  me?   If  you  can  stay,  why  can't  I?" 
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"Because  I  am  grown  up.  You  can  practice  growing  up  on  your  way  home. 
The  faster  you  run,  the  sooner  you  stretch  yourself." 

Robert  stood  quietly  for  a  minute  and  then,  without  looking  again  at  Mr. 
Nichols  he  walked  slowly  away,  digging  his  toes  deep  into  the  sand  as  he  went. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  beyond  the  curve  of  the  beach  that  he  began  to  run. 

When  he  got  home  he  was  sent  to  his  room  as  a  punishment  for  keeping  every- 
one waiting.  Nanny  came  in  later  to  turn  out  his  light.  "I  can't  see  why  you  were 
so  late  when  you  had  all  day  to  do  nothing  in." 

Robert  told  her  about  seeing  the  merman  but  she  said  it  was  only  the  old  white 
faced  seal,  which  had  swum  in  from  the  islands  looking  for  fish.  Downstairs  she 
argued  again  with  the  cook. 

"He  didn't  mind  going  without  his  supper  a  bit.  You  see,  a  spanking  would 
have  been  better." 

The  cook  was  hurt.  "He  scared  himself  half  to  death  with  some  story  he  made 
up  about  ocean  monsters;  thinks  he  sees  them.  It  just  goes  to  show  what  will 
happen  if  you  don't  give  children  something  to  do — they  warp.  Fine  thing  for 
his  mother  to  come  back  and  find  him  this  way." 

The  fog,  floating  across  the  garden  the  next  morning  turned  everything  grey 
and  soft. 

"This  is  the  way  lice  must  feel,"  thought  Robert,  as  he  lay  in  bed.  "I  wish  I 
were  one — living  like  this  in  the  feathers  of  a  sea-gull,  and  drifting  high  up  in 
the  sky." 

The  brown  triangular  nuts  hanging  from  the  sycamore  tree  gathered  the  mois- 
ture and  dropped  it  to  the  opening  lilies  underneath.  Even  the  gardener,  singing 
to  himself  as  he  pruned  the  hedges,  was  far  away  and  lost  in  the  atmosphere. 

Robert  crawled  out  of  bed  and  tiptoed  to  the  landing.  He  hung  on  to  the 
banister  and  tried  to  fly.  Mr.  Nichols  had  made  flying  sound  easy.  He  said  that 
matter  was  composed  of  atoms  and  so  all  you  had  to  do  was  concentrate  on  making 
your  atoms  go  back  to  air.  That  was  what  happened  when  you  died  or  dreamed. 
Robert  thought  about  it  for  a  minute  and  jumped.  He  landed  in  a  floppy  heap  at 
the  bottom  step. 

"I've  almost  learned !   Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  fly  upstairs." 

He  followed  the  gravel  path  lined  with  soggy  steeping  flowers  and  knelt  by 
the  mint  patch  to  take  off  his  sandals.  There  was  a  spider  web  where  he  usually 
put  them.  He  broke  off  a  piece  of  mint  and  threw  it  into  the  web.  Silvery  drops 
of  dew  went  splashing  out  toward  him,  but  no  spider  appeared.  It  was  still  lurk- 
ing somewhere  among  the  leaves.  Robert  rebuckled  his  sandal  strap  and  started 
off  toward  the  Secret-Hiding-Place.  Mr.  Nichols  was  sitting  on  the  break-water 
waiting  for  him. 

"Good — I  thought  they  might  not  let  you  come." 

"It  was  easy,  everyone  was  asleep.    Where  are  we  going  to  go.''" 

"Up  towards  the  summer  cottages." 

"Why?" 

"Because  that  is  where  the  seven  headed  centaur  lives.  It  can  turn  itself  into 
different  shapes,  so  don't  be  surprised  at  what  you  see.  Come  on  now — I'll  teach 
you  a  song  as  we  go." 
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Mr.  Nichols  had  a  very  loud  voice,  and  he  did  complicated  warbles  at  the 
end  of  each  line.  Robert  wished  he  would  be  a  little  quieter,  but  he  held  tightly 
on  to  his  hand  and  skipped  to  keep  up.  There  were  some  men  out  raking  the  sand 
in  front  of  the  beach  club.  They  stared  very  rudely,  Robert  thought.  Nanny  said 
that  grown  ups  didn't  stare. 

"Wt>en  are  we  going  to  get  there?" 

"Well,  do  you  see  those  cottages  built  against  the  cliff?" 

"Yes." 

"We  are  going  to  start  climbing  along  the  cliff  right  now.  When  we  get  up 
to  a  level  with  the  first  roof  we  can  drop  down  and  go  along  the  top  of  the  houses 
— see — they  are  built  one  against  the  other.    It's  as  flat  as  a  road  up  there." 

When  Robert  and  Mr.  Nichols  had  walked  over  the  first  three  houses  they 
came  to  a  staircase  leading  down  to  a  kitchen  porch.  It  was  only  a  landing,  really, 
about  five  steps  from  the  beach.  An  outdoor  icebox  stood  up  it — white  and  mag- 
nificent. Mr.  Nichols  opened  this  quickly  and  pulled  out  a  fat  bunch  of  bananas. 
He  stuffed  them  inside  the  front  of  his  shirt,  and  grabbing  Robert  jumped  down 
onto  the  sand.  At  that  moment  however,  the  door  of  the  kitchen  opened,  and  a 
terrible  woman  dressed  in  a  striped  bath  robe  came  out. 

"There  it  is,  it's  going  to  eat  us!"  cried  Robert. 

"Don't  look  back — there's  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  We  can  escape  if  we  like. 
It  won't  come  after  us  dressed  only  in  its  bathrobe.  Think  of  your  merman.  The 
castle  was  gone  this  morning  and  that  is  a  good  sign." 

Nanny  was  just  coming  out  onto  the  beach  when  they  reached  the  gravel  path. 

"We've  been  looking  all  over  for  you,"  she  said.  "Everyone — the  cook,  the 
gardener.  What  do  you  mean  by  creeping  away  like  that  and  sulking?"  She  put 
her  hand  on  Robert's  collar  and  glared  at  his  bearded  companion. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"He's  Mr.  Nichols,"  Robert  said,  wriggling  away  from  her.  "He  travels  and 
we  are  going  to  have  breakfast  together.  Oh — I  have  a  better  idea.  We  can  eat 
here  and  save  the  bananas  for  later." 

Mr.  Ramon  Nichols  did  a  very  strange  thing.  He  acted  as  though  no  one  else 
were  there,  for  without  answering,  he  started  running  on  down  toward  the  Secret- 
Hiding-Place.  Robert  tried  to  follow  but  Nanny  had  hold  of  his  collar  again. 
She  shook  it  determinedly. 

"Wicked,  naughty  boy.  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  your  mother  when  she 
finds  out  you  were  almost  kidnapped.  How  many  times  have  we  told  you  never 
to  speak  to  strangers?  Oh  don't  cry — luckily  you  weren't  hurt  this  time,  but 
strangers  usually  put  little  boys  into  satchels,  and  throw  them  into  the  sea." 

Robert  looked  down  at  her  feet.  He  forced  himself  to  think  only  of  them, 
and  of  the  Rhubarb-pinkness  of  her  legs  rising  from  the  white  rubber-soled  shoes. 
"I'm  going  to  have  to  watch  you  more,  that's  all.  Your  breakfast  is  in  the  kitchen, 
probably  cold,  but  you  will  eat  it  anyway." 

When  they  reached  the  house  the  cook  was  talking  on  the  telephone.  She  held 
her  hand  over  the  receiver  as  they  cam.e  in — "It's  that  Mrs.  Perkins,  down  the 
beach.  She  says  she  caught  a  tramp  stealing  her  bananas  just  now  and  that  Robert 
was  with  him." 


She  took  her  hand  off  the  telephone  and  a  shrill  voice  could  be  heard  con- 
tinuing. "It's  not  that  I  really  mind,  but  I  was  saving  them  to  make  a  pie,  and  all 
the  stores  are  closed  today.  I  only  called — not  because  I  blame  httle  Robert  at 
all — boys  will  be  influenced — but  if  we  can  find  out  where  the  tramp  is  hiding 
we  can  stop  him  before  everyone  loses  things." 

"Let  me  speak  to  her,"  said  Nanny. 

"Yes.  thank  you  for  telling  us.  I  found  Robert  just  now — but  we  might  never 
have  known  where  he  had  gone.  I'm  going  to  call  the  sheriff  right  away.  There 
is  an  old  abandoned  house  down  the  beach;  I  imagine  he's  there.  I'm  sure  we 
won't  be  bothered  by  him  any  more." 

Robert  shivered  when  he  heard  the  long  whistle  of  the  Southern  Pacific  freight 
passing  by.  It  made  a  scratchy  raw  feeling  in  his  throat  and  he  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling  to  keep  the  tears  balanced  in  his  eyes. 

"Stop  tilting,"  said  Nanny,  "You  won't  digest.  There  now — don't  act  so 
somber.  You  aren't  afraid  of  the  train.  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  are  properly 
amused.    We  will  play  a  nice  game." 

She  went  to  the  cupboard  and  brought  down  a  box  of  checkers.  "This  is  my 
favorite,"  she  said  to  the  cook,  "makes  the  mind  work,  you  know," 

That  afternoon,  when  he  had  finished  his  nap,  Robert  and  Nanny  walked  down 
the  path  and  out  onto  the  beach. 

"Would  you  like  to  play  in  the  boulders,"  she  said,  "You'll  be  all  right.  I 
can  see  you  from  here." 

Robert  climbed  over  the  rocks  at  the  water's  edge  and  put  his  feet  in  a  pool 
of  sun  warmed  water,  which  had  caught  in  a  crevice.  There  were  sea-anemonies 
living  there,  and  tiny  starfish.  He  prodded  them  with  his  toe  and  then  drew  his 
legs  up  against  his  chest.  The  old  seal  was  playing,  far  out  among  the  kelp,  but 
Robert  hid  his  face  in  his  knees.  He  wondered  if  he  would  ever  beat  Nanny  at 
checkers. 


COURTNEY  WILLARD 


Five  loves 

left  me  lonely 

where  the  still  water  stands. 
I  cut  the  quiet  in  circles 
■for  one. 


JANE  PERRY 

X  HE  airport's  shore  a  mighty  interesting  place.  I  stopped  there  this  afternoon 
when  I  got  off  work  to  catch  a  beet.  Me  and  Dan,  this  feller  I  used  to  work  with 
used  to  go  down  there  about  every  afternoon  for  a  beer,  'till  my  missus  got  on  me 
about  it.  Well,  I  hadn't  been  down  there  in  a  long  time,  but  me  and  Maggie  had 
a  tiff  this  morning  and  I  was  feeling  sort  of  mad  and  kind  of  hating  to  go  home 
and  have  her  yellin'  her  head  off  at  me.  I  figured  she  could  just  set  and  wait  on  me 
awhile  and  maybe  she'd  be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  got  there.  In  the  first  place, 
she  burnt  my  toast  which  put  me  in  a  bad  mood  right  off,  'cause  if  there's  anything 
I  hate  it's  Durnt  toast.  Then  she  told  me  she  needed  a  new  dress  and  I  told  her 
she  didn't — wasn't  anything  wrong  with  the  one  she  had  on.  She  got  kind  of 
sore  and  huffy  and  told  me  I  didn't  care  how  she  looked  as  long  as  I  had  beer 
money.  Well,  that  just  set  me  off  wrong  so  I  told  her  she  was  crazy  as  a  brass 
billy  goat  and  there  wasn't  any  sense  in  her  naggin'  me.  That  got  her  all  heated 
up  and  she  cried  and  said  I  didn't  care  about  my  family  or  nothin'.  'Course  that's 
not  so,  but  she  was  tryin'  to  get  me  mad  and  she  was  doin'  a  mighty  good  job. 
Then  she  brought  up  about  New  Year's  Eve  and  that  just  finished  my  patience,  so 
I  told  her  to  shut  up  and  left  out  of  the  house. 

I  swear  that  woman' 11  drive  any  man  crazy  with  all  her  yellin'  and  naggin'. 
So  I  just  figured  she  could  wait  on  me  awhile  that  night  'cause  even  if  she  had  for- 
gotten all  that  yellin'  that  morning,  I  hadn't  and  I  wanted  her  to  know  it  too. 

I  figured  I'd  stop  by  the  airport  and  have  a  beer  with  Dan.  He  wasn't  out 
there  though,  and  I  asked  Suzie,  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  if  he  had  been  out 
there  and  she  said  she  hadn't  seen  him  in  about  a  week  or  so.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
I  haven't  seen  him  a  whole  lot  since  he  got  married  myself;  guess  his  wife's  naggin' 
him  already  to  stay  home.  She  is  a  right  cute  girl — doesn't  look  like  she'd  tell  a  fly 
what  to  do,  but  then  that's  the  kind  you  have  to  look  out  for.  I  bet  she's  tellin' 
him  what  to  do  already.  Thats  how  a  woman  is — always  got  to  have  the  last  word. 
Now  you  take  this  girl  I  saw  at  the  airport.  She  was  a  lady  marine  sergeant  and  she 
come  in  with  this  feller  I  thought  was  her  father  at  first.  She  was  a  right  nice 
lookin'  girl;  I  don't  mean  she  was  pretty  but  she  was  nice  lookin'.  This  old  guy 
parks  her  suitcase  on  the  scales  and  they  set  down  and  I  could  sort  of  hear  'em 
talkin'  and  that's  when  it  was  first  I  figured  that  it  wasn't  her  father  but  some 
Sugar  Daddy.  He  was  tellin'  her  what  to  do  on  the  plane  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  everything  she  needed.  She  smiled  up  at  him  and  said  'uh  huh'  she  did.  He 
says  "How  'bout  a  magazine.^"  and  she  reckoned  then  that  she  wanted  a  Screen 
Guide  or  something  so  he  gets  her  one.  Then  he  comes  back  and  tells  her  if  she 
needs  anything  when  she  gets  on  the  plane,  she  could  strike  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  hostess  if  it  was  a  girl,  but  if  it  was  a  steward  she  better  not.    And  then 

Any 


he  tells  her  not  to  talk  to  any  strange  men  that  she  met;  she  says  'course  she 
wouldn't;  what  was  he  thinkin'  about  anyway.'  So  he  says  he  was  just  tellin*  her 
and  she  starts  to  get  a  little  peeved  and  tells  him  she  can  take  care  of  herself  and 
she'll  thank  him  to  let  her  manage  her  own  affairs.  All  he  was  tryin'  to  do  was  to 
give  her  some  advice  and  she  gets  all  huffy  about  it.  Thats  just  the  way  with  women 
though;  they  get  all  shook  at  such  little  things.  So  the  guy  smiles  at  her  and  says 
he  knows  she  can  take  care  of  herself  and  from  then  on  she  has  the  upper  hand 
and  she  knows  it  too. 

Maggie  thinks  she  can  get  the  upperhand  every  now  and  then  too;  now  you 
take  this  morning  for  instance — she  says  she  wants  a  new  dress  and  I  says  there's 
nothin'  wrong  with  the  one  she's  got  on  but  she  figures  if  she  gets  all  huffy,  she 
can  get  one;  but  I  just  ain't  seein'  it  that  way.  A  woman'll  get  by  with  anything  she 
can. 

Just  like  this  other  lady  who  came  in  the  airport,  holdin'  on  to  this  feller's  arm 
and  smilin'  at  him  and  talking  away  to  him.  I  could  tell  right  off  what  she  had 
on  her  mind.  They  sat  down  and  got  all  situated  and  then  she  says  "Why  don't  you 
go  over  and  get  the  tickets?"  So  he  goes  over  and  had  a  terrible  time  gettin'  in  the 
hne  and  finally  he  gets  'em  and  comes  back  and  then  she  says,  "I  beheve  I  want  a 
coca-cola."  So  he  gets  up  and  brings  her  a  coca-cola  and  sits  back  down.  Then 
she  says  "I  think  I  might  need  a  magazine  to  read,"  so  he  gets  up  again  and  buys 
her  a  Time  and  comes  back.  She  says  "Don't  want  Time;  rather  have  Harper's 
Bazaar,  so  he  doesn't  even  have  time  to  sit  down  this  time,  but  goes  back  and  gets 
her  a  Harper's  Bazaar.  He  sits  down  then  and  'bout  that  time  they  call  their 
plane  so  she  picks  up  the  magazine  and  hands  him  her  coat  and  suitcase  to  carry. 

You  could  sure  tell  who  was  boss  of  that  outfit.  Thats  the  way  with  women 
though;  they  think  they  can  just  snap  their  fingers  and  say  "Jump",  and  the  man  is 
supposed  to  say  "How  far?,"  but  that  stuff  is  not  for  me.  I  think  it's  a  man's 
privilege  when  he's  making'  the  money  and  supportin'  the  family  to  run  things  like 
he  wants  'em  run.   That  feller  was  crazy  to  let  her  get  away  with  all  that  stuff. 

Maggie  thinks  she  can  get  by  with  things  like  that  every  now  and  then  too,  just 
like  this  morning  when  she  kept  tellin'  me  to  get  up  and  get  the  butter  out  of  the 
ice  box  when  she  was  standin'  right  by  it.  If  a  woman  can  get  by  with  it,  she'll 
do  it  every  time. 

I  got  up  to  get  another  beer  and  while  Suzie  was  gettin'  it  out  of  the  ice  box, 
these  two  fellers  came  in  and  sat  down  next  to  me.  One  of  'em  says  "She's  'bout 
the  most  terrific  girl  in  the  world.   She's  got  everjthing — everything  I  tell  you." 

"Yeah,  nice  girl." 

"She's  so  good  lookin'  that  people  turn  around  and  stare  at  her  on  the  street. 
Gosh,  I  sure  do  hate  to  leave  her  even  for  three  days.  Miss  her  something  awful 
already." 

"When  you  gettin'  married?" 

"Can't  get  married  'till  April.  Gotta  have  time  to  get  her  old  man  used  to  the 
idea.  Her  mother's  all  for  it  but  we've  got  to  play  it  cool  with  the  old  man.  You 
know,  when  I  asked  her  to  marry  me,  she  started  cryin'  and  said  she  was  so  happy 
she  just  couldn't  help  it.  Says  she's  never  been  in  love  with  anybody  'till  I  came 
along.  'Course  I  don't  beheve  all  that.  Anybody's  as  pretty  and  sweet  as  she  is  is 


bound  to  have  been  in  love  before,  but  anyhow  I  don't  care  now,  I  sure  am  lucky. 
You'll  have  to  come  down  in  April  for  the  wedding." 

They  called  the  plane  about  that  time  and  the  other  feller  says  he  will  and  they 
sort  of  laugh  and  the  guy  floats  off  toward  the  door.  I  sure  did  want  to  tell  that 
guy  what  he  was  gettin,  into,  but  I  figured  he'd  find  out  soon  enough  anyhow — 
about  women  I  mean. 

Gosh,  I  remember  when  Maggie  and  me  were  gettin'  married;  it  wasn't  her 
old  man  we  had  so  much  trouble  with;  it  was  her  mother.  I  thought  she  was  goin' 
to  talk  Mag  out  of  it;  she  sure  came  close  to  it.  I  wanted  to  get  married  in  August 
when  I  had  a  vacation;  she  wanted  us  to  wait  'till  November  so's  she'd  have  time  to 
get  things  all  lined  up,  but  we  compromised  and  got  married  in  September.  I 
remember  when  I  asked  her  to  marry  me  she  got  all  coy  and  dreamy  and  all  I 
could  think  about  was  her  hair.  Funny  thing  to  think  about  then  but  that's  what  I 
thought  about.  A  man  doesn't  know  what  he's  doin'  when  he's  in  love  and  'bout 
to  get  married,  and  I  guess  that  feller  didn't  know  anymore  than  me  when  I  got 
married.  Somebody  told  me  that  Heaven  looks  oat  for  the  workin'  girl,  but  I  want 
to  know  who  looks  out  for  the  men.  They  have  more  trouble  with  women  than 
women  have  with  everything  else  put  together. 

Now  you  take  this  feller  I  used  to  know  who  comes  in  and  plunks  himself 
down  next  to  me  and  orders  a  beer.  He  looks  up  almost  teary-eyed  and  says  "Got 
troubles." 

"Couldn't  be  all  that  bad"  I  says. 

"Pretty  bad,"  he  says  "Liz  had  been  away  for  two  days!  don't  know  where 
she  is;  didn't  leave  a  note  or  anything." 

"Probably  went  to  her  mother's." 

"Naw,  I  called  around  there  and  got  her  old  lady  all  upset." 

"You  all  been  fightin'.  You  and  Liz?" 

"No,  it's  not  that;  we  had  an  argument  over  some  stuff  she  wanted  for  the 
kitchen;  but  it  wasn't  nothin'  serious.  We  didn't  have  no  fight  over  it  though.  Can't 
think  where  she  could  have  gone.  Trouble  is,  there's  this  feller  over  at  Waycross 
who  kinda  took  a  shine  to  Liz  but  I  know  she  wouldn't  have  gone  over  there. 
She's  got  better  sense,  but  I  guess  I  better  go  over  there  after  he  gets  off  work  and 
see  if  he's  seen  her;  don't  know  what  to  do — its  bad. 

'Don't  worry,"  I  says,  "She'll  be  back;  you  know  how  women  are,  just  tem- 
permental.    She's  probably  home  now  waitin'  on  you." 

"No,  don't  think  so.  Guess  I  better  go  on  over  to  Waycross,  Scared  somethin's 
happened  to  her." 

It  was  gettin'  on  toward  six-thirty  and  I  figured  I'd  kept  Maggie  waitin'  long 
enough  so  she'd  remember  who  was  doin'  the  bossin'  around  our  house.  I  got 
to  thinkin'  about  that  guy  whose  wife  left  him  and  I  got  to  thinkin'  how  I'd  feel  if 
Maggie  ran  off  with  some  guy.  One  time  I  remember  right  after  we  got  married, 
she  went  off  to  her  mother's  and  didn't  tell  me  she  was  goin';  we  had  had  sort 
of  an  argument,  but  it  kind  of  worried  me  'cause  I  didn't  know  where  she  was. 
Then  there  was  the  time  I  got  home  and  there  was  a  man  just  leavin'  my  house — 
a  nice  lookin'  man  and  when  I  asked  Maggie  who  it  was  she  just  smiled  myster- 
iously and  didn't  answer  me.  I  didn't  find  out  'till  two  days  later  that  it  was  the  new 


minister  at  the  Presbyterian  church.  But  that  didn't  bother  me  half  as  much  as  the 
time  we  were  at  a  party — it  was  New  Year's  Eve  at  the  Old  Town  Club — ,  This 
feller  that  works  with  me  kept  payin'  so  much  attention  to  Maggie.  It  annoyed  me. 
He  kept  pinchin'  her  in  the  cheek  and  dancin'  with  her  and  she  acted  like  she 
was  lovin'  it.  He  even  took  us  home. 

It  occurred  to  me  right  then  that  that  was  why  Maggie  kept  harpin'  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  That  was  it!  What  if  Maggie  was  mad  and  had  gone  off  with  that  guy 
— what  would  I  do.  She  was  right  mad  in  the  mornin'.  I  thought  of  goin'  by  his 
house  and  then  it  came  to  me  that  they  wouldn't  have  gone  there.  I  tried  to  think 
of  where  they  might  have  gone  and  I  got  all  worried.  I  figured  I  better  get  home 
and  see  if  she  had  left  me  a  note  or  anything.  When  I  got  out  in  the  street  it  had 
started  to  rain  and  I  knew  Maggie  had  left  me  and  I  was  feelin'  sort  of  low. 

When  I  got  home  I  hollered  at  Maggie  to  tell  her  I  was  back.  She  didn't 
answer  me  and  I  knew  she  was  gone.  I  had  sort  of  gotten  the  hiccoughs  and  I 
was  tryin'  to  holler  again  but  it  didn't  come  out  so  I  went  out  in  the  kitchen  and 
there  was  Maggie  just  lookin'  in  the  oven  at  somethin'.  It  looked  like  apple  pie  to 
me,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  love  it's  apple  pie.  She  turned  around  and  came 
over  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek  and  says  "I  smell  beer"  and  I  says  "I  know  it," 
and  then  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I  grabbed  her  i'.nd  hugged  her  as  hard  as  I  could. 
Then  I  thought  about  the  dress  she  wanted  and  I  told  her  she  could  have  any 
dress  she  needed,  but  I  said  'needed'  real  firmly  so  that  she'd  know  I  was  the  one 
who  still  did  the  bossin'  around  there.  I  figure  its  still  a  man's  world. 


JANE  KEATING 


2\NGELS  fan  the  air  with  shimmering  hosannahs, 

Understood  by  little  children. 

A  blind  old  man  listens  to  a  whirring  humming  bird 

And  seems  infinitely  wiser. 

We,  on  our  eternal  rock,  sift  dust  through  our  fingers, 

Wondering  if  our  progeny,  too,  must  emerge 

From  the  metamorphosis  crystalline, 

As  deaf-mutes. 
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CAROL  LeVARN 
T 

X  like  these  deep  seats.  You  can  sink  into  them,  unobtrusively  rest  your  chin  on 
the  table,  and  contemplate  your  beer  without  attracting  undue  attention."  Gravely, 
John  slid  into  the  booth  and  settled  into  the  Leatherette.  And  when  the  pitcher 
came,  he  stared  at  it. 

Jane  stared  at  him.  There  wasn't  anything  about  the  way  he  wore  his  uniform 
to  give  him  away.  A  real  nonconformist,  Bill  promised.  Could  you  be  unconven- 
tional in  the  Army? 

"I  wear  a  beret  at  home,"  he  announced,  "and  black  shirts,  which  I  purchase 
at  the  National  Shirt  Shops." 

His  eyes  were  militant  to  match  his  uniform,  maybe  because,  like  an  army,  his 
brows  joined  ranks  above  them  in  a  straight  column.  He  watched  her  fingers  mov- 
ing in  her  skirt  pocket. 

"What  toy  do  you  have  there?" 

"A  baby  shell.  I've  never  taken  it  out  of  my  pocket.  When  I  touch  it  there, 
it  feels  white  and  the  beach  comes  back  white  and  flat.  I've  had  it  so  long  now 
that  I  need  it  in  my  fingers  to  make  me  feel  good." 

"Do  you  always  collect  shells?" 

"No.  It  spoils  a  shell  to  carry  it  away.  There  in  the  sand,  seashells  are  lovely 
and  mysterious,  but  when  you've  packed  them  into  the  car  and  taken  them  home 
they  turn  into  material  for  making  ash  trays." 

"Then  why  did  you  take  this  one?"  he  asked. 

"I  walked  up  the  beach  squashing  cold  sand  and  fiUing  my  pockets  with  shells. 
Then  I  walked  back  and  I  matched  every  shell  with  one  on  the  beach  and  left  them 
together.  When  I  went  away,  I  pretended  to  think  my  pocket  was  empty,  but  I 
knew  there  was  really  one  shell  left,  down  in  the  corner.  I  knew  it  would  be  white 
and  soft  and  lovely  and  I  would  have  it  to  look  at  someday." 

He  smiled  and  only  one  corner  of  his  mouth  turned  down.  "I  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Clemens  Gallery  last  night,  did  you  know  that?" 

"Were  you  saying  naughty  things  about  the  abstracts?" 

"No.  I  was  guiding  a  tour.  I  didn't  like  what  the  guide  was  telling  the  people, 
so  I  started  a  rival  tour  across  the  hall  and  took  away  all  his  business.  They  can't 
stand  competition  over  there.  Would  you  have  guessed — the  Clemens  allows  only 
one  point  of  view  on  Mondrian." 

"Yes,  I'd  have  guessed.  And  then  they  threw  you  out?" 

"My  farewell  to  the  tour  was  not  without  a  certain  flair."  He  was  watching  the 
rainbow  reflections  in  the  mirror  beside  them.  "What  does  that  melody  make  you 
think  of?" 

"  'Melody'  is  usually  too  nice  a  word  for  a  juke  box  tune,  isn't  it?  But  that  one 
is  coming  right  through  the  haze,  though  the  words  are  getting  lost.  I  think  that's 
the  song  of  a  thing  that  isn't  alone,  a  thing  that  belongs.  A  heart  maybe,  since  it 
is  April  and  that  is  a  juke  box  tune,  and  isn't  afraid  to  sing  about  hearts." 


"But  don't  you  hear  the  triumph  in  all  that  sweetness?  I  think  it's  the  song 
of  something  that  owns,  a  proud  song." 

She  looked  up.  "How  many  places  have  we  been  tonight,  and  haven't  we  heard 
the  song  before,  perhaps  at  every  one?" 

"We've  come  from  many  places,"  he  told  her,  "and  they  all  closed  and  pushed 
us  out,  like  the  Clemens,  for  holding  the  unpopular  point  of  view  that  they  ought 
not  to  close.  And  I  believe  they  all  played  that  song,  because  I  insisted  on  hearing 
it  and  they  were  afraid  not  to  play  it." 

"Bill  says  you  just  finished  a  new  painting." 

"It  was  good,"  he  said.  "I  worked  for  months  to  make  it.  It  wasn't  a  happy 
picture,  but  it  was  good  and  it  made  me  feel  better  and  I  crated  it  right  up  and 
sent  it." 

"Where?" 

"To  someone  I  don't  like,  som.eone  who'll  never  understand  or  appreciate.  Be- 
cause I  wanted  to  know  how  that  would  feel." 

She  looked  at  the  pot  of  ivy  above  the  booth,  green  and  healthy  in  the  dimness. 

"Touch  it,"  he  told  her.  "It's  pure  fake." 

And  she  said,  "Is  that  why  you  put  in  for  Korea — to  know  how  it  feels?" 

"Yes.  I'll  be  scared  out  of  my  wits  maybe,  and  run  the  other  way.  Good.  I'll 
really  know  how  it  feels  to  be  scared.  I'll  probably  get  a  chance  to  kill  someone. 
Good.  That's  something  I  might  never  have  done  otherwise." 

"Bill  calls  me  an  impressionist  by  way  of  life,"  she  said,  "but  there  are  some 
things  I  hope  never  to  feel." 

"That's  because  you're  a  romantic.  Bill  chose  you  for  me  because  you're  a 
romantic,  and  I'm  a  realist.  Bill  plans  these  things  well.  He's  determined  to  find 
someone  who'll  understand  me,  because  that  will  reassure  him.  Bill  believes  every- 
one should  be  understood." 

"I've  tried  to  tell  him  how  easy  it  is  to  understand  me,"  she  said,  "but  he  doesn't 
believe  me.  Says  my  motives  are  too  simple  not  to  be  complicated." 

"What  are  your  motives?" 

The  coasters  under  their  mugs  were  ink-blot  shaped  and  cork  colored.  Jane 
traced  the  coaster  edge  with  her  finger..  "I  want  someone  to  need  me,"  she  said, 
"someone  to  possess  me  and  make  me  the  part  of  them  that  was  lacking.  That's 
all.    Uncomplicated." 

They  stared  at  each  other  for  some  time.  John  didn't  move  his  eyes  when  he 
said,  "I  think  they're  about  to  throw  us  out  of  here  too." 


The  address  he  gave  the  driver  was  familiar.  "You  know  Bill's  left,"  he  ex- 
plained. "He  asked  me  to  take  care  of  the  place." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  said. 

Most  of  the  house  was  empty  but  there  was  still  furniture  in  the  rumpus  room. 
They  sat  on  a  cold  leather  sofa  drawn  up  to  the  vacant  fireplace. 

"You  know  by  now  that  I  want  to  possess,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  own  the  things 
I  like.  And  I  warn  you,  I  will  possess  you  jealously.  I'll  never  let  anyone  else  look 
at  you  or  touch  you  or  see  your  thoughts." 

"Don't  ever,"  she  said.    "You'll  be  all  I  need." 


iny 


He  went  to  call  a  cab  and  she  curled  into  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  "And  do  you 
like  owning  me?"  she  asked  when  she  heard  him  come  back  in  the  darkness. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "The  cab  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes.  Comb  your  hair." 

When  she  sat  waiting  for  the  cab,  she  fingered  the  shell  in  her  pocket.  A  smooth 
and  lovely  thing. 

"You  and  your  shell,"  he  said.  "Have  you  ever  seen  a  slug?" 

"No,"  she  said.  It  was  an  ugly  name,  slug. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  slugs.  Slugs  used  to  have  shells,  but  then  they  thought 
they  were  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  do  without  protection,  so  one  day  they 
threw  them  away.  Then  the  poor  slugs  found  they  couldn't  live  in  the  sunlight. 
They  have  to  hide  under  rocks  to  keep  from  drying  out." 

She  shivered. 

"I  used  to  like  to  turn  over  the  rocks  and  put  salt  on  slugs,"  he  went  on.  "It 
makes  them  twitch." 

"But  then  you  decided  that  was  for  children." 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "There  are  bigger  sensations  when  you  experiment  with 
people." 

The  cab  came  and  he  put  her  in  it.  "Goodnight,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  home  from 
here." 

The  cab  was  pink.  Jane  felt  for  her  shell.  Maybe  it  would  be  pink  too,  when 
the  moonlight  struck  it.  She  scooped  it  out  of  her  pocket  and  laid  it  lightly  on  her 
palm.  In  the  street  glow,  she  looked  at  it.  The  shell  was  broken,  and  yellow,  and  a 
spot  of  decay  had  attacked  the  gentle  curve  of  it. 

She  dropped  it  quickly  into  her  pocket  and  stared  out  at  the  street.  She  watched 
a  newspaper  blow  across  in  front  of  the  cab  and  saw  a  tulip  in  a  window  box.  Two 
people  walked  up  to  a  little  house,  and  the  house  was  pink.  Slowly,  her  fingers  stole 
back  to  the  pocket,  reached  for  her  shell. 


JANE   KEATING 

X  have  not  forgotten  you. 

Tonight  the  nnoon  is  full 

And  beneath  It  are  werewolves  and  lovers. 

Come  to  me. 

Praising  false  and  shallow  light 

Men  cartwheel  into  monsters, 

And  Pierrot  and  Columbine  create  their  love-mood 

In  the  twentieth  century  vernacular. 

Fling  your  semi-arc,  tide  sweeper. 

Thrust  your  stable  spear; 

I  will  not  be  your  centered  point. 

Encased  in  the  shattered  glass  rose 

My  heart  and  I  are  tree. 

Abide  with  me. 
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SUSAN  TALBOT 
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E  didn't  feel  lopsided  this  time.  He  supposed  he  wouldn't  ever  feel  lopsided 
again. 

Jimmy  held  his  mother's  hand  as  they  walked  rather  briskly,  remembering  how 
he  used  to  reach  higher  to  hold  his  father's  hand,  while  his  mother's  was  always 
comfortably  in  reach.  That  was  what  had  made  him  feel  lopsided.  The  trouble  was 
that  without  his  father  on  the  other  side  of  him,  he  had  only  his  mother's  hand  to 
keep  his  balance  with  when  he  kicked  at  stones.  That  was  worse  than  feeling  lop- 
sided he  decided;  a  person  who  is  six  years  old  can  walk  lopsided  better  than  he 
can  kick  at  stones  when  he  is  off  balance. 

They  were  walking  too  fast,  his  stubby  legs  were  tired,  and  the  December  wind 
made  him  cold  because  his  mother  had  forgotten  to  put  a  scarf  around  his  neck. 
That  was  the  way  everything  seemed  now;  brisk,  cold,  and  uncomfortable. 

How  long  had  it  been  that  way?  Two  days,  a  week.-*  He  could  not  keep  track 
of  time  very  well,  but  he  knew  that  it  had  not  been  long  since  the  letter  had  come. 

The  letter:  he  remembered  seeing  his  mother  crying  over  it.  It  was  the  second 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  seen  his  mother  cry.  The  first  time  had  been  at  the  air- 
port when  his  father  had  left  with  his  new  uniform  on.  The  marines!  Jimmy 
wondered  what  they  were  like  as  he  heard  his  mother  say: 

"Dop.'t  drag  your  feet,  Jimmy,  we're  going  to  be  late."  There  it  was  again, 
that  same  voice  she  used  when  she  had  sat  on  the  bed  with  the  letter  and  told  him 
Daddy  was  not  ever  going  to  come  home  again,  he  had  died. 

When  Mr.  Lane  died  Jimmy  had  seen  Bobby  Lane  cry.  Jimmy  had  not  cried 
at  all  about  his  father's  death;  he  was  mad.  Why  should  his  father  die,  what  right 
had  he  to  make  Mommy  cry?  Even  Jimmy's  friends  treated  him  differently  now, 
they  were  always  doing  what  he  wanted  without  any  protest.  Jimmy  did  not  like 
that,  an  argument,  a  fight  to  show  who  was  better  was  much  more  to  his  liking. 
The  fights  at  school  had  made  his  mother  use  the  same  voice  that  she  used  all  the 
time  now.  He  had  been  punished  for  fighting,  his  father  should  be  punished  for 
dying.  He  was  surprised  that  his  father  had  done  something  to  make  his  mother  so 
sad  and  so  different.  Jimmy  hoped  he  would  not  grow  up  to  be  like  his  father,  he 
would  not  let  himself.  People  used  to  say  they  looked  alike  with  their  dark  skin, 
brown  eyes  and  hair.  That  was  enough,  he  could  not  help  resembling  his  father,  but 
he  would  never  act  like  him,  he  would  never  make  his  mother  so  unhappy. 

He  looked  up  at  her  face  as  they  crossed  the  street,  and  noticed  that  she  was 
not  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be.  Her  hair  was  darker  now,  and  somehow  her  eyes 
always  looked  smaller,  as  though  there  was  too  much  skin  around  them. 

Turning  his  head  suddenly  he  saw  it.  He  saw  it  every  day  when  he  and  his 
mother  walked  home  from  school.  It  lay  in  the  window,  over  on  the  side  where 
the  two  fishing  poles  were.  It  was  a  knife,  not  very  big,  but  larger  than  a  jacknife. 
The  blade  was  shiny,  and  the  sheath  that  lay  beside  it  was  a  dark  color,  a  soft  look- 
ing kind  of  leather  with  an  Indian's  head  painted  on  the  front.   It  seemed  to 


Jimmy  that  he  must  have  wanted  a  knife  hke  that  ever  since  he  was  born,  and  then, 
since  he  had  first  started  school  that  fall  he  had  seen  it  every  day  in  the  window. 

He  and  his  mother  stopped  once  to  look  at  it.  They  only  stopped  long  enough 
for  her  to  tell  him  he  could  not  have  it. 

"You're  too  young  to  have  something  like  that,  Jimmy,  you  wouldn't  know 
how  to  use  it.  It  would  be  dangerous." 

They  walked  quietly  up  the  three  steps  to  the  front  door.  Clara,  who  always 
seemed  to  know  when  they  were  coming,  opened  the  door  for  them.  Jimmy  liked 
Clara  with  the  huge  affection  that  almost  all  children  have  for  colored  maids. 
Lately,  however,  he  had  not  liked  her  as  much.  She  watched  his  mother  with  that 
wide-eyed  expression  that  all  colored  people  have,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  Mommy. 
As  if  she  was  afraid  his  mother  was  going  to  cry  again. 

"A  package  came  for  you,  ma'am." 

"Run  upstairs  and  play  in  your  room  until  Clara  has  fixed  lunch,  Jimmy." 

Jimmy  climbed  the  stairs  quickly,  glad  to  get  away  from  people  he  knew  so 
well,  yet  who  seemed  so  strange  to  him.  He  threw  his  coat  on  the  bed  and  started  to 
pull  his  leggings  off.  He  looked  at  his  electric  train,  cars  scattered  around  the  floor. 
He  could  almost  hear  his  father's  stern  voice  telling  him  to  pick  them  up  and  put 
them  away.  It  was  much  better  not  to  put  them  away;  then  he  had  no  work  to  do, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  play  with  his  train  he  did  not  have  to  get  it  out  of  his  toy 
chest,  it  was  right  there.  Life  was  much  easier  now  that  his  father  was  dead.  He  did 
not  get  spanked  any  more,  and  he  did  not  have  to  pick  up  his  things.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  even  the  good  things  had  changed,  even  his  mother.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  never  had  a  father  Jimmy  decided.  He  hated  Daddy; 
all  his  life  he  had  made  Jimmy  unhappy. 

Clara's  voice  sounded  different  somehow  as  she  called  him  to  lunch.  Instead  of 
the  usual  place  mats,  plates,  a  tall  glass  of  milk  for  him  and  tea  for  his  mother, 
Jimmy  found  the  dining  room  table  bare. 

"You're  having  lunch  in  the  front  room,  your  mother  is  waiting  for  you."  Clara 
called  from  the  kitchen. 

"Another  change,"  thought  Jimmy  as  he  crossed  the  hall  towards  the  living 
room.  He  could  feel  the  hate  for  his  father  growing  in  his  chest  and  he  wondered  if 
his  mother  and  Clara  hated  Daddy  now  too. 

Once  again  he  saw  tears  in  his  mother's  eyes  as  he  entered  the  living  room.  She 
held  a  brown  bundle  on  her  lap. 

"Sit  down,  Jimmy,  I  have  something  for  you."  Jimmy  kneeled  on  the  floor  at  her 
feet,  like  all  children  whose  feet  will  not  quite  reach  the  floor  when  they  sit  in 
chairs. 

"When  people  are  killed  in  the  war,  the  clothes  they  were  wearing  are  sent 
home  to  their  family,  Jimmy.  Your  father's  came  this  morning.  I  think  you  should 
have  his  uniform  to  keep,  since  you  are  his  only  son."  Gingerly  Jimmy  took  the  bun- 
dle out  of  his  mother's  lap,  half  fearing,  half  hoping  he  would  find  blood  on  the 
clothes.  (Jimmy  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  war  from  movies,  in  which  blood- 
stains are  the  salient  feature  of  every  dead  man's  apparel.) 

He  began  to  sort  them  out  on  the  floor.  The  helmet  was  separate,  then  the  coat, 
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the  pants,  and  shoes  and  socks.  In  a  pocket  he  discovered  the  dog  tags  with  that 
name  he  now  hated  engraved  on  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pile  he  found  the  heavy 
belt  which  his  father  had  worn.  His  eyes  fell  upon  it.  Attached  to  the  belt  was  a 
sheath,  a  sheath  with  a  knife  in  it.  He  pulled  the  knife  out.  The  blade  was  shiny 
and  the  knife  was  even  larger  than  the  one  in  the  window.  One  could  see  it  had 
been  used,  the  leather  of  the  sheath  was  rather  worn  in  places,  and  you  could  detect 
small  scratches  on  the  blade. 

This  was  his  now.  It  was  even  better  than  the  one  he  had  wanted  so  badly.  His 
father  had  sent  it  home  for  him.  His  father  had  thought  he  was  old  enough  to 
learn  to  use  it.  Even  when  he  was  dying  his  father  had  remembered  Jimmy  would 
want  this  knife. 

He  held  the  knife  in  his  hands,  slowly  turning  it  over.  He  could  see  his  father's 
strong  hands,  which  a  short  time  ago  had  held  this  knife.  Jimmy  remembered  those 
hands.  They  were  strong,  yet  somehow  gentle.  It  reminded  him  of  the  time  he  and 
his  father  had  brought  in  wood  for  the  fireplace.  Those  strong  hands  had  held  the 
hatchet  to  cut  the  wood  and  they  had  held  the  door  open  for  Jimmy  when  he  had 
brought  in  the  kindling  wood.  His  father's  cheeks  had  been  flushed  from  the  cold 
air,  and  his  eyes  were  clear  and  bright.  Those  eyes  had  been  kind  eyes,  stern,  but 
kind. 

Now  his  father  had  sent  what  Jimmy  had  wanted  for  so  long.  "Til  bet  I'll  really 
be  able  to  use  this  on  that  camping  trip  Daddy  promised  me"  thought  Jimmy.  "If  I 
take  good  care  of  it."  Then  he  remembered.  There  would  not  be  any  camping  trip. 
There  v/as  no  Daddy  to  teach  him  how  to  use  this  wonderful  present. 

Putting  his  arms  around  his  mother's  knees,  Jimmy  suddenly  began  to  cry. 


MARY  LITTLEJOHN 


J7AITHLESS  pilgrim,  wanderer  through 
a  blackened  and  unfriendly  earth; 
transient,   between   birth  and   birth, 
you  cannot  give  that  world  its  due. 

Dazed  by  more  than  mortal  light, 
you  will  not  see  beyond  the  seen; 
whose  metaphysics  never  dreamed 
that  stars  revolve  for  your  delight. 

Yet,  beyond  reach  of  flesh  and  blood 
you  build,  because  your  mind  must  give 
a  shape  to  life  that  you  may  live. 

In  knowing  an  unseeking  love 

you  transcend  tenderness  and  lust; 

who  claim  but  dust  bound  back  to  dust. 
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COURTNEY  WILLARD 


Speak  softly,  my  love  — 

the  little  yellow  trumpeters 

deny  your  power 

to  keep  me  wandering  in  winter. 

Walk  quietly,  my  love  — 

the  times  are  turning  back 

to  be  born  again, 

the  impossible  promise  fulfilled. 

Softly;  quietly  turn  and  go  — 

you  cannot  touch  me  any  more. 
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COURTNEY  WILLARD 

V-/H  God  of  postscripts 

to  destruction, 

promising  peace  on  earth; 

I'm  tired  of  Tomorrows. 

Tomorrow  is  promises, 

and  peace  ir  a  dream 

with  bright  leaves  and  white  wings 

In  the  short  silences 

before  the  timeless  trajectory 

shatters  the  echo  of 

the  preceding  blast. 


COURTNEY  WILLARD 


^Eang,  §aJi  the  OM 

>A/^HERE  are  the  golden  sands? 

Lost  in  the  sea: 
Where  are  my  lavender  dreanns? 

Tinne  stole  them  from  me: 
Where  are  the  bright  songs 

born  of  tears  and  fire? 
Forgot  by  a  false  love, 

soiled  by  desire. 

Where  are  the  laughing  eyes? 

quick  to  tears: 
Where  are  time's  promises? 

broken  by  fears: 
Where  are  the  green   hopes 

that  came  with  a  look? 
I  have  hidden  them  from  me, 

pressed  in  a  book. 
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PEGGY  ANNE  EWART 


A  HERE  was  no  one  at  home  at  the  Miltons',  except  for  Edwin,  the  family's  most 
illustrious  mouse.  He  was  shy  and  frightened  around  people,  and  needed  his  com- 
panion, Oscar,  to  encourage  him.  It  was  lonesome  without  Oscar.  He  was  a 
devilish  soul,  always  doing  something  to  make  life  interesting.  Both  mice  had  been 
asked  to  lead  the  meeting  of  the  "20th  Century  Mouse  Revolution"  across  the 
street,  but  Edwin  was  sick  from  the  ratty  old  cheese,  left  carelessly  on  a  mouse 
trap  by  his  door.  He  was  sure  that  it  had  been  planted  there  by  his  enemy,  Henry, 
the  Miltons'  eldest  son. 

The  "20th  Century  Mouse  Revolution"  was^  of  course,  against  unhappy  living 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood.  The  mice  were  revolting  against  modern  houses, 
made  with  glass  and  stucco  walls.  How  could  any  modest  mouse  make  his  home  in 
a  glass  wall  ?  Another  menace  to  their  living  facilities  was  the  modern  invention  of 
garbage  disposals.  Edwin  thought  of  the  days  when  mice  frolicked  in  cans  packed 
with  delicious  garbage.  This  so-called  progressive  age  was  forcing  them  to  fight 
against  the  deterioration  of  their  way  of  life. 

He  had  just  shinnied  up  a  chair  to  read  Mouse  Romance,  when  he  heard  the 
front  door  being  opened. 

A  loud  voice  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  I'll  be  out  in  a  flash,  after  I  steal  some 
money  from  Dad  and  get  my  coat.  Keep  the  motor  throttling." 

It  was  Henry  Milton.   Before  Edwin  could  get  out  of  the  chair,  Henry  saw  him. 

"A-ha,  you  little  beast,  I've  got  you  trapped.  I've  shut  both  living-room  doors 
and  you  can't  get  away!" 

"Y-y-you'll  never  c-catch  me,  you  n-nasty  himian." 

Both  of  them  ran  around  the  room,  with  Edwin  in  the  lead.  His  little  legs  were 
shaking  violently,  and  his  hind  feet  kept  getting  tangled  up  with  the  rest  of  him. 
There  was  no  exit,  because  the  partition  doors  were  built  to  touch  the  floor.  He 
knew  that  Henry  would  soon  become  tired  of  chasing  him,  but  he  was  terrified  that 
he  would  be  the  first  to  faint  from  exhaustion.  He  was  a  small,  undernourished 
mouse. 

He  crawled  in  among  the  debris  in  the  fireplace,  while  Henry  was  looking  for 
an  object  to  throw  at  him. 

Edwin  did  not  move,  except  for  the  shivering  of  his  tail  among  the  ashes. 

"Oh  well.  I'll  get  you  later  when  I  have  more  time  to  look  for  you." 

Edwin  remained  in  the  fireplace  after  Henry  had  left.  He  was  so  nervous  that 
he  could  not  move.  Just  then,  there  was  a  scratch  on  the  floor  board.  Oscar  was 
home  at  last. 

"I  must  tell  him  w-what  has  happened."  Edwin's  whiskers  twitched  with 
excitment. 


Before  he  could  tell  about  his  escape  from  death,  the  loquacious  Oscar  said, 

"A  most  miserable  situation,  my  dear  Edwin.  It  was  ascertained  at  the  meeting 
Jiat  Willie  Long-Tail  owned  an  infamous  copy  of  a  Picasso  painting!  The  most 
ibominable  part  of  this  discovery  was  that  it  was  found  in  a  book  of  T.  S.  Eliot's 
poetry !  Please  forgive  me  for  saying  these  nerve-shattering  words  aloud.  My  stom- 
ich  churns  at  the  thought  of  it." 

This  shocked  Edwin,  and  for  the  moment  he  forgot  about  his  own  escapade. 

"W-what  are  they  g-going  to  d-do  with  him?" 

"He  is  a  doomed  mouse,  my  friend!  In  view  of  a  majority  vote,  he  was  sen- 
:enced  to  be  fenced  in  the  yard  with  Tom-Cat  for  a  whole  day.  He  will  certainly  be 
■dlled.  No  penalty  is  too  great  for  one  who  has  broken  the  Honor  Code.  Of 
zourse,  /  could  fight  off  Tom-Cat  any  day." 

Then,  Edwin  collapsed  on  the  floor,  and  told  Oscar  about  his  struggle  with  the 
repulsive  human.  Oscar  was  delighted  to  hear  that  his  colleague  had  been  so 
xave. 

"You  know,  this  guy,  Henry,  would  make  a  wonderful  specimen  for  our  attack 
)n  humans.  We  could  help  him  change  his  nebulous  mind  into  something  worth- 
;vhile.  I  must  bring  this  up  at  the  meeting.  By  the  way,  the  meeting  will  be  held 
lere  tomorrow  night." 

The  next  day,  all  of  the  mice  came  to  watch  the  bout  between  Willie  Long-Tail 
md  Tom-Cat.  It  took  place  in  the  Miltons'  fenced-in  backyard,  with  mice  lined 
jp  on  one  fence,  and  cats  lined  up  on  the  other.  A  glamorous  female  mouse  was 
Dlaced  between  Oscar  and  Edwin.  Prissy  was  Willie's  girl  friend,  and  had  been 
dected  queen  for  the  day.  Everyone  was  dressed  in  his  most  elegant  costume.  There 
vere  plumes  and  silk  blouses  of  every  color,  but,  of  course,  the  mice  were  conserva- 
:ive.  However,  Willie  wore  yellow  pants  and  a  blouse,  and  around  his  waist  he 
ivore  a  red  sash.  The  white  plume  on  his  black  derby  waved  back  and  forth  as 
le  strutted  out  into  the  yard.  Oh,  if  only  Ivanhoe,  master  of  all  tournaments,  could 
^ave  seen  him  now!  Willie  snickered  when  he  saw  Tom-Cat  at  the  end  of  the 
f'ard,  dressed  in  his  purple  tights  and  black  cape.  He  really  was  a  simpleton. 
(Although  everyone  was  cheering  for  Willie,  no  one  thought  that  he  could  win. 

At  first,  neither  of  them  moved.  Everyone  was  tense,  waiting  to  see  what  would 
bappen.  Then,  Tom-Cat  started  stalking  towards  Willie.  He  came  closer  and 
:loser.  Willie  did  not  move.  What  was  wrong  with  him  ?  He  would  be  killed  if  he 
did  not  move. 

"Run,  Willie,  run",  screamed  the  crowd. 

Willie  waited  until  Tom-Cat  was  a  foot  away.  Then,  he  scampered  underneath 
him  just  as  he  was  ready  to  strike.  This  gave  Willie  the  chance  to  dash  to  the  other 
5ide  of  the  yard.  As  he  passed  the  garbage  can,  he  saw  an  old  hat  with  a  pin  stuck 
:n  it.  He  grabbed  the  pin,  and  kept  on  running.  He  turned  around  just  in  time  to  see 
lom-Cat  getting  ready  to  pounce  on  him.  Willie  thrust  the  pin  into  Tom-Cat's  paw. 

"Ow-w-w-oh-oh!",  screamed  Tom-Cat. 

As  Willie  scurried  out  of  reach,  he  called  back  to  Tom-Cat,  who  was  licking  his 
svounded  paw, 

"You  haven't  been  finding  many  mice  to  kill  lately,  have  you?  You  want  to 
s:now  why?" 


Tom-Cat  was  not  interested  in  hearing  Willie's  philosophy  on  life.  He  was 
intent  upon  avenging  his  wound.  Willie  was  getting  tired  of  this  cat  and  mouse 
game,  but  still  they  ran  round  and  round  the  j?ard.  Finally,  Tom-Cat  cornered  Wil- 
lie against  the  fence.  He  grabbed  him  up  into  his  paws.  The  crowd  moaned. 
This  was  definitely  the  end  of  Willie.  Tom-Cat  opened  his  mouth,  showing  his 
sharp  fangs,  and  was  about  to  eat  Willie,  when  Willie  jabbed  the  pin  into  Tom- 
Cat's  tongue.  Tom-Cat  cowered  against  the  fence  from  this  attack. 

"Don't  you  think  that  we  can  talk  over  this  whole  situation  peaceably?  There's 
no  use  fighting  when  words  will  suit  as  well.  Now,  you,  of  course,  have  heard  of 
the  "20th  Century  Mouse  Revolution" — it's  infamous  around  the  neighborhood. 
Life  has  changed  too  drastically  and  all  want  happy  days  again.  Even  you  must 
admit,  old  boy,  that  your  mouse  killing  score  has  been  considerably  lowered  lately." 

"Hisssss,  hisssss,  put  up  your  paws  and  fight.  Are  you  a  man  or  a  mouse? 
Besides,  you  talk  too  much!" 

"Now,  you  listen  to  me,  you  old  Tom-Cat,  I'm  trying  to  help  you,  but  you're  so 
pig-headed  that  you  won't  listen." 

"Well  then,  you  little  pip-squeak,  if  you  don't  hurry  up  and  tell  me  more  about 
your  foolish  ideas,  I'll  eat  you,  hair  by  hair." 

"Aw  cheese,  stop  trying  to  be  so  ferocious,  you're  mangey  looking  anyway. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you — it's  because  modern  inventions  have  discouraged  many  mice 
from  living  in  your  house.  We  plan  to  make  things  more  pleasant  for  everyone. 
If  you'll  join  us,  maybe  we'll  bring  some  of  our  enemies,  the  alley  rats,  for  you 
to  eat." 

"Well  now,  that's  mighty  nice  of  you.  On  further  persuasion,  I  might  like 
your  ideas  for  a  better  neighborhood.  Hum,  a  few  alley  rats  now  and  then  might 
be  very  tasty.   O.K.,  pal,  I'll  think  it  over." 

The  crowd  gasped  when  they  saw  them  walk  out  of  the  yard,  with  Tom-Cat' s 
paw  draped  over  Willie's  shoulder.  What  could  Willie  have  said  to  prevent  Tom- 
Cat  from  killing  him  ?  When  they  asked  him  later  how  he  did  it,  he  said  casually, 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing.    He  was  just  afraid  of  me,  that's  all." 

The  meeting  that  night  was  like  a  "Pogo"  rally.  Every  mouse  was  there,  in- 
cluding Willie  Long-Tail  and  his  new  friend  Tom-Cat.  Two  hundred  mice  wanted 
to  talk  at  the  same  time.  Oscar  silenced  them  by  thumping  a  kitchen  match  on  the 
floor. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  a  plan.  Henry,  the  human  in  this  house,  owes  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  gambling.  Now,  if  we  could  help  him  out  of  his  situation,  pos- 
sibly he  would  help  us  to  achieve  our  goal.  Right  now,  he  is  amusing  himself  in 
the  most  wasteless  fashion  of  his  age — watching  television !  We  will  go  and  over- 
come him  by  force.  Onward!    We  must  march  tonight!" 

After  many  squeals  for  their  leader,  the  mice  stormed  into  the  living  room. 
It  was  like  climbing  the  Swiss  Alps  for  some  of  the  smaller  mice.  Henry's  pants 
were  slippery,  and  one  mouse  got  half-way  up  and  fell  to  the  floor,  pushing  four 
mice  down  with  him.  Henry's  human  boldness  disappeared  when  he  had  two 
hundred  mice  swarming  over  his  body.   He  tried  to  brush  them  off,  as  if  they  were 
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^es,  but  they  were  too  ingenious  for  him.  He  did  not  know  that  mice  are  as  clever 
md  persistent  as  humans.  Tom-Cat  had  tied  Henry's  ankles  to  the  chair,  so  that 
le  could  not  move  without  taking  the  chair  with  him. 

Willie  Long-Tail  was  dangling  pecariously  from  Henry's  hand,  and  as  Henry's 
irms  trembled,  Willie  was  tossed  across  the  room.  He  landed  in  a  goldfish  bowl, 
md  if  his  legs  had  not  grabbed  the  rim  of  the  glass,  he  would  have  drowned.  He 
excused  himself  to  the  goldfish,  and  jumped  out. 

Edwin,  too,  was  having  trouble  scaling  this  huge  mountain.  He  tripped  on  a 
socket  and  fell  in  with  his  paws  wildly  clawing  the  material.  There  was  a  peculiar 
loise  in  the  pocket  that  reminded  Edwin  of  the  grand-father's  clock  in  the  hall. 
He  was  intrigued  with  the  thunderous  tick  of  this  object,  but  everytime  he  got 
lear  it,  the  noise  frightened  him. 

Oscar  looked  around  among  the  other  mice  for  Edwin,  but  could  not  find  him. 
JCnowing  that  Edwin  usually  became  lost  when  he  was  alone,  Oscar  crawled  up 
henry's  pant  leg  looking  for  his  friend. 

"My  goodness,  it's  dark  in  here.  I  wish  I  had  a  match  so  that  I  could  see 
vhere  I'm  going.    Where  could  that  rascal  be.^" 

After  making  a  thorough  search  of  Henry's  apparel,  Oscar  finally  found  his 
"riend.  When  the  disgruntled  Edwin  was  tugged  out  of  the  pocket  by  Oscar,  his 
lead  was  still  bobbing  to  the  beat  of  the  watch. 

"For  heavens  sake,  dodo,  you  can't  stop  now  to  enjoy  yourself,  we  have  work 
:o  do.  First,  we  have  to  get  you  and  my  other  colleagues  up  to  the  top  of  this 
luman  mess,  so  that  we  can  bargain  with  him.  Now,  I'll  just  rip  oS  a  piece  of 
lis  shirt,  and  tie  it  around  my  waist.  All  you  mice  who  can't  make  it  up  by  your- 
lelves,  hang  on  to  this  piece  of  Brooks  Bros." 

It  was  a  marvelous  sight  to  see  the  courageous  Oscar,  storming  up  towards 
Flenry's  head,  with  the  mice  trailing  behind  him.  With  his  head  held  high,  he 
xjasted, 

"Mighty  mouse  has  nothing  on  me!" 

Tom-Cat  held  several  strands  of  Henry's  hair,  while  Oscar  pranced  back  and 
^orth  on  his  chest. 

Oscar  yelled  into  Henry's  ear, 

"You  are  going  to  be  saved,  you  stupid  oaf,  from  the  tortures  of  owing  money. 
^ow,  if  you  will  help  us  destroy  glass  houses  and  tear  apart  garbage  disposals, 
Ne  will  do  a  kind  deed  for  you." 

"I  won't  help  you  do  anything.  This  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  Now,  get  your 
slasted  troops  off  me  right  away." 

"Ho,  ho!  So  now  you're  trying  to  boss  me.  Look  here,  fatso,  you  better  comply 
tvith  us,  or  else  we'll  really  torture  you." 

Throwing  his  arms  around  wildly,  Henry  erupted  like  a  volcano, 

"Why  was  I  the  one  you  picked  to  attack.'  You'll  never  get  anywhere  with 
pur  ideas.  Nobody  hkes  old-fashioned  humans — I  mean  mice.  I'll  help  you  if 
pu  call  off  these  beasts.    I  promise!" 

Oscar  was  a  shrewd  mouse  and  knew  the  treachery  of  humans,  and  therefore, 
was  not  satisfied  with  Henry's  reply.    This  infuriated  Oscar,  who  never  had  liked 


an  indecisive  human.  He  saw  a  canary  feather  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  called 
two  of  his  most  valiant  mice  to  get  it  for  him.  However,  one  of  the  mice  was 
anxious  to  get  credit  for  bringing  back  the  feather  to  his  leader,  and  snatched  it 
away  from  the  other  mouse.  This  caused  a  squabble  between  the  two  mice.  The 
absconder  hit  the  other  mouse  so  hard  that  he  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  floor 
until  he  hit  Henry's  chair.  Tom-Cat  pounced  upon  them,  and  twirled  them  around 
in  his  paws.  He  contemplated  eating  them,  but  because  he  had  promised  to  help 
the  mice,  he  knew  then  he  could  not.  He  had  given  them  enough  punishment 
anyway. 

The  feather  was  passed  up  to  Oscar,  who  rubbed  it  along  Henry's  nostrils. 
This  caused  him  to  sneeze  violently.  This  was  too  much  for  Henry,  who  revealed 
his  cowardice  by  screaming. 

"Stop  it,  stop  it,  let  me  go,  I'll  do  whatever  you  say!" 

"We  will  collect  money  throughout  the  neighborhood  to  pay  back  your  debt, 
if  you  get  our  supplies  for  us." 

"Anything,  anything.  If  you  get  the  money  for  me,  I'll  do  my  best  to  help 
you." 

Oscar  and  Edwin  called  the  mice  for  another  meeting.  Oscar  told  everyone  to 
whisper  so  that  they  would  not  be  overheard  by  humans. 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  most  pleasing  situation,  gentlemen.  Henry,  the  human, 
will  help  us  dig  holes  on  both  sides  of  the  glass  walled  houses.  He  will  also 
collect  scrap  iron  for  us  so  that  we  can  clog  up  the  garbage  disposals.  Now,  our 
only  problem  is  how  will  we  get  the  glass  walls  to  sink  into  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time,  make  one  side  of  the  house  fall  at  an  angle?" 

"I  h-have  heard  t-t-that  there  is  a  p-place  in  Italy  c-called  the  'Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa.'  M-maybe  someone  c-could  go  and  see  how  t-that  sunk  into  the  g-ground." 

"An  excellent  idea,  my  friend  Edwin.  Since  Willie  Long-Tail  has  not  com- 
pletely repented  his  sins,  I  elect  him  to  be  our  delegate  to  Pisa.  All  in  favor  raise 
your  right  paw." 

Poor  Willie  Long-Tail  was  sentenced  once  again  to  be  punished  with  a  grueling 
task.  It  made  his  tail  curl  to  think  of  his  long  journey  ahead.  He  packed  his  clothes 
in  an  old  cigarette  wrapper  and  started  off  for  the  wharves.  There  was  a  boat 
leaving  for  Italy  in  two  hours,  and  he  would  need  that  time  to  climb  up  the  anchor 
to  the  boat.  He  did  not  want  to  go  to  Pisa,  but  he  could  not  say  no.  When  he 
finally  was  settled  under  a  stairway,  he  cried  and  cried,  and  thought  of  all  the  fun 
that  he  would  be  missing  during  the  digging  of  the  houses. 

Several  months  later,  the  mice  discovered  that  they  could  make  the  glass  walls 
sink  by  tunneling  under  one  side  of  the  house.  Since  they  would  need  a  month 
to  do  this,  they  could  not  wait  for  Willie  Long-Tail's  information.  The  mice 
worked  at  night,  along  with  Henry,  who  dug  the  holes  for  their  tunnels.  One 
hundred  mice  were  assigned  to  put  the  scrap  iron  in  the  garbage  disposals,  and 
the  other  hundred  tunneled  under  the  houses. 

The  job  for  those  on  garbage  disposals  duty  was  the  hardest.  The  pieces  of 
iron  were  so  heavy  that  it  took  the  mice  longer  to  get  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other.  They  had  to  be  quiet  so  that  the  people  in  the  houses  would  not 
hear  them.    One  night,  eight  mice  were  about  to  place  the  iron  in  the  garbage 
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disposal  when  it  suddenly  slipped  and  crashed  to  the  floor.  The  mice  scattered  in 
every  direction  to  hide.  The  man  of  the  house  came  downstairs  to  see  what  was 
happening  in  the  kitchen.  Finding  nothing  there,  he  trudged  back  upstairs.  One 
by  one  the  mice  peeked  out  of  their  hiding  places.  They  had  been  lucky  that  time, 
but  the  next  time,  they  must  be  more  careful. 

One  mouse  entered  a  house  during  the  day  to  scare  people.  This  was  dan- 
gerous, because  they  needed  every  mouse,  and  he  could  easily  have  been  killed. 
However,  he  enjoyed  himself  so  much  by  jumping  up  and  down  on  the  refrigerator, 
while  the  lady  of  the  house  cringed  in  terror.  Mice  feel  so  powerful  when  they 
can  scare  humans. 

One  morning,  the  housewives  in  the  neighborhood  were  working  in  their 
kitchens.  Suddenly  their  sinks  overflowed  with  water  and  garbage.  Every  plumber 
in  the  town  was  called  to  repair  the  jammed  disposals.  However,  each  disposal 
was  demolished  by  the  jagged  pieces  of  iron  and  could  not  be  mended.  Since  there 
were  no  garbage  cans  in  the  neighborhood,  the  garbage  had  to  be  stacked  in  the 
kitchen  wastebaskets.  The  smell  was  so  bad  in  each  kitchen  that  the  women  covild 
not  cook  their  meals.  The  people  were  tortured  by  this  unbearable  situation  for 
three  days.  Finally,  in  despair,  they  bought  garbage  cans,  because  it  was  cheaper 
than  having  another  disposal  installed.    What  a  glorious  day  for  the  mice! 

Then,  people  noticed  that  there  were  strange  things  happening  around  the 
neighborhood.  Furniture  began  to  tilt  to  one  side  of  the  house;  and,  for  some 
reason,  the  houses  looked  as  if  they  sloped  to  one  side.  Some  people  went  to 
their  oculists  to  be  certain  that  they  were  not  becoming  blind.  Another  peculiar 
thing  was  that  money  was  disappearing  from  houses.  A  ten  dollar  bill  would  be 
taken  five  minutes  after  it  was  placed  on  a  table.  People  suspected  that  there  were 
burglars  in  the  neighborhood,  and  called  the  police. 

Oscar  and  Edwin  decided  that  it  was  time  to  call  the  final  meeting  of  the 
"20th  Century  Mouse  Revolution"  in  that  neighborhood.  They  gathered  for  the 
last  meeting  in  the  Miltons'  basement. 

"Gentlemen,  your  results  on  our  undertaking  have  been  commendable.  My 
colleague  and  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  cooperation.  We  have  partially 
achieved  our  purpose  for  the  revolution,  so  Edwin  and  I  will  leave  this  neighbor- 
hood to  go  to  another  one  that  needs  us.  I  advise  you  to  hide  for  awhile  until 
the  people  have  given  up  their  search  for  the  culprits.  If  you  need  our  advice  any 
time,  you  will  know  where  to  find  us." 

Oscar  and  Edwin  were  escorted  to  the  alley  with  cheers  and  sad  farewells. 
Oscar  and  Edwin  waved  as  they  ambled  away.  As  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
alley,  Edwin  turned  and  called, 

"G-g-good-by,  my  f-friends!" 
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JANE  KEATING 


Contained 

In  one  perfect  pearl 
I  wait  for  you. 

Restrained 

By  shimmering  webs 

I  echo  your  name. 

Sustained 

By  a  promised  word 

I  break  to  you. 
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The  next  issue  of  the  Brambler  will  be  devoted  to  a  question  which  is  in  the 
mind  of  every  student.  There  will  be  a  prize  given  for  the  short  story,  poem,  essay, 
or  play  which  best  expresses  the  meaning  of  education.  Most  of  us  at  Sweet  Briar 
have  pondered  the  question,  and  many  of  us  have  found  an  answer,  satisfactory  to 
ourselves.  A  few  have  even  felt  that  "virtue  of  magic  unspoken"  which  has 
changed  and  renewed  the  meaning  of  our  lives  in  an  hour.  For  Sweet  Briar,  these 
have  been 

The  lives  that  caught  fire  'neath  Her  hand — 

The  fires  that  were  tamed  to  Her  mood 
but  there  have  also  been  students  who  have  never  felt  this  fire.  With  them,  we 
wonder  why.  Perhaps  the  answer  can  come  only  from  themselves.  It  may  be  found 
in  their  reason  for  coming  to  college,  or  in  what  they  have  wanted,  and  what  they 
have  been  willing  to  search  for  and  to  find.  Somehow,  they  have  missed  one  of  the 
greatest  experiences  in  life.  Education  and  inspiration  should  go  together,  and 
somewhere  in  the  four  years  of  a  college  education,  inspiration  should  be  found. 
Learning  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  experiences  there  are,  and  to  those  still 
young,  and  still  just  beginning  to  understand  the  world,  it  should  be  a  great 
adventure,  and  a  great  love.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  us  miss  it  is  a  great  loss,  and 
one  that,  if  possible,  should  be  repaired.  The  answer  may  lie  in  so  many  diflferent 
places  that  only  the  individual  can  know  what  should  have  filled  the  place  where 
no  fire  is.  For  those  who  are  still  searching,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  struggled 
and  found  the  meaning  and  the  inspiration  of  education,  Rudyard  Kipling  has  left 
a  poem. 

The  Gods  that  are  wiser  than  learning 

But  kinder  than  Life,  have  made  sure 

No  mortal  may  boast  him  at  morning 

That  even  will  find  him  secure. 

With  naught  for  fresh  faith  or  new  trial, 

With  little  unsoiled  or  unsold, 

Can  the  shadow  go  back  on  the  dial 

Or  a  new  world  be  given  for  the  old  ? 

But  he  knows  not  what  time  shall  awaken, 

As  he  knows  not  what  tide  shall  lay  bare; 

The  heart  of  a  man  to  be  taken. 

Taken  and  changed  unaware! 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


A  HOUSE  BY  THE  RIVERSIDE 

V>«AROL  came  in  from  riding  just  before  lunch  and  opened  the  windows  in  her 
room.  The  air  outside  was  too  hot.  She  shut  them  and  pulled  down  the  blinds. 
It  will  never  get  cool  she  thought,  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  to  wait  for  the  lunch 
bell. 

In  the  short  interlude  between  falling  off  to  sleep  and  oblivion,  she  became 
aware  that  somewhere,  possibly  in  the  base  of  her  brain,  another  mind  was  awak- 
ening and  beginning  to  think  its  own  thoughts,  quite  actively  and  independently 
of  herself.  This  happened  to  her  often,  at  very  dull  class  meetings,  waiting  in  a 
train  station,  or  at  almost  any  place  if  she  was  not  careful.  With  any  dulling  of 
her  outer  consciousness,  her  inner  one  would  struggle  through  and  finally  take  over. 
Usually  it  seemed  to  be  reading  aloud  some  fascinating  book  that  it  jealously  took 
back  with  it  when  Carol  came  back  with  a  snap  to  where  she  was. 

It  was  coming  out  now.  The  room  was  hot  and  she  ached  from  riding.  Even 
the  bones  in  her  head  ached. 
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She  was  on  a  river  bank,  walking  toward  a  brightly  painted  carnival  set  near  the 
shore.  It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  crowd  was  thin  and  aimless,  wandering  from 
one  side-show  to  another  and  trampling  on  popcorn  boxes  and  cellophane  wrap- 
pers. She  pushed  through  the  people  until  she  was  beside  a  side-show  that  had 
closed  up.  A  gigantic  poster  was  pasted  across  the  entry-way.  One  corner  was  loose 
and  the  wind  from  the  river  had  got  back  of  it  and  was  rippling  the  surface. 
"Rollo"  said  the  sign.  The  picture  of  the  dog-faced  boy,  down  on  all  fours  waved 
in  the  wind.  Carol  shivered  and  stepped  back  into  a  corner  to  wait.  Andrew  was 
coming  toward  her  through  the  crowd. 

"You're  late,"  she  said. 

"I  know,"  he  took  her  arm  and  pulled  her  through  the  back  door  of  the  car- 
nival. They  passed  through  a  low  dark  room,  piled  with  empty  boxes  and  full 
of  the  sound  of  rats.  For  the  first  time,  Carol  felt  afraid,  as  though  there  were 
something  wrong  with  what  she  was  doing.  They  stood  in  the  carnival's  shadow. 
Before  them  was  a  plain  of  scrub  and  weeds,  fading  into  mist  within  a  few  yards. 
The  sun  was  near  the  horizon. 

"We  haven't  much  time,"  said  Andrew,  loosing  his  grip  on  her  arm  and  lead- 
ing her  away  from  the  tent. 

"Aren't  we  going  to  the  river?"  Carol  asked.  "I  can  see  the  dock  from  here." 

Andrew  nodded  and  they  walked  down  the  path  towards  the  dock  that  rose  up 
on  ragged  stilts  from  the  dark  water.  Carol  looked  down  as  she  walked,  trying  to 
avoid  the  empty  bottles  that  were  scattered  in  her  way.  There  were  three  barges 
floating  free  on  the  water,  each  one  made  of  rough  logs  tied  together  and  about  as 
large  as  her  room  at  home. 

"There  aren't  many  people,"  Carol  said  doubtfully.  About  ten  people  stood 
quietly  on  the  barge  nearest  them;  the  other  two  were  empty  except  for  three  sad 
musicians  staring  off  into  space.  Andrew  was  very  strange  today,  Carol  thought, 
everything  was  strange.  It  was  dark  and  hot  and  stuffy.  Dreadful.  If  only  she 
knew  what  the  matter  was.  She  turned  to  Andrew,  hoping  that  he  would  be  fa- 
miliar and  cheerful. 

"Listen,"  he  said  urgently,  "I'll  have  to  leave  you  when  the  barge  lands.  Meet 
me  at  midnight  at  the  swimming  pier,  you  mustn't  forget." 

"I  won't  have  to  wait  for  you  all  alone?" 

"It's  the  last  night  of  the  carnival,"  he  said,  "There  will  be  hundreds  of  people 
out." 

"Why  must  I  meet  you?"  she  asked.  "Are  you  going  away?  Won't  I  ever  see 
you  again?" 

"You  must  come,"  he  said  insistently,  "You  must,  you  must.  Be  sure  to  come. 
I  can't  wait  for  you." 

The  barges  were  floating  rapidly  with  the  current,  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
grassy  shore.  The  musicians  began  to  play  and  Carol  and  Andrew  danced.  What 
had  been  vague  anticipation  deepened  into  gloom.  She  stared  at  the  other  dancers 
moving  in  slow  motion.  Undersea  dancing,  she  thought. 

"You're  not  going  to  leave  me,"  she  said. 

"Oh,"  Andrew  looked  past  her.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

Carol  rested  her  chin  on  his  shoulder  and  they  danced.  "Tell  me,"  she  said, 


"Why  I  feel  so  .  .  ."  She  heard  a  splashing  sound  from  the  edge  of  the  barge  and 
jerked  away  from  Andrew.  A  black  dog  was  climbing  out  of  the  water  onto  the 
barge.  He  took  a  step  toward  her,  bent  his  head  and  poised  himself  to  shake  off 
the  water  that  plastered  down  his  coat.  The  people  on  the  barge  shrank  back  and 
Carol  turned,  looking  for  Andrew.  Before  she  had  found  him,  someone  screamed 
and  she  looked  back  at  the  dog.  It  was  standing  quietly,  looking  over  the  edge 
into  the  water.  A  hand  appeared  from  the  river,  gripping  the  barge,  then  another 
hand,  and  a  man  in  a  short- jacketed  black  suit  climbed  gracefully  up  on  the  barge. 
His  face  was  round  and  pale  and  he  had  a  flat  wide  brimmed  black  hat  set  squarely 
on  his  head.  The  voice  behind  Carol  screamed  again.  For  a  second  she  was  numb. 
The  man  walked  on  all  fours,  his  legs  were  abnormally  short  and  his  arms  were 
long  and  powerful.  The  man  paused  and  looked  at  Carol. 

"Andrew!"  she  screamed,  and  tried  to  run  back  to  the  other  people.  Her  legs 
were  too  weak  and  heavy.  The  man  turned  and  walked  silently  across  the  barge, 
the  dog  at  his  side  brushing  Carol  as  they  passed.  They  slid  into  the  water,  the 
man  first,  and  the  dog  hesitating  and  then  diving  in  after  him.  Carol  watched  the 
water.  It  was  still. 

The  music  began  again  and  Carol  turned  to  Andrew.  He  had  disappeared.  The 
barge  was  at  anchor  and  people  were  leaving  and  fading  into  the  mist  on  shore. 

Carol  was  being  shaken.  She  hid  her  face  under  her  arms,  "No,  no." 

"It's  time  for  lunch,"  a  voice  said.  Her  roommate  walked  through  the  door. 
"Hurry  up,"  she  said. 

"Go  on,"  Carol  put  a  hand  to  her  forehead.  She  was  hot  all  over,  burning.  Her 
roommate  appeared  around  the  door. 

"What  was  the  matter.'  You  were  talking  and  shouting  terribly." 

"Oh  go  ahead,"  said  Carol,  "Leave  me  alone." 

She  sat  in  the  room  a  minute,  half-blinded  by  the  sun  coming  in  the  window. 
How  had  the  shades  come  up.'  She  left  the  room  and  walked  down  the  road,  for- 
getting to  answer  the  people  streaming  past  her  to  lunch.  At  the  post  office  she 
pulled  a  newspaper  out  of  her  box  and  stood  on  the  porch,  deciding  where  to  go. 
She  felt  vaguely  that  someone  was  waiting  for  her.  Where?  She  could  not  remem- 
ber. A  car  drove  up  and  the  riding  instructor  jumped  out. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "You're  the  very  person  I'm  looking  for.  Something  terrible 
has  happened." 

"Really?"  said  Carol,  giving  up  her  intention  of  going  to  the  drugstore. 
"What  is  it?" 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Carson,  "When  I  was  driving  back  to  the  stable  after  bring- 
ing you  up  here,  I  saw  the  most  awful  thing.  George  has  kicked  down  the  kennel." 

"George?" 

"The  new  horse.  He  was  out  in  the  pasture  around  the  kennel  and  he  kicked  a 
board  through  the  wall.  All  the  hounds  are  out!" 

"All  of  them!"  said  Carol,  horrified.  "Have  you  seen  them?" 

Miss  Carson  spread  her  hands  and  looked  up  at  the  postoffice  roof.  "I've  been 
sitting  at  the  telephone  trying  to  call  you  all  this  time." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
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"I'll  drive  you  down  there  and  you  can  take  the  horn  and  go  out  after  them. 
I've  saddled  Harmony  for  you  and  left  the  stable  door  unlocked." 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to,"  Carol  said,  climbing  into  the  car.  They  drove  down  to 
the  stable. 

"The  grooms  are  all  at  lunch,"  said  Miss  Carson,  getting  back  into  the  car. 
"I'll  see  you  this  afternoon."  She  backed  the  car  abruptly,  grazed  a  tree,  and  drove 
off.  "Don't  want  to  miss  lunch,"  she  cried  gaily  out  the  window. 

Carol  ran  down  the  path  to  the  kennel.  Half  a  board  had  been  kicked  through. 
She  countd  the  hounds.  One  missing.  Which  one?  she  thought.  Not  Mystery, 
Music;  yes,  Singer  was  there,  cringing  under  the  bench. 

"You're  not  going  to  be  fed,"  she  said,  trying  to  push  the  door  open.  The 
hounds  jumped  up  and  hurled  themselves  against  her.  "Down!"  she  shouted. 

Which  one  was  it.?  She  felt  sleepy  and  confused.  A  black  hound  darted  past 
her  and  slid  beneath  the  bench.  Carol  shrank  back  and  curled  her  fingers  around 
the  wire  fence.  Two  hounds  flung  themselves  at  her  and  she  did  not  notice  them 
until  their  claws  scratched  the  sid  eof  her  arm.  The  black  hound  moved  under  the 
bench  and  his  tail  emerged  into  the  sun  as  he  backed  out.  Carol  ran  out  of  the  yard 
and  shut  the  kennel  door  behind  her.  Her  head  ached  and  her  mind  felt  fogged. 
I  must  be  faint,  she  thought,  and  stepped  out  into  the  sun  which  almost  blinded 
her.  She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  walked  up  the  path  to  the  stable. 

Harmony  was  standing  saddled  and  bridled  in  a  cool  stall.  It  must  be  Handy, 
she  thought,  leading  the  horse  out  and  mounting  it.  She  glanced  down  at  the  ken- 
nel and  did  not  see  him. 

A  groom  came  out  of  the  house  nearest  her.  "Miss  Carol  he  said,  "I  think  your 
hound  is  down  at  Springer's  farm.  They  called  up  a  minute  ago  and  said  they  saw 
a  stray  hound  walking  down  the  road." 

Carol  rode  into  the  woods.  To  reach  Springer's  Farm  she  had  to  go  a  few  miles 
into  the  woods,  up  and  down  steep  rocky  paths,  and  then  to  go  out  on  the  Nelson 
County  Road  for  a  mile.  As  she  rode  along,  she  felt  herself  falling  asleep.  It  always 
took  her  a  long  time  to  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and  in  her  morning  classes  she 
would  feel  her  eyes  close  and  her  head  nod  down.  Then  she  would  fall  asleep  and 
her  head  snap  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  waking  he  up  with  a  start.  She  would 
take  notes  furiously,  trying  to  catch  up,  and  then  fall  asleep  five  minutes  later. 

Her  horse  stopped  to  drink  from  a  stream.  Carol  closed  her  eyes  and  yawned. 
She  must  have  been  sitting  there  a  few  minutes,  hardly  thinking  at  all,  because 
Harmony  raised  her  head,  yawned  in  sympathy,  and  shook  herself  violently.  "Come 
on!"  said  Carol  sharply,  "You  can't  dawdle  here  all  day."  They  trotted  out  on  to 
the  Nelson  County  Road.  The  road  was  a  dirt  path,  only  big  enough  for  one  car. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  county's  main  road,  now  it  was  merely  a  back  road  for 
the  farmers.  Carol  blew  her  horn  and  trotted  towards  Nelson  City.  The  sun  was 
hot  and  the  dry  road  dusty.  She  slowed  her  horse  to  a  walk  and  was  coming  to  an 
intersection  with  a  narrow  path  when  she  thought  she  saw  a  hound  run  quickly 
across  it.  She  cantered  up  after  the  hound;  it  had  disappeared. 

"Here,"  she  cried,  "You  can't.  Come  back!  Come  back!" 

"Who  you  calling?"  asked  a  voice  behind  her.  A  man  was  walking  out  of  a 
field  onto  the  road.  Carol  stared  at  him. 

"You  looking  for  someone?"  asked  the  man. 
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"Yes." 

The  man  smiled.  "Anyone  in  particular.^" 

"Oh  yes,  Andrew.  I'm  looking  for  Andrew." 

"Haven't  seen  anyone  down  here,"  he  said,  "Maybe  he's  out  on  the  country 
road." 

"Oh  dear,"  Carol  said,  pushing  back  her  wet  hair.  "I  don't  know  what  I'm 
talking  about.  I'm  looking  for  a  hound,  a  white  one  with  black  markings,  and  it 
isn't  Andrew  it's  .  .  ."  She  broke  off,  realising  that  the  man  was  staring  at  her. 
"Just  a  little  sleepy,"  she  said. 

"Well,"  the  man  said,  "I'll  keep  an  eye  out  for  him.  You  from  the  school?" 
She  nodded.  "Maybe  Andrew'll  be  back.  They  all  come  back  when  they  get  hun- 
gry-" 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  "I'll  ride  back  and  .  .  ." 

"Or  you  can  leave  your  horse  here  and  I'll  get  my  wife  to  drive  you  back." 

"No  thanks.  I'm  perfectly  all  right."  She  trotted  off  towards  the  county  road 
and  glanced  back.  The  man  was  still  standing  there.  She  turned  and  cantered 
hastily  away  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Where  will  I  go?  she  thought.  It's  so  hot,  so  hot  and  dusty.  Something  was 
making  her  sneeze  and  she  had  lost  her  Kleenex.  Why  did  I  ever  go  out  here? 
Why  did  I  let  that  woman  talk  me  into  this?  Oh  God!  It  would  take  her  an  hour 
to  get  back,  supposing  she  gave  up  looking  for  the  hound.  You  could  easily  get  lost 
out  here  and  never  find  your  way  back.  What  an  awful  place,  all  dust  and  empty 
bottles  and  beer  cans  in  the  bushes,  and  every  time  you  moved  the  red  earth  would 
come  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  get  in  your  eyes  and  you  mouth  and  your  nose.  She 
sneezed.  How  lonely  it  is.  I  wish  someone  were  with  me.  Terrible  things  happen  to 
you  out  in  the  country.  And  no  one  was  around,  no  one  at  all.  She  sneezed  again 
and  again.  It's  no  use,  I'll  have  to  stop.  She  was  opposite  a  field  with  an  empty 
house  in  it  and  she  jumped  off  her  horse  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  road.  Her 
skull  ached  and  her  eyes  were  dry.  She  wanted  to  bury  herself  in  a  snowbank  and 
go  to  sleep  in  the  coolness. 

What  did  I  forget  ?  What  was  I  supposed  to  do  ?  Something  ...  A  bush  shook 
and  a  pale  moonface  with  a  black  flat  hat  bobbed  up  behind  it  and  stared  at  her. 
Carol  sat  up  and  opened  her  mouth.  The  face  jerked  down  and  the  bush  quivered. 
'Andrew!"  she  screamed.  "Andrew!  Andrew!  Andrew!"  She  threw  her  head  down 
on  her  knees  and  screamed.  She  began  to  cry  and  staggered  away  towards  the  house 
in  the  field.  It  was  empty  and  littered  all  about  with  mason  jars  and  bottles.  A  wide 
stream  ran  on  the  other  side.  Carol  stopped  when  she  reached  the  water.  How 
terrible  it  is  to  be  so  alone  here.  And  what  an  awful  place.  Something  dreadful 
could  happen  to  you  and  you  would  never  be  found.  No  one  would  ever  come  to 
find  me. 

"Andrew,"  she  said.  Andrew  was  supposed  to  be  here,  by  the  swimming  pier, 
where  everyone  else  was.  Where  were  all  the  people  he  said  would  be  here?  If 
her  head  stopped  aching  she  could  think  clearly.  It  must  not  be  midnight  yet.  It 
was  too  late.  But  why  am  I  here  if  it's  not  midnight?  It  must  be,  but  where  is 
Andrew. 

"Andrew!" 
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Andrew  sounded  so  strange  when  she  asked  him  about  leaving.  What  will  I 
do  if  he  leaves?  Where  does  he  live?  Where  could  I  ever  find  him?  "I  don't 
know,"  she  cried,  "I  don't  know  anything." 

He  told  me,  that  time  we  were  at  the  empty  swimming  pool.  Why  were  we 
there?  To  meet  some  one  ...  I  don't  know.  He  told  me  he  worked  in  an  office 
somewhere.  Where  is  he? 

"Andrew,  you're  late." 

There  is  a  building  on  the  shore,  it  must  be  the  boat  house.  No,  the  bath 
house.  Some  one  was  coming  out  of  it.  He  doesn't  look  like  Andrew  but  my  eyes 
are  so  dry  and  blind  in  the  sun  and  maybe  I'm  mistaken.  She  was  always  mistaking 
Andrew  for  other  people  or,  what  was  worse,  thinking  other  people  were  he. 
Twenty  times,  in  the  street  or  on  a  bus,  she  had  called  "Andrew!"  at  a  man  and  it 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  stranger.  There  was  a  science  teacher  at  college  that  looked 
like  him  and  a  few  times  she  had  called  him  Andrew  without  thinking.  He  must 
think  I  am  strange. 

The  man  at  the  bath  house  was  coming  toward  her.  How  odd,  all  dressed  up 
in  baggy  clothes.  His  face  was  hidden  by  a  tan  hat  pulled  far  down.  It  doesn't  look 
like  Andrew.  Or  does  it?  Perhaps  it  does. 

"Andrew!"  she  said.  The  man  kept  on  walking  toward  her.  She  sank  down  on 
the  hot  grass.  She  saw  his  knees  in  spotted  grey  work  pants,  baggy  and  stained 
with  grass.  "Andrew!"  she  cried,  "I'm  so  glad  you've  finally  come.  I'm  so  glad. 
I'm  so  glad."  She  looked  up  and  could  not  see  his  eyes.  The  hat  pulled  down 
covered  them.  His  chin  was  sprouting  with  coarse  grey  whiskers.  "Andrew,"  she 
said,  "Why  won't  you  take  off  your  hat  and  speak  to  me.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you 
came."  She  put  her  head  in  her  hands. 

"Andrew,  you  don't  know  how  I've  been  looking  for  you,  you  don't  .  .  ."  She 
broke  off  as  she  felt  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  dragging  her  roughly  to  her  feet. 

(from  the  Advanced  Writing  Class) 
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MARGARET   VAN   PEENEN 
PARIS 

J\  postcard  mailed  from  Paris 

And  through  the  paths  of  mind 

A  thousand  glimpses,  memories,  dreams, 

Come  pushing  back  to  find 

A  place,  a  time,  a  person 

In  a  dark  and  nervous  land 

With   history  marks  from   Paris 

Down  to  it's  furthest  sand. 

A  world  where  life  can  carry  on 

Its  empty  dusty  course 

With  no  one  looking  on  to  see, 

And  no  need  for  remorse. 

Living?   All   around   you! 

Yes,  and  dying  too; 

Love,  you'll  find  it  by  you 

And  hate  when  love  is  through. 

Alleys — for  the  living 

To  turn  aside  to  die. 

Casinos  for  drinking 

And  river  banks  to  lie 

Upon  through  empty  evenings. 

Sights  to  sear  the  brain 

With  wonder  at  their  making 

And  envy  at  their  gain. 

And  peace — there's  peace  in  Paris 

In  a  church  on  any  day: 

Both  life's  spoiled  and  holy  people 

Stop  a  moment  there  to  pray. 

Just  kneel  a  while  and  listen; 

Yes,  LISTEN  to  your  heart 

And  pray  for  you,  for  Paris, 

And  for  every  sodden  part 

Of  human  life  that  lives  there. 

But  don't  bother  pitying  them. 

For  God  lives  and  watches  Paris — 

All  it's  life,  and  all  It's  men. 

(Continued  on   next  page) 


A  posi  card  just  from  Paris? 

No,  it's  rather  news  from  life; 

It's  the  world  and  all  things  living — 

It's  life,  faith,  love,  hope,  and  strife. 

So  bring  back  your  thoughts  from  Pari 

Just  keep  living  as  you  do 

In  an  empty  world  of  being 

And  maybe  when  its  through 

God's  heaven  will  be  Paris; 

Angels,  dirty,  struggling  men 

Who  have  lived   and  grown  in   Paris; 

Known  its  peace — and  all  its  sin. 


S.  T.  BERNARD 


Black   and   WnJit 

JDALD  and  slippery  gums 
Glut  the  meatless  words 
And  spew  them  to  the  young. 
"Dear  little  children, 
Suck  the  sweety,   meaty  words. 
Morality  is  white  and  black." 

Click,  click,  clack,  clack, 
White,  white,  black,  black 

Cracked  and  flinty  smiles, 

Leaks  of  slopbuckets. 

Tape   recorders  of  the  worm! 

Fatuitous  liars. 

In  your  click-clack 

Where  is  the  gray? 

Children  of  Time, 
Morality  is  gray. 


PRYDE  BROWN 


Tap    Tap    On  Janie 


J  AN  froze  as  she  heard  the  word  "search."  The  voice  from  the  head  table  was 
slow  and  soft:  "I'm  sorry  we  had  to  do  this  girls,  but  there  have  been  so  many 
things  taken  lately.   You  can  wait  in  the  parlor  or  go  to  the  library." 

There  was  silence  at  first,  but  slowly  a  murmur  began.  Girls  leaned  across  the 
tables  whispering.  Jan  stared  down  at  her  plate.  Every  muscle  in  her  body  felt 
tense  and  stretched.  She  remembered  feeling  like  this  when  she  was  a  little  child 
playing  hide  'n  seek;  that  painfully  tense  moment  before  some  victorious  playmate 
had  screamed,  "tap  tap  on  Janie." 

She  picked  up  her  fork  and  her  hand  trembled.  The  fork  almost  slid  through 
her  moist  fingers;  quickly  she  put  it  down.  I  must  relax.  What  was  it  they  taught 
us  in  gym  class?  "Clench  your  fists  and  relax."  Jan  clenched  her  fists  under  the 
table.  "Clench  and  relax,  clench  and  relax,"  the  words  had  a  rhythm. 

"I  sure  feel  sorry  for  whoever  it  is!" 

Jan  locked  up.  The  girls  were  still  there,  still  eating,  still  talking.  Everyone 
was  under  suspicion  and  everyone  knew  it;  each  girl  trying  to  prove  her  innocence 
to  the  others  in  a  subtle  way. 

"I  just  can't  believe  anyone  on  our  hall  would  steal!" 

Jan  watched  their  moving  mouths.  Funny  things,  mouths.  One  of  the  mouths 
stopped.  A  still  mouth  pointed  at  her,  and  the  eyes  above  the  mouth  glanced  at  her 
quickly.  Jan  knew  she  had  to  begin  her  crusade  for  innocence.  Her  lips  formed 
a  word,  and  she  realized  there  was  still  food  in  her  mouth.  She  swallowed. 
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"I  didn't  know  that  much  had  been  taken."  Jan  listened  to  herself  talk.  It  was 
queer  to  be  talking  without  your  brain's  knowing  what  you  were  saying.  She  tried 
to  connect  her  brain  with  the  words  .  .  . 

The  girls  left  the  tables  and  walked  down  the  long  hall  to  the  parlor.  Jan's 
legs  felt  as  if  they  were  asleep.  In  the  parlor,  all  the  girls  were  in  groups,  still 
talking — some  whispering,  some  laughing  nervously.  Jan  sat  at  the  edge  of  a 
group. 

It  is  strange  how  rumour  and  suspicion  build  up;  like  a  little  bit  of  air  in  a 
balloon.  At  first  the  outcasts  had  been  suspected;  but  the  rumours  spread,  and 
stories  grew  larger  and  larger.  Later,  any  little  thing  had  thrown  suspicion  on  the 
most  accepted  person.  The  balloon  had  grown  as  large  as  possible,  and  soon  it 
would  burst,  scattering  the  pieces  on  the  ground  and  leaving  the  blowers  only  a 
little  breathless. 

"I  can't  understand  why  anyone  would  steal,"  Georgia  said,  pushing  up  the 
sleeves  of  her  cashmere  sweater. 

No  you  can't,  can  you.'*  No  one  would  expect  you  to  understand.  Now  Jan's 
brain  was  talking  and  her  lips  were  silent.  Four  dollars  on  the  dresser;  Georgia 
certainly  wouldn't  miss  that.  Then  Jan  wouldn't  have  to  write  home  for  more 
money.  Fifteen  dollars  under  the  pajamas  in  the  top  dresser  drawer — the  blue 
sweater  in  the  men's  shop  in  town;  how  her  father  would  love  it  for  Christmas. 
Margaret's  father  was  president  of  a  bank;  he  had  lots  of  blue  sweaters.  Besides, 
Margaret  would  probably  spend  it  on  herself. 

"I'm  sure  glad  it  isn't  me!"  The  girls  murmured  in  agreement. 

Jan  watched  their  faces.  She  had  read  The  Lottery  in  English  class.  At  the  time 
she  hadn't  seen  how  the  story  could  apply  to  anything,  but  now  she  could  see  these 
girls,  stone  in  hand^  joyously  relieved  that  they  had  not  received  the  marked  slip 
of  paper. 

"I  wonder  where  she  hid  it  all?  I  can't  imagine  how  they  can  expect  to  find  it 
if  it's  hidden  well.  It  must  be  in  her  room,  though.  She  couldn't  have  spent  the 
latest  bit  in  two  hours." 

Behind  the  picture  of  Buiste;  it  was  a  good  place.  The  frame,  glass,  the  picture, 
and  cardboard  all  concealing  it.  They  couldn't  find  it  there !  She  thought  of  Buiste's 
honest  face — president  of  his  class  in  school.  If  he  knew  what  he  was  concealing ! 

"I've  got  to  study.  Let's  ask  if  someone  can  get  our  coats  and  books."  Jan 
nodded  in  agreement. 

She  took  her  coat  from  a  teacher  and  balanced  her  books  on  the  arm  of  a  chair. 
An  anxious  voice  behind  her  queried  the  teacher.  "Have  they  searched  the  first  floor 
yet?  I  just  know  they'll  mess  up  my  drawers  and  I  just  finished  straightening 
them  up." 

They  hadn't  searched  the  first  floor — her  floor.  Jan  was  momentarily  relieved, 
just  as  she  had  been  when  her  playmate  had  looked  in  the  closet  in  the  kitchen 
instead  of  in  the  bedroom  closet  where  she  was  hiding. 

Out  in  the  cold  air,  her  hands  still  felt  wet.  She  wiped  them  on  her  coat  so 
they  wouldn't  make  marks  on  her  books,  which  she  wanted  to  sell  when  she  was 
through  with  them.  Behind  her  she  heard  the  voices  of  more  girls,  still  talking. 
".  .  .  .  her  poor  mother  .  .  ." 

For  the  first  time,  Jan's  brain  as  well  as  her  body  felt  afraid.  She  saw  her  mother 
facing  the  dean,  outraged,  claiming  that  her  daughter  could  never  do  such  a  thing; 
and  her  father,  sad  and  old-looking,  assuring  the  dean  that  Janie  had  no  reason 
to  steal. 


Jan  stumbled  past  the  librar}'  and  on  into  the  vacant,  dark  English  building.  She 
sat  in  one  of  the  empty,  cold  classrooms,  leaning  her  face  against  the  window. 
Down  in  the  valley,  she  saw  the  lights  of  the  dairy.  She  wished  she  could  run  across 
the  fields  and  down  to  the  dairy  and  hide  in  a  loft;  she  knew  they  would  find  her. 
She  began  to  devise  all  kinds  of  plans,  but  she  knew  each  was  useless.  She  sat  still 
with  her  face  against  the  window,  for  a  long  time.  Once  someone  opened  the  door 
to  the  building  and  walked  down  the  hall  toward  the  class  room.  Jan  grasped  the 
edge  of  her  seat,  and  her  hands  felt  like  sponges;  with  every  bit  of  pressure,  more 
moisture  seemed  to  seep  out.  The  steps  of  the  person  in  the  hall  seemed  firm  and 
determined,  and  Jan's  brain  began  to  keep  time  to  their  steady  rhythm.  Clench, 
relax,  clinch,  relax,  clinch,  relax;  they  passed  by. 

At  ten-twenty-five,  the  bell  rang.  Five  minutes  and  she  had  to  be  back  at  the 
dorm.  She  didn't  want  to  go  back,  but  her  only  choice  was  staying  and  being  caught, 
or  returning.  And  perhaps  they  hadn't  discovered  the  money  .  .  . 

Jan  walked  into  the  warm  dormitory.  It  looked  the  same.  Two  girls  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  bathroom.  "Hi  Jan,  been  studying?" 

They  were  just  the  same  as  always.  She  walked  slowly  down  the  hall;  her  door 
was  open,  and  the  room  was  empty.  Her  gym  suit  was  in  a  rumpled  mass  on  the 
chair,  just  as  she  had  left  it.  Her  heart  was  beating  so  fast  she  felt  sick.  She  trem- 
bled as  she  slid  the  cardboard  from  behind  the  picture  of  Buiste;  the  money  was  still 
there !  She  felt  as  she  had  when  her  playmate  passed  her  hiding  place  close  enough 
so  that  Jan  could  have  touched  her.  She  staggered  to  the  door  and  leaned  on  the 
knob  for  support;  everything  looked  black  and  gold.  She  limped  down  the  hall, 
and  leaned  over  a  toilet,  gagging,  but  she  couldn't  throw  up.  After  a  while,  still 
trembling,  she  rinsed  her  face  off  with  cold  water.  She  felt  exhausted.  All  that  she 
wanted  to  do  was  to  lie  on  her  bed  and  sleep  and  forget. 

She  stumbled  back  to  her  room.  It  was  still  empty,  but  on  her  bed,  unnoticed 
before,  lay  a  white  envelope.  Her  whole  name  was  written  across  the  surface.  She 
picked  it  up,  pulling  the  sheet  inside  out,  slowly,  and  somewhere  in  the  back  of  her 
mind  a  voice  screamed,  "Tap  tap  on  Janie." 

(from  Airs.  Eaton's  Freshman  English) 

BARBARA   BROWN 

THE  ROCKETSHIP  I  MISSED 

X  HE  people  held  their  passporls  out 

with  fingers  moist  and  warm. 
The  line  of  them  lost  humanness 

and  breath,  but  kept  its  form, 
A  tail  not  really  very  long, 

there  was  a  place  for  me, 
But  someone  passed  before  it, 

and  it  lost  reality. 

Oh,  that  was  years  ago;  and   since 

I've  dreamed  from  out  my  bars 
I'd   had  the  strength   to   get  aboard 

the  rocket  bound  for  Mars. 


BARBARA   BROWN 


The  Revisitation 


J\T  some  strange  hour  last  night  I  heard 

you  woorly  hum  my  name; 
the  shadows  hid  your  visage,  but 

your  voice  was  quite  the   same. 
You  softly  swoothened  closer,  and 

your  hand  was  thin  and  pale; 
your  whispers  wore  away  before 

the  chill  nocturnal  gale. 
You  flung  the  shutters  open  wide, 

the  gods'  tears  tore  my  face, 
I  felt  as  though  I'd  never  been 

before  in  this  wild  place. 
1  felt  that  I  was  dreaming,  and 

the  Dream  I  tried  to  break  .  .  . 
my  face  was  chill,  my  body  still, 

and  I  was  too  awake. 
So  thus  I  lay  and  held  your  hand, 

your  hand  was  slick  and  cold; 
the  bloodred  robe  you  wore  was  torn 

and  ribbed  with  rows  of  mold. 
When  lightning  lashed  1  glanced  up  at 

your  eyes  to  see  your  soul, 
but  all  the  lightning  showed  me  was 

a  spiderblackened  hole. 
And  as  the  rain  ceased  racking  wild 

I  turned  to  you,  and  said, 
"Where  have  you  been,  I've  missed  you  so!' 

You  said,   "I   have  been  dead." 


ilQY 


SALLY    GAMMON 


THE  LAMB 

XJ  EN  laid  his  hoe  on  the  ground  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  outside  the  door  of 
his  small  house.  The  heat  was  rising  off  the  San  Luis  valley  now  that  the  sun  was 
setting  and  everything  became  quiet  like  a  great  machine  as  it  runs  down  and 
finally  stops.  The  rain  had  come  the  night  before  and  had  broken  the  drought, 
but  it  had  come  revengefully,  flooding  the  little  dirt  farms  of  the  region.  The  plants 
had  been  beaten  down  and  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  the  ground  was  soft  and 
pockmarked  by  the  rain. 

Ben  had  worked  all  morning  on  his  little  plot  of  land,  kneeling  in  the  steam- 
ing mud,  bracing  each  plant  with  handfuls  of  wet  earth.  The  sun  had  been  hot 
and  the  plants  had  drooped  even  more.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  hoed  the  rows 
of  turnips  and  carrots,  loosening  the  ground  to  drain  away  the  puddles.  By  working 
he  had  lost  the  sense  of  futility  that  he  had  had  in  the  morning  and  now  he  felt 
empty  and  tired  as  he  looked  at  the  neat  rows  in  his  garden. 

It  was  quiet  except  for  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep  which  his  neighbor 
kept  and  the  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  Cottonwood  trees  outside  the  gate.  Ben 
looked  out  across  the  prairie.  It  had  lost  its  cloud  of  dust  which  always  seemed 
to  shimmer  in  the  sunlight  and  the  mountains  were  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
The  outline  was  blotted  out  in  the  place  where  the  sun  just  seemed  to  touch  the 
mountain  and  Ben  wished  that  he  could  be  there,  completely  obliterated  by  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  sun. 

He  wished  that  he  could  get  outside  of  himself  and  forget  his  loneliness  which, 
because  he  was  used  to  it,  had  become  a  barrier  between  him  and  other  men.  Some- 
how it  wasn't  enough  to  feel  the  sun  on  his  back  and  the  earth  in  his  hands. 

Ben  heard  the  sheep  bleating  and  remembered  a  day  years  ago  when  a  little  boy 
had  come  by  with  a  lamb  in  his  arms.  The  boy  had  stopped  and  talked  with  Ben 
telling  him  how  he  had  gone  out  early  in  the  morning  to  look  for  one  of  his 
father's  Iambs.  Ben  was  surprised  at  the  trouble  the  boy  had  gone  to  in  order  to 
find  the  lamb.  They  had  talked  together  for  some  time  and  Ben  remembered  how 
he  had  told  the  child  the  changes  which  he  wished  to  make  on  his  farm,  and  how 
the  child  had  asked  him  not  to  take  down  the  dead  tree  at  the  corner  of  his  house. 
Ben  had  foolishly  kept  the  tree  there  through  the  years  even  though  he  needed  the 
land. 

He  had  hoped  that  the  little  boy  would  come  back  and  he  had  often  looked 
down  the  road  to  see  if  he  was  coming  but  he  had  never  seen  the  boy  again.  That 
had  been  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  and  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  incident.  He 
suddenly  felt  the  same  old  desire  to  see  the  child  again. 

Ben  thought  about  it  for  a  while,  thinking  how  out  of  place  the  child  had 
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seemed,  almost  like  the  pale  white  flower  of  the  cactus.  The  child  was  probably  old 
and  hard  by  this  time  like  everyone  else;  too  hard  to  search  for  a  lost  lamb  or  to 
care  about  a  dead  tree.  He  felt  a  slight  anger  at  himself  for  thinking  this,  but  he 
wondered  if  it  really  mattered  anyway. 

The  sun  was  entirely  gone  now  and  the  prairie  was  a  pearly  gray.  The  evening 
star  came  out.  A  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  Cottonwood  and  broke  the  silence. 
Ben  got  up,  turning  to  go  in  the  house;  he  suddenly  stopped  and  stared  ahead  of 
him.  His  tree  was  covered  with  blossoms. 

(froj7t  Intermediate  Creative  Writing) 


MARGARET   VAN   PEENEN 


La    Prancaise 

(To  he  read  with  an  accent  Frangaise) 

I    COME  from  the  city  Paris 

With  memories  both  lasting  and  free 

And  what  do  I  claim  as  the  greatest  of  them? 

Laurence  Leone  Marie! 

I've  seen  both  Versailles  and  the  Quay; 
The  Louvre  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
But  what  do  I  call  the  greatest  of  all? 
Laurence  Leone  Marie! 


I  know  of  the  might  of  Louis; 
The  empire's  proud  symbol,  the  bee, 
But  this  I  contest,  she's  one  of  the  best: 
Laurence  Leone  Marie! 
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JOAN   CHAMBERLAIN 

DISGUST 


XS  there  a  man 

In  all  this  world  of  gladless  smiles 

Who  really  is  a  man 

And  not  a  hypocrite? 

Is  there  one  heart 

That  does  not  shrink  from  selfless  love 

Nor  run  from  just 

One  brief  encounter? 

My  soul  cries  yes  there  must 

But  cynic's  words  still  fill  my  mind 

And  most  descretely  answer  no. 
The  boy  you  find, 
The  perfect  lover,  suave  and  kind, 
The  skeptic,  the  confused,  the  blind. 
The  one  who  dares  not  give  himself  away. 

But  I  can  remember  still 
One  boy  with  whom  my  heart  was  proud. 
He  could  have  been  all  things  to  me 
Had  he  believed  and  trusted  too. 

And  so  It  is  with  every  girl 
Who  watches  each  new  chance  pass  by. 
Soon  she'll  assume  the  placid  front 
And  break  some  dreamer's  heart  in  two. 
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PPiYLLIS  JOYNER 


A  Fable  of  Values 


JVIaGDALINA  walked  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  village,  keeping  her  bal- 
ance as  best  she  could  under  the  weight  of  the  many  colored  cocoon  which  her 
layers  and  layers  of  dresses  formed.  She  was  thinking  of  the  dresses  waiting  for 
her,  mumbling,  as  she  walked. 

"Pretty,  pretty  dresses.  Mrs.  Edwards  said  she  had  some  for  me.  Maybe  there 
will  be  a  yellow  one  today.  I  would  love  a  yellow  one  to  put  on  top  of  my  green 
dress.  Yes,  I  would.  A  pretty  yellow  one." 

The  old  woman  reached  the  spot  where  the  ditchbank  on  one  side  of  the  path 
was  overgrown  with  reeds. 

"Magdalina's  going  to  town 

She's  going  to  get  some  dresses 

Magdalina's  going  to  town 

She's  going  to  get  some  dresses" 

Two  children  scrambled  out  of  the  reeds. 

"We  scared  you,  didn't  we,  Magdalina.  We  scared  you  good." 

Magdalina  walked  on. 

"Well,  go  on,  fat  elephant,"  said  the  boy  and  stuck  out  his  tongue  at  Magda- 
lina's enormous  back.  "Don't  talk  to  us  if  you  don't  want  to." 

"She  doesn't  talk  to  anyone  unless  she  gets  clothes  from  them.  We  should 
have  brought  an  old  dress.  I  bet  she  would  have  talked  fast  enough  then,  all  right." 

The  boy  pushed  the  reeds  apart  and  squatted  down,  calling  to  the  girl.  "Lets 
hide.  Maybe  someone  else  will  come  along." 

"No,  I'm  tired  of  that.  It'd  be  more  fun  to  follow  Magdalina,"  the  girl  said. 

"That's  a  good  idea.  Lets  pretend  we're  Indians  and  stalk  her,"  he  broke  off 
several  reeds.  "We  can  use  the  reeds  for  arrows  but  we'll  have  to  pretend  we  have 
bows." 

The  girl  broke  a  reed  and  they  walked  softly  behind  Magdalina,  keeping  a  good 
distance  away  from  her. 

The  boy  said  solemnly,  "We've  been  following  her  for  days  and  nights  and 
we're  real  tired.  I  got  clawed  when  I  killed  that  huge  bear,  so  I'm  bleeding,  right 
here."  He  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "And  you — lets  see,  you're  a  beautiful 
Indian  princess  that  I  rescued." 

The  girl  nodded.  Presently  she  whispered,  "Do  you  reckon  she's  really  a  witch 
like  Betty  said?" 

"No.  She  just  wears  all  those  clothes,"  the  boy  said,  keeping  his  hand  pressed 
tightly  against  his  shoulder. 
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"I  asked  my  mama  why  Magdalina  put  on  so  many  dresses  and  she  said  she 
didn't  know  and  didn't  care  but  maybe  it  was  because  she's  so  old  and  lonely.  She 
doesn't  have  any  mama  and  daddy  to  look  after  her  so  she  keeps  a  lot  of  dresses 
on  to  look  after  her  like  her  mama  and  daddy  used  to." 

"Aw,  that's  silly,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,  it's  what  my  mama  said." 

"I  don't  care.  Hey,  you  know  what  I  just  thought,"  the  boy  waved  his  hand, 
forgetting  his  wound. 

"What  did  you  just  think?" 

"You  know,  I've  seen  Magdalina  when  mama  gave  her  a  dress  and  she  looked 
like  Daddy  does  when  he  gets  a  new  piece  of  land  or  Mama  when  she  got  that  new 
chair." 

"You're  silly,"  said  the  girl. 

"Oh  well,  what  difference  does  it  make?  I  don't  give  a  hoot  about  her  but  I'd 
like  to  have  her  cat,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Yeah,  it  sure  is  pretty.  Hey  Betty's  got  a  new  kitten,  lets  go  look  at  it,  I'm 
tired  of  playing  Indians." 

The  boy  and  girl  ran  past  Magdalina.  She  looked  at  them  indifferently  and 
turned  toward  Mrs.  Edwards'  house. 

She  climbed  the  steps  of  the  back  porch  awkwardly,  calling,  "Mrs.  Edwards, 
Mrs.  Edwards." 

"Yes,  Magdalina,  how  are  you?  I've  got  your  things  right  here.  I  just  cleaned 
out  the  attic."  Mrs.  Edwards  came  on  the  porch  with  dresses  piled  in  her  arms. 

Magdalina  looked  at  the  dresses:  black,  brown,  tan  and  grey — a  sombre  moun- 
tain of  cloth  in  Mrs.  Edwards'  arms.  Reaching  for  the  dresses  she  said,  "Oh  thank 
you  mam.  You're  so  nice  to  give  them  to  me.  Thank  you." 

"You're  certainly  welcome.  Tell  me,  how  is  your  cat?" 

"Oh,  he's  fine.  He  is  so  pretty.  Yes  ma'm.  My  prett)'  cat  is  just  fine." 

"That's  wonderful,  Magdalina.  I  guess  the  cat  is  company  for  you,  living  out 
there  by  yourself.  I  know  I'd  be  lonely  living  by  myself." 

"I'm  never  lonely,  ma'm.  I  have  my  clothes  and  my  cat  is  nice.  No  ma'm.  I 
never  get  lonely.  Well,  I  must  take  my  pretty  dresses  home  where  they'll  be  safe. 
I  wouldn't  want  anything  to  happen  to  them.  No,  not  to  my  dresses.  Goodbye." 
Magdalina  climbed  down  the  steps,  clutching  her  new  dresses. 

"I've  got  a  long  way  to  go.  Yes,  I  have,  but  my  clothes  are  waiting  for  me  at 
home.  My  clothes  and  my  pretty  cat.  My  darling  cat  will  run  to  meet  me.  He's 
always  come  to  me  as  fast  as  he  could  even  when  his  eyes  had  just  opened.  Oh,  he 
was  beautiful,  even  the  night  he  was  born  back  in  the  stable.  I  remember  I  heard  a 
cat  making  a  lot  of  noise  so  I  followed  the  sound  to  the  old  stable.  It  was  so  light 
that  night"  The  stars  were  shining  so  that  I  could  see  the  white  cat  lying  in  the  hay. 
That  old  mother  cat  showed  sense  when  she  came  out  in  the  country  to  have  her 
kittens.  She  belonged  in  town  because  I'd  never  seen  her  before.  That  was  back 
when  they  were  trying  to  kill  all  the  stray  cats  in  town." 

She  walked  on,  the  concentric  circles  of  her  skirts  touching  both  sides  of  the 
path,  brushing  weeds  and  tiny  woods  flowers  alike. 
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Magdalina  mumbled,  "Guess  I'm  hearing  things.  Something's  whining.  What 
is  it?  What's  that  noise?"  She  stopped  and  looked  around.  The  noise  came  from  a 
patch  of  tall  grass.  The  dresses  she  wore  and  the  bundle  in  her  arms  let  her  bend 
only  slightly.  She  stretched  her  head  so  she  could  see  over  the  fullness  of  her  skirts 
and  down  into  the  grass.  A  puppy  lay  in  the  grass,  whining  feebly  and  trying  to 
stand  on  its  feet. 

"Why  you  poor  thing.  Are  you  hurt  little  dog?  Is  the  little  dog  hurt?  Poor 
doggie,"  she  crooned. 

The  puppy  moved  his  head  towards  the  sound  of  Magdalina's  voice.  His  hair 
was  matted  with  blood  from  wounds  on  his  body  and  blood  flowed  out  of  the  hole 
where  one  of  his  ears  had  been.  He  wagged  his  tail  as  he  looked  up  at  Magdalina. 

"Poor  doggie.  You've  been  in  a  fight,  haven't  you?  Well,  everything's  all  right 
now.  Magdalina  will  take  you  home  and  fix  you  up  fine.  Yes,  she  will." 

She  started  to  lay  down  the  dresses  she  carried.  "Oh!  My  pretty  dresses.  I  can't 
leave  them  here.  No,  no,  not  my  new  ones,  something  might  happen  to  them.  Poor 
little  dog.  I'm  sorry  but  something  might  hurt  my  dresses  if  I  left  them  here." 

She  held  her  dresses  tighter  and  turned  away  from  the  puppy,  "I  wanted  to 
help.  I  really  did,  but  he  would  have  gotten  blood  on  me.  Yes  he  would  and  I'm 
wearing  some  of  my  best  dresses.  Some  of  my  prettiest  ones.  Anyhow,  he  shouldn't 
have  gotten  in  a  fight  in  the  first  place." 

Magdalina  reached  a  small  path.  She  walked  down  towards  her  house,  grey,  with 
an  accumulated  finish  as  old  unpainted  houses  are.  It  had  been  the  kitchen,  back- 
of  the  big  house  which  had  burned  long  ago.  The  brick  fireplace  that  almost  covered 
one  side  of  the  single  room  showed  the  house's  original  use. 

At  last  she  was  home.  She  carefully  laid  the  dresses  down  and  started  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace,  calhng,  "Kitty,  kitty,  kitty,  my  white  kitty,  where  are  you?  Come  to 
me."  She  could  not  see  him  so  she  moved  towards  the  door  to  go  outside  and  look. 
"Where  are  you,  kitty?  I  can't  find  you.  Now  I  hear  you.  I  know,  you're  upstairs. 
Yes  indeed,  that's  where  he  is." 

It  was  hard  for  her  to  climb  the  stairs,  but  she  thought  of  the  dresses  in  the 
large  room. 

She  reached  the  top  and  looked  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  her  dresses  in  stacks  covering  the  floor  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ceiling. 

There  were  dresses  of  every  color.  The  piles  started  with  most  of  the  darker 
dresses,  and  ended  in  a  blaze  of  color  like  the  leaves  of  fall. 

Magdalina  looked  at  them  with  pleasure,  forgetting  the  cat,  until  she  saw  the 
white  bundle  of  fur  and  a  splotch  of  yellow.  The  white  cat  and  yellow  vomit  were 
conspicious  against  the  black. 

"What  have  you  done?  What  have  you  done?  You  hateful,  hateful  cat. 
How  could  you  do  it,  how  could  you?  Wicked  cat,  you've  ruined  my  dress, 
my  beautiful  black  dress.  You  should  have  been  born  black.  You've  ruined  my 
dress ! 
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She  picked  up  the  limp  cat  and  went  down  stairs,  beating  his  head  against  the 
wall  as  she  passed.  The  fire  was  burning  well  and  she  went  to  it  and  threw  the  cat 
in.  The  white  cat  gave  a  last  spasm  as  he  sank  into  the  fire,  raising  his  paws  with 
the  peculiar  scars  which  had  been  there  since  his  birth. 

Magdalina  did  not  watch  the  cat  burn.  She  walked  back  to  the  storeroom  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  her  dresses,  looking  at  each  multicolored  pile  again  as  she 
tenderly  picked  up  the  black  dress  with  the  yellow  stain.  "Nasty  cat  hurt  my  dress 
but  I  fixed  him.  Yes,  I  did.  I  fixed  that  bad  old  cat.  Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  my 
dresses,  my  pretty,  pretty  dresses." 
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FLOWERS 

"According  to  Do\yle" 

708  Main  Street 
Phone   6-2654 

We  Telegram  Flowers  Anywhere 


Compliments  of 

HILL  HARDWARE  CO. 

Amherst,  Va. 
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THE  PASTRY  SHOP 

The  best  in  pies,  cakes  and  rolls. 
Phone  2-0201  610  Fifth  St. 


Use  Your  Charge  Account 

•Trademark  Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 

"Shoes  you   love   with    names  you 

know." 

911  Main  Street 


CARY  CHEVROLET.  INC. 

500  Main  Street 
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Webb-Whitaker  Co.,  Inc. 

Men' s  and  Young  Men's  Clothing 

Phone  7-2128 
909  Main  St.       Lynchburg.  Va. 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hatcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


Compliments  of 

HOUSER  OLDSMOBILE 


HENRY 

ROSS 

MEN'S 
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815   Main 

Bond  Clothes 

McGregor  Sportswear 
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WHEN   IN   VIRGINIA 

IT'S   LYNCHBURG 

For   Descriptive   Information 

IT'S  THE  LYNCHBURG 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


CALL    ANN   WALSH 
For  Fresh  Flowers  From 

Chas.  E.  Burg,  Florist 

209  8th  Street  Phone  2-2381 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

No  Florist  Flowers  Fresher 
Than  Ours. 


In  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater  District 

621  Main  Street        Phone  6-2521 


Phone  3-0711 
Phone  2-0932 


Motel 
Restaurant 


THE  FLORENCE 
Where  Students  Gather 

Forest,  Virginia 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    M.    Birck,    Owners 

Five  miles  west  of  Lynchburg 
on   Route   460 
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S.  O.  FISHER.  INC. 

sporting  Goods 

Educational  Toys  and  Games 

1024  Main  St.    Lynchburg,  Va. 


BALDWIN 

The  Family  Fashion  Store 


812  Main  St.      Lynchburg.  Va. 


IN  LYNCHBURG 
ITS 

SNYDER  AND  BERMAN 
DEPT.    STORE 


Cashmeres 

hy  " 

D  alt  on'' 

exclusive 

at 

V€GUE 

PARAMOUNT  SHOE  SHOP 

507   Main   Street 
Phone  3-1766 


Co7?ipl}ments  of 

Cunningham  Radio  Shop 

Amherst,  Va. 
Phone  3511 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE   PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 


J.  P.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized   Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  oid 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 
DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

718  Main  Street 


L.  W.  OSBORN 

Watchmaker  and  Engraver 

Clock  and  Jeioelry  Repairing 

13  Church  St.         Lynchburg,  Va. 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


SMILES 


A  country  lady  had  just  heard  the 
famous  Dr.  Chalmers  preach  in 
Glasgow.  "What  did  he  say?"  she 
was  asked.  "Oh,  he  just  gaed  on  and 
gaed  on  and  on  again,  raised  his  twa 
hands  abune  his  heid,  and  then  gaed 
on  again,  and  then  he  swat  and 
rubbit  his  brow,  and  when  he  stoppit 
he  looked  as  if  he  could  have  said 
mair  than  when  he  began — oh,  he's 
a    wondedfu'    preacher!" 
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WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
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Store 


PATTERSON 
Drug   Co.,   Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics   and 
Good   Grooming  Essentials 


EDWARDS  MANS  SHOP 

McGregor  sportswear 
van  heusen  shirts 

725  Main  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Refresh**.add  zest  to  the  hour 
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THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF   LYNCHBURG.   VIRGINIA 

Eighth  and  Main  Streets 


College  Girls  Special  Checking  Account 
book  of  15  checks  with  name  imprinted  —  $1.00 

For  Vacation  Trips 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

"It's  So  Easy  to  Bank  at  The  Peoples" 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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iZyDUCATION  has  a  far  wider  meaning  than  is  often  believed.  It  has  made  the 
resources  of  the  universe  available  to  the  common  man.  It  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  democracy.  It  has  taught  that  history  is  more  than  facts;  it  gives  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion applicable  to  everday  life. 

The  greatest  gift  of  the  university  is  the  opportunity  to  think — and  to  think 
critically;  to  make  clear  judgments  of  life,  and  to  understand,  through  the  past, 
the  principles  of  the  present. 

Education  is  rich:  rich  in  creative  development  of  character  and  personality. 
Learning,  far  from  being  dogmatic,  is  something  to  talk  about,  to  think  about,  and 
to  use  throughout  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  greatest  experience  in  the  world.  In  this  first, 
unlimited  opportunity  to  think,  the  moral  and  spiritual  values,  which  will  do  for 
a  lifetime,  are  established.  Art,  philosophy,  and  music  are  joined  with  science  in  a 
material  world.  These  fields  must  be  further  fostered  if  we  are  to  have  guidance  in 
making  the  kind  of  world  which  is  worth  preserving. 

College  education  is  the  training  for  a  good  life.  Each  individual  is  important, 
and  he  is  important  as  a  free  and  self-reliant  whole.  Here  in  college,  he  is  offered 
a  basis  for  creative  living  as  a  producer,  member,  and  citizen  in  society.  From  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  classroom  comes  the  gift  of  thought,  the  confidence,  and  the 
reasoning  power  to  think  critically  and  to  make  judgments.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  make  up  the  character  and  the  personality  of  great  citizens;  this  is  the  road 
to  understanding  the  principles  of  society. 

Education  and  industry  are  two  enormous  powers  existing  in  the  world  to- 
gether. Business  and  education  are  reciprocals;  their  "objectives  and  requirements 
are  mutual,"  and  they  are  essential  one  to  the  other.  Today,  even  more  strongly 
than  in  the  past,  our  nation  needs  men  and  women  of  "understanding  and  vision" 
— informed  and  disciplined  minds  for  scientific  research.  Just  as  important  to  so- 
ciety are  the  sociologist,  the  historian,  the  musician,  and  the  linguist.  Through  edu- 
cation comes  the  adjustment  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  world,  and 
through  their  learning,  maximum  productivity  is  joined  with  the  creative  use  of 
leisure.  In  the  words  of  an  interested  businessman,  the  world  needs  "educated  peo- 
ple, speciahsts  ...  but  also  men  and  women  broadly  trained  and  liberally  educated." 
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ARIS,  which  has  something  in  abun- 
dance for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is 
a  bountiful  old  lady  when  it  comes  to 
education.  Studying  there  for  a  year  was 
an  unforgettable  experience,  and  I  shall 
attempt  to  describe  that  elusive  character 
which  has  made  this  city  the  lodestone 
for  students  since  the  early  Renaissance. 
The  most  endearing  characteristic  of  this  Rabelaisian  world  is  its  freedom — 
both  spatial  and  intellectual.  There  are  no  defined  limits  that  say,  "here  begins  the 
world  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  there  it  ends."  Of  course  it  is  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  but 
the  University  atmosphere  spreads  itself  from  the  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne  over  to 
Boulevard  St.  Michel  and  down  to  and  across  Boulevard  St.  Germain  des  Pres;  it 
is  felt  in  the  thousands  of  book  stores  dotting  every  corner,  and  in  the  world- 
famous  cafes  where  turtle-necked,  scarf-draped  "intellectuals  and  otherwise"  flock 
to  discuss,  to  compose,  to  listen  ...  to  drink;  it  is  evident  on  every  paper  stall  where 
literary  weeklies  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a  comic  book,  and  where  such 
names  as  Andre  Maurois  and  Georges  Duhamel  are  an  integral  part  of  the  papers, 
and  not  noticed,  because  they  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  intellectual  freedom  offered  to  its  students  is  likewise  unlimited.  Last  year 
I  enrolled  for  a  course  in  eighteenth-century  literature  at  the  Sorbonne.  For  one 
whole  week  I  walked  the  corridors  trying  to  find  a  certain  "affiche"  telling  me 
who  taught  the  course,  how  I  could  enroll,  and  what  forms  to  fill  out.  I  finally 
made  the  grade,  after  being  called  "Monsieur  Jean  Manning"  by  a  faceless  voice 
from  one  of  the  Sorbonne's  many  little  rooms.  Thinking  all  was  a  "fait  accompli" 
I  confidently  walked  into  my  first  class,  preceded  and  followed  by  at  least  five  hun- 
dred other  students  of  every  age  and  nationality.  The  classroom,  called  an  amphi- 
theatre (for  obvious  reasons)  was  larger  than  those  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
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tomed.  In  fact,  it  was  like  the  Colosseum's  big  brother!  As  I  said,  I  walked  in 
confidently; — I  slumped  out  deflated,  after  discovering  that  the  course,  Eighteenth 
Century  Literature,  was  in  reality  to  be  a  concentrated  study  of  Voltaire.  There  was 
no  assignment,  no  one  text  to  buy — as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  I  had  to  prove  that  I 
HAD  attended  the  class  was  a  small  sheet  of  paper  with  one  word  on  it,  VOL- 
TAIRE. In  subsequent  classes,  I  discovered,  via  a  French  student,  that  a  list  of 
books  for  the  course  could  be  obtained  from  the  professor.  My  object  in  describ- 
ing this  bemusing  experience  is  simple:  at  the  Sorbonne  (or  any  other  French 
college)  it  is  presupposed  that  students  taking  a  course  are  adults,  eager  to  learn, 
and  therefore  capable  of  spending  a  little  effort  to  get  that  precious  thing  called 
knowledge.  The  ego  is  not  pampered,  since  there  are  few  or  no  personality  ties  be- 
tween professor  and  student,  and  therefore,  the  student  gets  from  a  course  exactly 
what  he  puts  into  it — not  one  iota  more.  If  I  had  chosen,  I  could  have  skipped  the 
reading.  After  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  weekly  quiz  to  check  up.  All  I  had 
to  worry  about  was  passing  the  final  exam  (oral  and  written.)  I  could  have  cut  my 
classes  since  the  taking  of  attendance  was  unheard  of;  but  I  would  have  been  the 
loser.  Why,  I  reasoned,  should  I  cut  a  class  on  Voltaire,  whose  professor  was  an 
expert  on  the  subject,  and  which  was  offered  to  me  on  a  golden  platter?  This  may 
sound  trite  and  stodgy.  It  wasn't.  It  was  purely  and  simply  an  effort  to  live  up  to 
the  confidence  placed  in  me  as  a  thinking  animal  willing  and  eager  to  learn. 

Symptomatic  of  the  high  regard  and  respect  paid  professors  is  the  applause 
given  them  after  each  lecture.  I  imagine  this  is  because  French  students  consider 
themselves  honored  by  the  fact  that  a  learned  man  is  willing  to  teach  them — ^unlike 
America  where  the  student  frequently  thinks  HE  deserve  applause  for  taking  a 
given  course. 

What  else  reflects  the  university  atmosphere  of  Paris  ?  The  buildings  themselves 
are  significant.  In  the  main,  they  are  gray  stone,  impersonal,  unadorned,  formi- 
dable structures — daring  rather  than  inviting.  It  is  the  people  themselves,  however, 
who  epitomize  the  spirit;  whether  the  student  be  twenty  or  fifty  years  old,  layman 
or  cleric,  he  is  an  intent,  imaginative  individual,  full  of  ideas  .  .  .  about  the  past 
and  present  .  .  .  and  little  matter  if  his  ideas  are  wrong  or  right.  At  least  he  has 


them! 


S.  T.  BERNARD 
Giving 

OhE  whispered  to   a  cockle  shell, 

That  breathed  to  her  the  roaring  secrets  of  the  sea 

And  pinkly  soothed. 

She  pressed  herself  into  the  cooling  sand, 

Feeling  the  silent  give  of  the  gentle  nnass. 

There  was  peace — 

It  was  a  sandy,  windy,  manly  peace 

That  burrowed  in  like  air  to  every  part  of  her. 

She  thought  of  him 

And  how  they  were,  twisted  close  as  conch  and  shell. 

The  pale  wind  wrapped  her  tightly  in  the  sand. 

She  felt  the  giving  of  sea  things. 

And   knew  him  there. 


Benjamin  Franklin:  Our  Spiritual  Fatner 
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HEN  I  mentioned  that  I  had  to  read  Franklin's  Autobiography  for  American 
Literature  to  my  roommate  who  took  it  last  year,  she  began  chanting  softly,  "One, 
Franklin  shows  effect  of  gradual  secularization  of  colonial  thought.  Two,  shows  in 
own  person  the  growth  of  money  class.  Three,  redefines  aristocracy,  making  it  per- 
sonal achievement,  connected  with  accumulation  of  money.  Four,  epitomizes  accept- 
anc  of  deistic  doctrine  in  this  country.  Five,  has  rational  common  sense  morality 
with  expediency  and  opportunism." 

"Stop  it!  Stop  it!"  I  screamed.  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more." 

"You  had  better  hsten,"  she  said,  "That's  the  kind  of  stxifl  that  get's  A's." 

I  had  no  answer  for  that  so  I  began  reading  the  Autobiography  to  see  for 
myself  what  sort  of  man  Franklin  was. 

As  I  read,  I  was  bothered  by  a  feeling  of  familiarity.  Franklin  reminded  me 
of  someone.  Someone  who  was  capable  of  saying  what  Franklin  said,  not  in  the 
same  words,  of  course,  but  with  the  same  meaning.  "Having  emerged  from  the  pov- 
erty and  obsairity  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  some 
degree  of  reputation  in  the  world  .  .  ."  Even  the  opening  sentence  was  familiar,  "I 
have  ever  had  a  pleasure  in  obtaining  any  little  anecdotes  of  my  ancestors." 

Finally  I  realized  that  Franklin  reminded  me  of  my  father  who  is  fond  of 
little  anecdotes  of  ancestors,  too.  Father  is  a  self-made  man  and  is  as  capable  of 
saying  something  about  past  poverty  and  present  prosperity  as  Franklin  is. 

Father's  experiences  with  education  were  similar  to  Franklin's.  When  my 
father  was  in  the  third  grade,  the  teacher  was  giving  him  seventh  grade  work  and 
soon  after  this  he  left  school,  as  Franklin  did,  to  "assist  my  father  in  his  business." 

Franklin's  phenomenal  luck  is  familiar  since  Father  is  rather  lucky  too.  He  can 
drive  twenty  miles  with  the  gas  register  on  zero,  park  without  putting  money  in 
the  parking  meter  because  he's  thinking  about  some  hogs  which  have  to  be  sold 
immediately  or  they  will  be  too  fat  and  sell  at  a  loss.  He  gets  out  of  the  car  and 
bumps  into  a  man  who  just  happens  to  be  desperately  in  need  of  a  shipment  of 
hogs.  Father  sells  his  hogs  and  the  next  day  hog  prices  drop  drastically.  If  Franklin 
had  happened  to  have  some  hogs  on  hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  something  like 
this  happening. 

Reading  Franklin's  remarks  on  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  keeping  good 
hours,  the  value  of  industry  and  the  dangers  of  idleness,  I  could  almost  believe  that 
father  had  read  the  Autobiography  and"  memorized  Franklin's  moralizings  except 
that  I  have  never  seen  him  reading  any  book.  Father  has  the  wisdom  which  comes 
from  experience  based  on  good  hard  sense.  Franklin's  wisdom  is  like  this,  although 
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his  fondness  for  reading  from  the  time  he  was  a  child  helped  to  enlarge  his  wis- 
dom. 

Even  the  cliche  image  of  Franklin  as  the  Inventor,  standing  beside  his  Franklin 
stove,  makes  me  think  of  Father.  Father  hasn't  invented  any  stoves  but  he  is  versa- 
tile and  has  a  practical  ingeniousness  of  the  sort  which  Franklin  mentions  as  one 
of  his  traits,  "It  has  ever  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good  workmen  handle  their 
tools;  and  it  has  been  useful  to  me,  having  learnt  so  much  by  it,  as  to  be  able  to  do 
little  jobs  myself  in  my  house  .  .  .  and  to  construct  little  machines  for  my  experi- 
ments." Father  keeps  an  old  bulldozer  and  broken  down  trucks  running  with  nails 
and  bits  of  wire.  He  planned  a  new  type  of  corn  shelter  involving  a  process  of 
drying  which  succeeded.  He  is  a  good  carpenter  but  didn't  have  time  to  build  it 
himself.  A  few  years  ago  he  decided  that  pumping  gas  from  the  big  tanks  in  his 
oilyard  into  the  truck  which  distributes  it  was  too  expensive  so  he  solved  the 
problem  by  moving  the  big  tanks  to  a  hill  and  letting  gravity  take  care  of  the  rest. 

I  became  more  interested  in  Franklin  and  began  to  read  more  about  him. 
Van  Loon's  Lives  was  one  of  the  books  I  read.  Van  Loon  and  his  friends  wanted 
to  have  certain  historical  personages  as  dinner  guests.  They  discovered  a  secret 
method  of  satisfying  this  wish  and  actually  entertained  Benjamin  Franklin  among 
others.  I  would  have  loved  to  have  had  Franklin  to  dinner,  he  and  father  would 
get  along  beautifully,  but  unfortunately  Van  Loon  did  not  reveal  his  secret  so  I 
contented  myself  by  reading  more  of  Franklin's  own  writings.  The  Autobiography 
still  interested  me  more  than  any  of  the  other  of  his  works,  probably  because  it  is 
so  fascinating  to  hear  what  a  man  says  about  himself.  Franklin  gives  his  purposes 
for  writing  it:  he  wanted  his  son  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  He  thinks  his  posterity  may  like  to  imitate  his  means  of  reaching  success  and 
fehcity  and  he  frankly  admits  he  writes  to  gratify  his  vanity.  I  think  he  wrote  an 
entertaining  book  which  accomplished  his  purposes  and  lets  us  see  the  character, 
ability  and  thoughts  of  a  great  man.  The  value  of  the  Autobiography  is  its  intimate 
picture  of  Franklin's  personality  and  achievements. 

The  Autobiography  is  written  in  a  simple,  homely,  conversational  style.  It 
does  not  resemble  other  homely  styles  because  it  is  so  full  of  Franklin.  His  clear, 
caLm  way  of  writing  reflects  his  own  clear,  calm  self. 

Certain  irritating  qualities  of  Franklin  seen  in  the  Autobiography  are  based  on 
practicality  but  go  to  extremes  of  expediency  and  self-righteousness.  Franklin  was 
alv/ays  correcting  his  "errata,"  looking  down  complacently  at  gluttons,  drunkards 
and  idlers  or  meeting  people  who,  he  says,  "became  my  friends,  greatly  to  my  ad- 
vantage afterwards  on  many  occasions."  His  interest  in  a  good  business  reputation 
is  commendable  but  it  is  startling  to  hear  him  say  "In  order  to  secure  my  credit  and 
character  as  a  tradesman,  I  took  care  not  only  to  be  in  reality,  industrious  and  frugal, 
but  to  avoid  all  appearances  of  the  contrary."  Perhaps  this  statement  is  surprising 
because  such  frankness  about  one's  business  motives  is  rarely  seen. 

It  does  not  bother  me  to  hear  the  clink  of  coin  under  Franklin's  morals,  which 
is  so  noisy  to  some  people  that  it  drowns  out  the  sensible  morals  themselves.  His 
"practical  morality"  appeals  to  me.  He  did  not  bother  too  much  with  questions 
such  as  "Do  I  really  exist.?",  "What  am  I.?",  "What's  the  use  of  living  when  the 
end  is  death?"  which  seem  unanswerable  anyhow.  He  had  a  "cheerful  comforting 
philosophy"  and  a  "warm  adoration  of  the  greatness  of  God  and  a  sense  of  the 
smallness  of  man,  with  an  overwhelming  emphasis  on  practical  morality  rather 
than  on  theoretical  dogmas." 
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Franklin's  sense  of  the  smallness  of  man  is  not  like  that  of  the  Puritans  but 
rather  like  Homer's.  Mark  Van  Doren  said  that  Homer's  men  were  of  superhuman 
size  but  compared  to  the  gods  they  were  small.  It  was  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  the  gods  that  made  them  large. 

Father's  religious  ideas  are  similiar  to  Franklin's.  Franklin's  idea  of  heaven  was 
a  "cheerful  eighteenth-century  heaven  where  he  would  marry  Madame  Brillon  and 
they  would  eat  apples  roasted  with  butter  and  nutmeg  and  pity  those  who  were  not 
dead."  I  have  never  asked  Father  but  I  imagine  he  expects  to  occupy  a  cheerful 
Virginia  countryside  heaven  where  he  and  his  family  will  continue  happily  to  eat 
ham,  sweet  potatoes,  corn  and  butterbeans  and  enjoy  the  absence  of  income  taxes. 

After  reading  the  Autobiography  carefully,  I  understand  there  is  not  a  true 
parallel  between  Franklin  and  Father.  Franklin  was  a  great  man.  He  still  lives  and 
his  influence  in  America  is  as  important  today  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Father  happens  to  have  some  of  Franklin's  qualities  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
he  is  not  the  only  possessor.  There  are  many  men  in  America  who  have  Franklin's 
calm  spirit,  his  self  reliance,  inquiring  mind,  humor  and  common  sense.  Franklin 
lives  in  these  men  and  is  still  helping  his  beloved  America  through  them. 

Franklin  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  son  who  turned  against  America  so  he 
must  be  very  happy  now  discussing  the  accomplishments  of  his  spiritual  sons  with 
Madame  Brillon  as  they  eat  their  roasted  apples  in  heaven. 
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SWEEB 

You  mean  we've  spent  all  these  years  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  didn't  know  we 
had  a  Sweeb? 


You  may  have  noticed  her  her  first  year, 
but  you  (you)  couldn't  have  missed  her  the 
second. 


COULD  you? 


You've  probably  seen  her  working  in  the 
library  .  ,  . 
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Or  on  her  way  to  a  movie. 


She  still  remembers  her  first  date; 


I  remember  her  first  hen  party; 


but  everyone  remembers  the  latest. 


Hill- 


And  after  her  first  riding  lesson. 


She  was  pretty  good  in  the  senior  show 


But  looks  best  of  all  in  her  gown. 
Keep  on  eye  out,  you  may  see  her  still. 


(with  apologies  to  the  St.  Andrews  Can  Can) 
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Bramh I er  Browsings 


Local  Color  is  a  not-too-recent  book  of  Truman  Capote  that  is  an  easier  intro- 
duction to  his  work  than  Other  Voices  Other  Rooms,  the  novel  which  sent  the 
intellectual  elephants  trumpeting  all  over  the  place  about  their  glittering  boy  of 
1948. 

Local  Color  is  a  collection  of  sketches  about  big  cities  and  places;  familiar,  such 
as  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  less  familiar,  such  as  Tangiers.  The  young 
man  glittered  in  1946,  too,  without  the  brass,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  was  recognized  by  a  few  magazines — Mademoiselle,  Vogue,  Harper' s  Bazaar, 
and  The  Netv  Yorker,  from  which  many  of  these  sketches  were  collected.  The  pho- 
tographs, which  are  exceptionally  good,  come  from  these  and  other  sources. 

These  are  not  the  ordinary  city-sketch  essays  nor  printed  travelogues  that  neatly 
begin  and  end.  They  are  like  a  mind's  walk  through  streets  and  people,  never  end- 
ing, never  beginning.  Mr.  Capote  has  created  in  them  the  big  lonely-friendliness 
of  the  city.  Haiti  is  as  close  as  Hollywood  and  Brooklyn  as  foreign  as  Ischia. 

The  incidents  and  people  are  a  strange  conglomeration:  Garbo  in  an  antique 
shop;  a  scarfaced  black  man  singing  crazily  in  a  cafe;  "six  thin,  summery  girls 
leaning  loosely  like  six  exhausted  geraniums"  a  corpse  hanging  in  a  tree;  dogs  in 
Haiti  padding  along  the  street  "in  little  herds  like  persecuted  Christians;"  Musso- 
lini's family  on  a  beach;  Lady  Warbucks  eating  her  habitual  breakfast  bowl  of 
fried  octopus  and  a  bottle  of  pernod;  Mr.  Buddy,  "a  kind  of  dissipated  satyr." 
There  are  more,  written  of  in  a  rare  style,  warm  with  sympathy  and  tangy  with  a 
sort  of  fantastic  reality. 

The  incidents  are  well  organized  and  told  in  a  deceivingly  casual  way.  Miss  C, 
"the  fabled  actress,"  may  take  heroin  or  support  orphans  on  the  sly,  may  be  a  lo- 
cal character  or  just-another-friend,  but  the  reader  does  not  know  until  Mr.  Capote 
tells,  with  startling  subtlety. 

His  writing  is  cleanly  free  of  musty  phrases  and  ideas.  He  writes  with  a  poet's 
neatness,  never  underestimating  the  power  of  sound  and  the  precision  of  descrip- 
tion. 

With  the  incongruity,  the  subtlety,  the  poetry  there  is  a  fine  depth.  When  an 
artist  writes  of  the  "talented  untalented,"  "only  sucess,  and  that  at  a  perilous  peak, 
can  give  relief,  but  for  artists  without  an  art  it  is  always  tension  without  release,"  he 
shows  the  tender  pain  of  understanding,  which  extends  to  all  the  people  of  whom 
he  writes.  As  the  Hatian  Hyppolite,  Truman  Capote  "is  using  what  lives  within 
himself.  There  is  nothing  in  his  art  that  has  been  slyly  transposed."  He  has  written 
sensitive  and  hauntingly  real  tales  of  "local  color." 
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BARBARA  BROWN 


Come  Back, 

Come  Back 


J\  falcon   grey, — 

completed    spectrum 

symbol   of  lost   unity 

my   grandfathers    had 

flew  to  the   shore 

one   day, 

and    stared    at   me, 

till   cataclysm    kaleidoscoped, 

and    I   saw  through    it   all. 

I    saw   the    bird    before    its   fall. 

With    giant   beak   the   falcon 
pecked    me    (leaving   open    holes 
where    air   curls   now), 
then    shrugged,    and    sadly    bowed, 
and    left  the   shore. 

And   I, 

alone    once    more — 
or  still- 
but   needing   most 
the  falcon, 

stand  upon  the  bank 
outstretched  in  cloud, 
and    cry, 

"Come  back,    come   back,   you    bird,   or   ghost!' 
And   silence    laughs    out   loud. 
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JOAN  ORAM 

The  Responsibility  Is  Ours 


HEN  students  from  all  the  diffierent  countries  of  the  world  meet  to  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences,  so  often  the  conversation  moves  round  to  the  controversial 
question,  "what  is  the  essential  purpose  of  a  college  or  university  education?"  and 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  genuine  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  modern  student  as  to 
the  function  of  the  university.  I  should  like  to  throw  out  the  very  sincere,  yet 
obviously  inadequate,  and  perhaps  totally  perverted  opinion  of  an  enthusiastic  but 
puzzled  student. 

The  primary  function  of  a  university  as  an  institution  is  surely  to  enable  intel- 
lectually curious  students  and  professors  endowed  with  specialized  knowledge 
voluntarily  to  come  together  in  order  to  facilitate  the  flow  and  exchange  of  facts  and 
of  ideas. 

A  college  does  not  exist  in  order  to  stuff  an  inordinate  number  of  facts  into 
each  student's  head,  nor  to  enable  a  student  to  come  away,  after  four  years,  with 
a  string  of  letters  after  his  name  and  an  impressive  sheet  of  grades.  Nor  should 
it  be  any  criterion  to  quote  the  number  of  hours  one  has  spent  looking  at  books, 
or  to  engage  in  a  game  of'cat  and  mouse"  with  the  faculty  in  trying  to  "get  away 
with"  the  minimum  amount  of  work.  Yet  all  these  things,  collectively  or  singly, 
seem  to  occur  to  almost  every  student,  (and  perhaps  faculty  member)  while  they 
"signify  nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of  education." 

The  word  "to  educate"  means  to  lead  or  bring  forth,  a  definition  which  implies 
the  gradual  drawing  forth,  and  perhaps  reorganization,  of  the  innate  intelligence 
of  the  student.  In  other  words,  to  assist  the  student  to  think  for  himself — nothing 
more  complicated  than  that.  Knowledge,  as  such,  has  a  dual  purpose;  the  first,  that 
of  taking  experiences,  facts,  and  ideas,  being  subordinate  to  the  second:  that  of 
enabling  people  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  exercise  their  individual  minds  con- 
structively. 

So,  the  responsibility  of  using  aright  the  benefits  of  a  college  community  life 
lies  entirely  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  student,  and  «<?/  on  the  ability  of  the 
lectvirer  and  professors.  Why  should  a  professor  feel  a  sense  of  personal  failure  if 
an  inadequate  number  of  his  students  reach  a  certain  arbitrary  standard  on  paper? 
Why  should  a  student  feel  frustrated  if  he  fails  to  "turn  back"  to  the  lecturer 
enough  of  his  notes  to  earn  him  a  satisfactory  grade?  The  whole  emphasis  of  the 
college  seems  to  be  out  of  balance,  if  this  is  the  case;  and  I  fear  that  it  too  often  is. 

A  student  should  not  hesitate  to  fight  himself  free  of  the  imprisoning  barricade 
of  scholastic  routine,  nor  the  lecturer  to  abolish  the  uninspiring,  unoriginal  text- 
book curriculum.  Students  are  not  so  many  slowly  masticating  machines,  nor  raw 
material  to  be  processed  by  a  set  formula  into  a  mass  produced  article. 

The  students  should  lead  the  faculty,  and  bear  the  corresponding  responsibility. 
Is  this  too  optimistic  a  hope  in  the  present-day  college?  Where  is  the  traditional 
fire  and  challenge  in  the  modern  student,  that  used  to  upset  the  elders  and  betters, 
and  yet  never  failed  to  stimulate  them  ?  It  seems  as  though  the  students  have  shifted 
the  academic  burden  from  themselves  to  the  facult}',  and  then  allowed  themselves 
to  sit  back  in  carefree  irresponsibility.  What  constructive  good  have  you  done  your 
college  and  yourself  ...  or  are  you  the  modern  intellectual  sponge? 
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HATTIE  HUGHES 


What  Is  Wron 
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HAT  is  wrong  with  the  American  Educational  system  today?  Why  do  so 
many  of  our  exchange  students  report  its  alleged  inferiority  to  the  European 
system?  What  can  we  do  to  improve  it?  These  questions  trouble  the  American 
educator  and  the  student.  Each  sees  a  system  with  a  noble  purpose — and  a  deficient 
output — in  international  curiosity.  The  American  student  is  not  inferior  in  ability 
— nor  in  drive,  ambition,  or  ingenuity.  Yet  generally  he  obtains  his  degree — and 
there  (for  the  majority  of  students)  his  schooling  ends.  He  enters  the  world  of 
competition.  Life  becomes  a  continual  struggle  to  make  good  and  to  make  goods; 
Le-,  to  reap  prestige  or  to  become  the  big  executive.  These  are  worthy  goals — yet 
inadequate.  Think  of  the  banker  whose  sole  topic  of  intelligent  conversation  is 
Tammany  Hall;  the  physicist  completely  encased  by  engines  and  inventions.  For 
the  present  he  may  be  happy.  When  retirement  comes  upon  him,  he  is  lost.  He  has 
developed  too  few  interests  in  an  age  which  seemed  to  demand  specialization. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  student  of  Economics  or  American  Industry — yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  our  educational  ills  spring  from  the  great  age  of 
materialism  and  the  desire  to  excel  economically.  America  is  the  greatest  goods- 
producer  in  the  world.  Her  standard  of  living  is  high.  Her  people  strive  to  live  up 
to  her  standard.  I  believe  that  this  fundamentally  material  principle  has  entered 
our  educational  life  and  has  been  allowed  to  guide  it  also.  Its  manfestation  is  most 
obvious  in  the  undue  emphasis  upon  grades — an  all  too  frequent  indicator  of 
superior  parroting;  upon  reading  reports — which  often  measure  no  actual  gain  but 
the  student's  skimming  power;  upon  tests- — designed  to  test  facts  rather  than 
knowledge,  and  memory  rather  than  thinking.  The  ultimate  goal — of  a  creative, 
thoughtful,  individual  mind — becomes  obscured  by  mass  methods  and  outer  ma- 
terial rewards.  The  true  student  recognizes  the  actuality  of  rewards  which  can  not 
be  measured.  He  is  dissatisfied. 

There  is  another  educational  evil  which  seems  to  spring  from  the  American 
philosophy  of  life — that  time  waits  for  no  man,  the  wheels  of  progress  grind  on. 
We  struggle  against  time,  cram  for  exams,  and  cover  several  centuries  of  history 
in  a  year.  As  one  foreign  student  so  aptly  declared — the  three  evils  of  American 
education  are  the  three  S's:  Summary,  Survey,  and  Statistics.  Is  there  a  college 
senior  who  has  not  at  one  time  felt  completely  frustrated  because  she  was  forced 
after  two  hours  of  stimulating  work  to  stop  and  finish  another  assignment?  The 
college  student  may  have  a  sprinkling  of  facts  about  Shakespeare's  England,  Ren- 
aissance architecture  and  modern  music — but  is  there  no  way  really  to  absorb  the 
facts,  to  gain  comprehensive  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  reap  true  artistic  sensi- 
tivity? To   saturate  oneself  in  the  music,   art,   culture,   history,   economics   and 


literature  of  a  period  so  as  to  really  grasp  it  and  to  feel  it — keenly?  We  struggle  con- 
tinually for  time — and  in  our  struggle  have  even  less  time — to  think — and  to  cre- 
ate. 

Being  neither  an  economist,  pohtician,  philosopher,  nor  educator,  I  can  pro- 
pose no  pat  solutions  to  the  problem.  Obviously  if  we  are  to  have  effective  educa- 
tion, our  philosophies  of  life  must  change.  We  must  have  educated,  thoughtful 
adults  to  inspire  succeeding  generations;  to  encourage  others  and  to  reveal  the 
unmeasured  joy  and  pleasure  of  an  enlightened,  versatile  mind,  sensitively  respon- 
sive to  changing  times;  adults  who  will  oppose  the  mass-production  of  uninspired 
facts  as  educational  machinery  for  good  minds. 


BARBARA  BROWN 
False  Horse,   False  Rider 


X  OU  say  you  know  Him, 
but  you  lie. 

For  you  died  years  ago, 
and  I 

am  bucking  still. 
Don't  smile 

your  pink,  complacent  smile; 
you'll  still  be  smiling 
even  whi'e 
I  win  the  hill. 

You  cleverly  got  smoother  rides. 
But  were  they  worth  the  Way? 
Besides, 

you  missed  this 
when  you  jewly  counted: 
your  horse  was  dead 
before  you  mounted. 
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S.T.Bernard' 


SILVERY 


J\  silver  note  sailed  from  a  room 

With  a  long,  savantish  wink 

It  nestled  Into  me. 

Feeling  silver  sailing  merrily  Inside, 

I  shyly  slipped  three  raindrops 

to  my  mouth  from  a  twig, 
And  laughed. 

The  laughter  lighted  In  a  Scholar's  mind, 
And  was  duly  studied. 
He  tossed  a  cherry  to  me  that  I 

caught — oh! 
It  was  a  pimento. 

The  silver  note  still  plays  inside; 
I  keep  slipping  raindrops  from  a  twig, 
And   laughing  out, 
And  catching  pimentoes,  in  hopes 
of  a  cherry. 
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Cashmeres 

hij  " 

D  alt  on'' 

exclusive 

at 

VOGUE 

J.  p.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized   Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 


Your 
/'///Nf^a.  Mademoiselle 
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In  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater 

District 

621  Main  Street 

Phone  6-2521 

Phone  3-0711  Motel 

Phone  2-0932  Restaurant 

THE  FLORENCE 
Where  Students  Gather 

Forest,  Virginia 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    C.   M.   Birck,    Owners 

Five  miles  west  of  Lynchburg 
on   Route   460 
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FLOWERS 

"According  to  Do\yle" 

708  Main  Street 
Phone   6-2654 

We  Telegram  Flowers  Anywhere 


Compliments  of 

HILL  HARDWARE  CORP. 

Amherst,  Virginia 


Use  Your  Charge  Account 
at  THOMPSON'S 


•Ty8delB8rklUs.U.S.Pat.0a: 


'Shoes  you  love  with   names  you 
know." 

911  Main  Street 


TURNER  BUICK 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amhersf,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hafcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


9 
• 

4 

JEWELERS 
OPTICIANS 
JENSEN    GIFTS 

9/    / 

6 
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Compliments  of 

HAUSER  OLDSMOBILE 


IT'S   LIKE   NEW! 

I   Never  Realized  There  Could   Be 

Such  a  Difference  In  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service   Is  a   Better 

Kind  of  Dry  Cleaning 

^mtchfleUts 

CLEANERS  AMo  DYERS 


CALL    ANN    WALSH 
For  Fresh  Flowers  From 

Chas.  E.  Burg,  Florist 

209  8th  Street  Phone  2-2381 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

No  Florist  Flowers  Fresher 
Than  Ours. 
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S.  O.  FISHER.  INC. 

sporting  Goods 

Educational  Toys  and  Games 

1024  Main  St.    Lynchburg,  Va. 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


BALDWIN 

The  Family  Fashion  Store 


812  Main  St.      Lynchburg,  Va. 


Compliments  of 

Cunningham  Radio 

Shop 

Amherst,  Va, 

Phone  3511 

RAYLASS 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE  PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

718  Main  Street 


IN  LYNCHBURG 
IT'S 

SNYDER  AND  BERMAN 
DEPT.    STORE 


Bailey-Spencer  Hardware 

Incorporated 
1014  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


SMILES 

Remember  that  there  are  various 
layers  of  sleep.  If  you  come  out  of 
your  morning  lectures  feeling  tired 
and  depressed,  it  probably  means 
that  your  morning  lectures  are  tiring 
and    depressing. 

from   the 


WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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IN  LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


for  COLLEGE   FASHIONS 


PATTERSON 

Drug  Co.,   Inc. 
LYNCHBUHG 

For  the  Finest  in   Cosmetics  and 
Good  Grooming  Essentials 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Lynchburg's  Oldest 

PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER 

Store 


EDWARDS  MANS  SHOP 

McGregor  sportswear 
van  heusen  shirts 

725  Main  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Refresh *.*add  zest  to  the  hour 
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FOR  COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 

WOODWARD 

and 

LOTHROP 

WASHINGTON 


FOR  H  IS  G  I  FT 

WILLS  CAMP 

LYNCHBURG 


RADIOS 

RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH    AND 

MAIN 

Book  Early 
For 

VACATIONS 

We  are  City  Ticket  Office 

For  all  Airlines 

HOLIDAY 

TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Virginian  Hotel  Tel.  2-8871 
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THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF   LYNCHBURG.   VIRGINIA 

Eighth  and  Main  Streets 


College  Girls  Special  Checking  Account 
book  of  15  checks  with  name  imprinted  —  $1.00 


For  Vacation  Trips 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

'It's  So  Easy  to  Bank  at  The  Peoples" 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Federal  Deposit  btsurance  Corporation 
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Announcement    of  Award 


1  HE  LYRIC  FOUNDATION  for  Traditional  Poetry  Award  of  one  hundred 
dollars  will  be  made  for  the  best  original  and  unpublished  poem  of  32  lines  or 
less,  written  in  the  traditional  manner  by  an  enrolled  student  in  any  American 
college  or  university.  An  added  honorarium  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  made 
to  the  Library  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  providing  that  library 
is  on  the  list  of  the  subscribers  to  The  Lyric,  a  magazine  of  poetry. 

Poems  should  be  mailed  not  later  than  June  1,  1954,  to  The  Lyric,  P.  O.  Box 
390,  Christiansburg,  Virginia. 

Contestants  should  be  sure  to  mention  the  names  of  their  college  or  university. 

Contestants  should  keep  a  copy  as  no  poems  will  be  returned. 

The  winner  will  be  announced  in  the  Autumn  1954  issue  of  The  Lyric. 

This  award  is  made  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Kent  Cummins,  Founder  of 
the  Lyric  Foundation  and  for  several  years  Editor  of  The  Lyric  magazine. 
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SALLY  OBERLIN 


BIRTHDAY 


W 


AHNA-LOKI  was  unhappy.  As  he  sat  on  the  sun-warmed  rock,  wincing  at 
the  drops  of  spray  that  fell  periodically  on  his  brown  skin,  he  thought  about  him- 
self. He  longed  to  cry,  as  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  doing,  sprinkling  her  tears  on  the 
coral;  but  the  chief's  son,  at  fifteen,  was  a  man  by  the  standards  of  the  tribe,  and 
Wahna-loki  did  not  cry.  He  stared  instead  at  the  shimmering  blue-green  water 
and  wished  that  he  did  not  have  to  take  on  the  responsibilties  of  manhood.  He  did 
not  want  to  be  brave  and  strong,  hunting  the  animals  of  the  island;  he  wanted  to 
run  on  the  warm,  white  sand  searching  for  many-tinted  shells  among  the  crevices 
of  the  coral  reefs.  He  wanted  to  learn  the  luxuriant  colors  and  patterns  of  the  island 
flora;  he  wanted  to  imitate  the  songs  of  the  many  birds.  These  things  had  made 
him  happy,  but  they  were  things  of  his  childhood.  Today  was  his  fifteenth  birthday; 
he  was  a  man  and  must  devote  himself  to  manhood's  activities. 

His  first  duty  was  to  provide  something  for  the  tribal  feast  that  night.  He 
hated  to  kill  the  animals  or  catch  the  fish,  but  he  knew  he  would  be  expected  to 
contribute  something  he  had  hunted,  for  this  was  part  of  becoming  a  man.  As  he 
tried  to  think  of  something  to  do,  he  heard  the  sound  of  splashing  in  a  small  pool 
below  him  on  the  reef.  He  saw  that  a  large  fish  had  been  tossed  up  on  the  reef 
by  the  waves  and  left  there,  struggling  in  the  shallow  water.  Fascinated,  he  watched 
as  the  fish  floundered  weakly  and  then  lay  still.  This  could  be  his  contribution  to 
the  feast!  He  would  not  have  to  kill,  since  the  gods  had  provided  him  with  this 
prize.  He  climbed  blithely  down  the  jutting  rocks  that  separated  him  from  the  pool. 
Waves  lashed  the  lower  part  of  the  reef  and  boiled  up  between  the  higher  rocks. 
Fearing  that  the  precious  fish  would  be  snatched  away  by  the  groping  water,  Wah- 
na-loki quickly  scrambled  over  the  sharp  rocks.  He  stumbled  on  the  slippery  sur- 
face but  managed  to  reach  the  pool  and  grasp  the  fish  in  his  arms.  The  waves 
leaped  higher  around  him  and  he  turned  to  climb  back  of  the  steep  crags.  As  the 
waves  sank  back  to  begin  a  new  charge,  he  noticed  something  sparkling  in  the 
rock  above  him.  He  paused  in  his  climb  and  saw  that  a  lovely  rose-hued  shell  was 
wedged  in  a  crack  of  the  rock.Hesitating,  he  clutched  the  fish  more  firmly  under 
his  arm  and  reached  for  the  shell.  The  waves  rose  in  a  foaming  wall  behind  him. 
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PAULA  PURSE 


Continuum 


X  HE  shadow  of  the  father 

Overtakes 
Me  as  I 

Sprint  and  leap 
Through  his  kingdom. 

As  he  runs  on  aged  feet,  his  breath  comes 
In  short,  never-ceasing  gasps.    The  hacking 
Gestures  of  his  powerful  sickle  cause  my  heels  to 

Bleed  and  ache. 

You  ask  why  do  I  run  in  this 

Frantic  fashion? 
Because   I   have  child-like  faith   that 

One  day 
I  may  get  a  few  steps 

Ahead. 
Then  I  will  pause  for  a 

Moment 
And  glance  from  where   I  have  been  to 
Where  I  am  going. 

You  are  right. 

It  Is  good  that  he  is  as  fast  as  I; 

For  I  would  only  be 

Discouraged 
To  see  that  what  I  am  running  to  is 

No  better 
Than  what 
I  am 
Running 
From. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


AMONG  THE  CITIZENS 

Xx  YOUNG  man  was  staying  at  Land's  End  that  summer  whose  aunt  had  sent 
him  out  in  search  of  barbarians.  He  had  orders,  dehvered  in  shrill  tones,  not  to 
come  back  for  tea,  which  was  at  sunset,  or  dinner  either,  until  he  had  found  one. 

His  name  was  Edmund  and  he  was  staying  with  his  aunt  Flora  for  the  summer. 
He  did  not  work;  he  was  just  out  of  college  and  a  very  ordinary  person,  that  is,  he 
had  no  great  ideas  about  reforming  the  world  as  his  teachers  at  school  expected  of 
him.  He  did  nothing  of  any  account  but  read  and  speculate  vaguely  about  the  past 
and  the  future.  The  present  worked  itself  out.  His  aunt  Flora  had  a  loud  voice  and 
no  boihng  point  at  all;  she  read  novels  from  the  lending  library  and  worked  in  the 
garden. 

Edmund  had  gone  to  the  lending  library  and  returned  home  in  disgust.  He 
searched  Land's  End  and  finally  found  a  book  to  read  in  the  attic.  He  went  out  in 
the  garden  and  had  read  well  into  the  book  when  his  aunt  appeared  and  asked 
what  he  was  reading. 

"About  the  fall  of  civilization,"  he  said,  his  eyes  still  upon  the  page. 

"Which  civilization?"  she  asked,  "Rome?  Greece?" 

"This  one." 

His  aunt  brushed  out  the  lap  of  her  silk  dress.  "I'm  surprised  to  see  you  reading 
a  Communist  book." 

"Please,"  he  said,  "Just  let  me  read." 

She  sighed.  "Your  poor  father  would  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  the  sort  of 
thing  you  were  doing." 

"You  don't  even  know  what  I'm  reading,"  said  Edmund,  exasperated. 

"I  might  help  settle  your  mind  if  you  told  me." 

He  gritted  his  teeth.  "Aunt  Flora,"  he  said,  "The  book  says  that  every  civiliza- 


tion  is  overthrown  by  barbarians  when  it  reaches  its  peak.  Our  civilization  has 
reached  Us  peak  and  tve  are  about  to  be  overthrown  by  barbarians."  He  returned 
to  his  book. 

"Ridiculous,"  said  his  aunt,  "Nothing  will  ever  happen  to  America." 

"He  doesn't  mean  America,"  said  Edmund.  "He  means  the  whole  civilized 
world." 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'm  afraid  he's  wrong.  There  aren't  any  barbarians  any  more. 
What  good  was  four  years  of  college  if  it  didn't  teach  you  that?" 

Edmund  was  reading  . 

"There  couldn't  be  any  barbarians.  Just  imagine  people  living  in  caves  or 
squatting  around  a  fire  in  Virginia.  The  board  of  health  would  be  after  them  in 
no  time." 

"You  don't  understand,"  he  said,  "It's  not  necessarily  savages  living  in  caves. 
A  barbarian  is  a  person  without  civilization,  who  doesn't  think  and  can't  understand 
those  who  do.  In  other  words,  not  a  citizen  .  .  ." 

"And  they  are  going  to  overthrow  me.^"  She  laughed  and  Edmund  frowned. 
"In  the  first  place,"  she  said,  "There  aren't  any  such  people;  in  the  second  place, 
America  and  civilization  are  going  to  live  forever,  and  in  the  third  place,  what  do 
you  think  we  have  the  FBI  for  if  it's  not  to  stop  things  like  that.^" 

"You'd  never  know  if  you  were  surrounded  by  barbarians,"  he  said,  "Nobody 
would.  One  day  they'll  suddenly  be  here  and  overwhelm  us.  They  might  be  the 
Russians  and  conquer  us,  they  might  be  the  farmers  and  rise  up  and  kill  us  all  in 
our  beds  ...  the  thing  about  barbarians  is  that  you  never  expect  them." 

"When  God's  in  His  heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world,"  said  his  aunt,  returning 
her  chair  to  a  spot  of  sunlight. 

"Oh,  aunt!"  he  shouted.  "How  can  you  be  so  sure  that  there  is  a  God  and  a 
heaven  ?  The  book  says  that  nothing  is  sure  and  that  there  is  no  pattern  and  nothing 
that  happens  has  any  reason  at  all." 

At  the  mention  of  God,  his  aunt  had  risen  from  her  chair  and  now  she  was 
standing  over  him  in  an  un-Christian  rage.  "Go  out  and  find  a  barbarian,"  she 
shrieked.  "And  don't  come  back  for  tea  or  dinner  either  until  you  do!" 

He  stamped  out  of  the  house  and  went  through  the  back  gate  onto  an  unfami- 
liar road.  He  walked  on  for  a  minute,  clutching  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  angrily  and 
picking  with  fury  at  a  fingernail.  He  was  in  a  narrow  grassy  lane  that  rose  into  high 
banks  on  both  sides  and  all  he  could  see  was  the  brush  and  the  strip  of  sky  above. 
After  walking  for  five  minutes  he  could  still  not  decide  how  to  go  about  looking 
for  a  barbarian.  He  could  hardly  approach  a  stranger  with  philosophic  questioning. 
Perhaps  one  could  tell  from  the  outside;  he  was  a  decadent  citizen,  possibly  Fate 
might  throw  him  a  barbarian.  He  walked  along,  releasing  his  fingernail  magnani- 
mously, but  still  scowling  at  the  grass.  The  bushes  beside  him  were  higher  and 
ragged  and  birds  burst  out  in  fright  as  he  passed.  He  heard  a  hollow  thumping 
from  the  bank  a  little  ahead  of  him.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  naked  skinny  man  in  a 
potato  sack  squatting  in  the  undergrowth  and  beating  a  spoon  on  a  tin  pan.  "Hey," 
said  the  old  man  companionably,  "Where  you  going?" 

"Taking  a  walk,"  said  Edmund,  "Looking  for  some  conversation." 

"How  about  me?"  cried  the  old  man,  tossing  aside  his  pan  and  scrambling 
down  the  bank.  "I'm  a  great  talker  myself." 
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"Really?"  Edmund  sat  down  beside  him  in  the  grass.  "What  are  you  doing  out 
here?" 

"Returning  to  the  primitive  hfe,"  he  said,  "Notice  potato  sack  and  incipient 
beard." 

"What  about  your  family?"  asked  Edmund.  "Don't  they  miss  you?" 

"My  wife  is  dead  and  the  child  is  gone,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  got  tired  of 
modern  society  so  I  pulled  out  to  the  woods  and  been  here  ever  since." 

"Sort  of  a  barbarian?"  Edmund  asked  hopefully. 

"A  hermit.  Couldn't  be  a  barbarian  now,  not  after  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and 
Harvard.  Tried  to  be  when  I  first  came  out  but  it  didn't  work,  kept  remembering 
my  degrees  and  who  I  was  and  all." 

"I'm  looking  for  a  barbarian,"  said  Edmund,  "Don't  you  think  you  might 
qualify?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "No,  not  even  after  a  few  years.  Can't  turn  the 
clock  back  like  that.  Once  civilization,  always  civilization.  Nothing  to  do  about  it. 
Better  not  go  looking  for  a  barbarian.  You  might  find  one." 

"What  if  I  did?" 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man.  "It  would  take  time  to  tell.  You  know  what  usually 
happens,  hits  you  when  you  least  expect  it,  ravage,  pillage,  and  destruction.  Never 
go  looking  for  barbarians,  wait  until  they  come  after  you,  it'll  be  soon  enough." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Edmund.  "I  think  I'll  keep  on  looking  while  I'm  out 
here." 

"Wish  I  could  come  with  you,  Truth  is,  I  do  get  lonely  now  and  then.  Miss  the 
strangest  things.  Gets  cold  and  you  miss  the  fire." 

"I  can  leave  you  some  matches,"  said  Edmund,  reaching  into  his  pants  pockets. 

The  man  waved  a  knobby  arm.  "No.  I'm  going  back  to  the  really  old  days. 
Before  they  discovered  fire.  Couldn't  give  in  about  the  matches,"  he  said  regretfully. 
"Am  a  savage  and  got  to  live  like  one." 

Edmund  shivered  as  a  blast  of  cold  air  burst  through  the  bushes.  "I'd  better  go 
on  looking,"  he  said. 

•  "I'll  probably  see  you  again,"  said  the  old  man.  He  took  a  ring  off  his  finger 
and  gave  it  to  Edmund.  "You  may  see  my  little  boy.  Give  him  this  and  he'll  help  you 
look  for  your  barbarian.  Tell  him  you  saw  me  and  to  leave  a  new  Field  and  Stream 
near  the  rabbit  hole  in  the  strawberry  field." 

"The  strawberry  field,"  said  Edmund,  putting  the  ring  on  his  finger.  "How  will 
I  know  him?" 

"You  can't  miss  him."  said  the  old  man  sourly.  Apparently  bored  by  Edmund's 
company  he  turned,  clambered  up  the  bank  and  vanished  through  a  gap  in  the 
bushes. 

Edmund  got  up  from  the  side  of  the  path  and  walked  on,  putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  "How  cold  it  is,"  he  thought,  "I  wish  I  were  out  of  the  wind." 

At  once  he  entered  a  forest,  strange  and  quiet.  The  trees  were  very  old  and 
interlaced  a  hundred  feet  above  his  head.  The  forest  floor  was  flat  and  grassy  and 
flowering  shrubs  grew  around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  He  stood  trying  to  mark  out 
the  continuation  of  the  path;  he  saw  it  marked  faintly  ahead  of  him  and  began 
to  walk.  Red  flowers  grew  on  the  trees  and  birds  sang  in  the  bushes  and  circled 
around  him,  in  and  out  of  patches  of  sunlight.  It  was  an  old,  old  forest  and 
Edmund  knew  he  had  never  been  there  before. 
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Far  down  the  path  he  heard  a  fanfare  and  a  rush  of  galloping  hooves.  There 
was  a  snort  from  behind  an  oak  tree;  a  stag  emerged  and  bounded  down  the  path, 
shaking  its  great  branch  of  antlers.  A  stream  of  black  hounds  ran  after  the  deer, 
tremendous  hounds,  three  feet  high  and  red-eyed.  Edmund  stepped  off  the  path 
behind  a  tree  and  peered  in  the  direction  of  the  fanfare,  wondering  if  it  was  safe 
to  continue.  A  man  on  a  horse  appeared,  cantering  leisurely  down  the  path.  Ed- 
mund advanced  and  put  up  his  hand  to  keep  the  sun  from  his  eyes.  The  man  wore 
a  dark  green  coat  and  was  wound  around  with  a  gold  stag  horn,  his  white  horse 
was  trapped  in  gold  and  a  silver  sword  hung  from  the  saddle.  The  hunter  turned 
to  look  at  Edmund  and  the  white  horse  stopped. 

"Who  are  you?"  cried  the  hunter. 

"Just  .  .  ." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  ring?" 

"Oh,"  said  Edmund,  relieved  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  slaughtered.  "You're 
supposed  to  leave  a  new  Field  and  Stream  by  the  rabbit  hole  in  the  strawberry 
field." 

"So  much  trouble,"  said  the  hunter  irritably.  "You'd  think  people  could  lead 
normal  lives.  Well,  what  is  it  you're  after?  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  call  off  the 
hunt  and  .  .  ."  He  turned  to  an  older  man  on  a  mule.  "Go  kill  the  stag."  He  looked 
around  and  saw  the  other  hunters  piling  up  in  the  path.  "We're  going  back  to 
the  castle,"  he  shouted. 

A  red  horse  was  brought  up  and  Edmund  rode  through  the  forest  by  the  side 
of  the  hunter,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  Duke  of  the  territory. 

"Are  you  really  a  Duke?"  asked  Edmund,  "Your  father  seemed  so  .  .  ." 

"He's  not  really  my  father,"  said  the  Duke,  "He  just  says  that  to  irritate  me. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  tremendously  older  than  he.  But  he's  such  a  gloomy  old 
man  that  he's  aged  and  I  have  not.  They  will  remember  him  as  a  pale  shadow  but 
me  as  a  man."  The  chain  mail  under  his  coat  creaked  as  he  puffed  out  his  chest. 
'What  better  thing  is  there  than  a  man!" 

"Why  does  he  call  you  his  son?"  persisted  Edmund. 

"He  was  speaking  figuratively.  We  are  very  different,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  him.  He  is  full  of  old  ideas  and  nothings.  I  hunt  all  day,  dance  all 
night,  and  eat  and  write  immortal  VERSE  at  odd  times  during  the  afternoon.  So  he 
thinks  I  am  as  a  child  and  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father." 

"He  seemed  perfectly  content." 

"He  won't  be  long,"  said  the  Duke  as  they  rode  out  of  the  trees  into  a  bright 
field  of  daisies.  "He  can't  decide  whether  to  live  in  a  house  or  a  cave  or  whether 
to  drink,  to  kill  himself,  or  to  laugh." 

"Dreadful  old  man,"  said  a  voice  behind  them.  A  young  woman  with  long  black 
hair,  on  a  grey  horse  came  from  behind  to  join  them.  "And  you  don't  know  the 
worst  of  it.  He's  not  in  love  with  anyone!!!" 

"In  love?"  repeated  Edmund,  hastily  deciding  that  he  himself  must  be  in  love 
with  someone. 

"A  blasphemous  and  wonderful  thing,"  said  the  Duke.  "An  unheard  of  thing 
in  this  beautiful  age.  Everyone  is  in  love!" 

"All  of  you?"  said  Edmund,  looking  behind  at  the  vast  trail  of  hunters.  "How 
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The  Duke  and  the  Lady  stared  at  him.  "Well,"  she  said,  "You  must  be  from 
the  old  man's  country.  I  hope  you're  not  worrying  about  life  all  the  time." 

They  arrived  in  the  courtyard  of  a  castle  and  gave  their  horses  to  grooms.  The 
other  hunters  went  up  to  the  turrets  to  embroider,  or  polish  their  swords.  Songs 
floated  across  the  battlements  from  time  to  time.  The  Lady,  the  Duke,  and  Edmund 
retired  to  the  main  hall,  a  bare,  raftered  place,  with  one  long  wall  covered  by  an 
arras,  the  other  by  a  fireplace. 

"Home  again,"  said  the  Duke,  motioning  to  a  place  on  the  floor  by  the  fire. 
They  sat  crosslegged  on  the  stone  tiles  and  a  servant  brought  them  some  chicken 
bones. 

"Now,"  said  the  Duke,  throwing  a  thigh  bone  to  a  snarling  mastiff  chained  to 
the  wall,  "What  are  you  looking  for.?  I  know  you're  after  something  from  that 
ring  you're  wearing  and  I  have  a  dark  and  secret  vow  to  help  whoever  bears  it  to 
me.  What  do  you  want?" 

"It  sounds  a  little  strange,"  said  Edmund,  "But  I  want  to  find  a  barbarian 
before  sundown." 

"Aha,"  said  the  Duke,  "There  aren't  any  in  this  vicinity." 

"Heavens,"  said  the  Lady,  shredding  a  piece  of  meat  off  her  chicken  bone  and 
cracking  it  neatly  between  her  teeth.  "What  is  a  barbarian.''" 

"An  uncivilized  man." 

"Un  .  .  .  civilized.?" 

"Let's  say  one  who  cares  only  for  the  gross  things  in  life." 

"Please,"  cried  the  Duke,  "Remember,  this  is  the  Age  of  Chivalry!" 

"Well,"  said  Edmund,  "A  barbarian  is  a  man  that's  not  a  citizen,  a  person  who 
doesn't  care  for  abstract  thought,  or  art,  or  speculation." 

"There  aren't  any.  That  settles  it,"  said  the  Duke.  "Now  let's  sing  something 
SUMER  IS  A  .  .  .  " 

"You  gave  your  word  to  that  old  man,"  the  Lady  insisted  reproachfully,  spread- 
ing her  hair  to  the  fire  to  dry  it  from  the  forest  air.  "Remember  this  is  the  Age 
of  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  said  the  Duke.  "But  what  good  will  a  barbarian  do  you?" 

"They're  going  to  conquer  the  world,"  said  Edmund,  "And  I  want  to  get  in 
on  it  before  its  too  late." 

"Conquer  the  world?" 

"They  always  do.  Remember  Greece  and  Rome?" 

"No,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  don't." 

"Nothing  lasts  forever.  No  people  or  civilization  can  last  beyond  its  natural 
span." 

"We  don't  worry  about  that  sort  of  foolishness,"  said  the  Duke.  "We  just 
worry  about  ladies,"  he  turned  to  the  Lady,  "And  about  fighting  battles,  preserving 
the  faith,  and  keeping  our  honor  clean.  And  if  there's  any  world  conquering  to  be 
done,  we'll  do  it." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Edmund.  "But  I  want^  to  find  a  barbarian.  There's  no  reason 
why  we  can't  talk  to  them,  why  they  can't  be  persuaded  to  see  our  side  of  the 
question.  There's  room  both  for  the  citizens  and  the  barbarians." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Lady,  "There  never  is." 

"I  could  try,"  said  Edmund,  "I  could  find  one  and  tell  him  all  that  he  could  gain 


from  not  destroying  us.  All  he  could  save.  Then  we  might  be  friends,  at  least  not 
enemies." 

"I  don't  think  they  would  care  to  save  anything,"  the  Lady  said,  "You  can't 
tame  a  barbarian." 

"Besides  there  aren't  any,"  said  the  Duke. 

"No  wonder  you  don't  know  anything  about  barbarians,"  cried  Edmund, 
"You're  nothing  more  than  barbarians  yourselves.  You  can't  even  eat  like  human 
beings." 

With  that,  a  swarm  of  soldiers  ran  through  the  hall  chasing  another  swarm  of 
soldiers.  There  was  a  dreadful  din  and  arrows  whistled  by  and  hatchets  quivered 
in  the  walls.  Edmund  ran  out  of  the  castle,  across  the  drawbridge,  and  sat  down  on 
a  tree  stump  to  catch  his  breath. 

In  a  minute  he  overheard  voices  and  cautiously  tiptoed  in  their  direction.  Within 
a  low  ring  of  bushes,  he  saw  the  old  man  in  the  potato  sack  talking  to  a  middle-aged 
man  in  a  shiny  black  parson's  suit  and  a  girl  in  a  short  red  dress  smoking  a  cig- 
arette. Their  voices  were  getting  loud  and  clamorous. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  read  Saint  Thomas,"  said  the  man  in  the  black  suit,  "And 
the  truth  will  be  revealed.  There  most  certainly  is  a  God,  and  a  most  terrible  God 
He  is!" 

"Oh  cash  it,"  shrieked  the  flapper.  "I  say  there  isn't  any  God,  and  if  there  is, 
let  him  strike  me  dead!" 

They  all  looked  fearfully  up  at  the  sky. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man  in  the  potato  sack.  "Maybe  there  is  and  maybe  there 
isn't.  I  say  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  My  theory  is  .  .  ." 

Glancing  up  behind  them,  Edmund  saw  a  gigantic,  sulphuric,  dark  shadow,  with 
its  hand  on  its  chin,  intently  listening.  Hastily,  he  walked  away. 

When  he  was  out  of  range  of  the  voices,  he  glanced  about  at  the  countryside. 
He  saw  a  notice  pinned  to  a  tree  and  read: 

PICNIC  TODAY 

ALL  INQUIRING  MINDS  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

NOTES  TAKEN 

An  arrow  pointed  towards  a  rocky  patch  of  ground  that  disgorged  a  rock  hewn 
stair  leading  down  inside  the  chff.  The  stair  well  was  lit  only  with  candelabra 
stuck  at  intervals  in  niches  and  the  going  was  steep  and  dangerous.  As  he  rounded  a 
corner,  Edmund  crashed  into  a  violent  duel  between  a  man  in  a  flat-brimmed  black 
hat  and  plain  coat  and  a  Cavalier  in  brocaded  satin.  They  were  nimbly  jumping  up 
and  down  the  steps,  ducking  around  stalagmites,  and  executing  great  bird-like 
swoops  with  their  foils.  Edmund  flashed  past  them  and  ran  down  the  stairway, 
hearing  them  still  fighting. 

"Sixteenth  century!"  cried  one. 

"Seventeenth  century!"  cried  the  other. 

There  was  a  great  crash,  the  candelabra  came  spinning  down  the  stair  well  and 
Edmund  found  himself  at  a  doorway  out  into  the  open  air.  He  tripped  painfully 
into  a  picnic  grove,  with  outdoor  fireplace,  tables,  and  benches. 

He  was  assisted  to  a  seat  at  the  table  and  his  neighbor  to  the  left  smiled  cheer- 
fully at  him.  Nine  men  in  strange  ragged  clothes  sat  around  the  table,  one  bending 
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over  a  notebook  and  taking  furious  notes.  He  looked  up  to  see  a  gaunt,  bearded 
man  stumbling  down  the  path  in  bare  feet. 

"These  rocks!"  said  the  bare-footed  man,  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  "All  right,  everyone,"  he  said.  "Let's  start  eating  and  do  a  little  talking. 
Remember  the  word  for  the  week  is  'Nothing  too  much'."  The  men  unwrapped 
their  sandwiches  from  messy  squares  of  waxed  paper  and  Edmund's  neighbor 
passed  him  one. 

"Thanks,"  said  Edmund,  "But  I  just  dropped  in  to  .  .  ." 

"Now,"  said  the  bare-footed  man.  "Let's  see  .  .  .  our  subject  for  today  is  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  well,  how  about  this?  What  is  the  universe  made  up  of?" 

"I  say  water,"  said  one  man. 

"I  say  air,"  said  another. 

"And  I  say  fire,"  said  a  third. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  the  note-taker,  "  'And  I  say  fire',  all  right,  sorry." 

"And  I  say  .  .  ."  began  the  moderator,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  drunk  young  man  who  had  emerged  from  the  forest. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  the  young  man,  pinching  the  moderator's  cheek,  "Come  to 
tell  you  all  my  life's  history!" 

"This  is  one  time  too  many,"  said  the  furious  moderator,  attempting  to  push 
the  young  man  away.  "We  are  trying  to  settle  some  important  questions  here." 

"Beside  the  point,"  said  the  young  man,  knocking  a  paper  cup  from  the  table 
with  the  hem  of  his  robe.  "I've  another  story  to  tell."  He  leered  at  the  assemblage. 

The  note-taker  stopped,  pad  in  hand.  "We  broke  off  where  you  were  telling  us 
what  you  thought  the  universe  was  made  up  of,"  he  said  to  the  moderator. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"You  don't  care?"  cried  Edmund,  jumping  to  his  feet.  "You  don't  care  about 
the  universe?" 

The  young  man  strangled  on  a  glass  of  wine.  "Of  course  not,"  he  said  finally. 
"I  have  my  own  philosophy  which  is  money,  money  to  live  life  well,  to  have  the 
most  beautiful  women  and  the  best  horses  to  take  all  the  places  in  the  chariot  races. 
What's  life  if  you  can't  live  it  well!"  He  collapsed  to  the  ground  and  in  the 
commotion  that  followed,  Edmund  found  himself  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
witih  the  note-taker,  a  round  man  with  black-rimmed  glasses  and  a  tight  collar. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  the  note-taker,  avoiding  Edmund's  eye  and 
glancing  quickly  behind  him. 

"To  cut  it  short,"  said  Edmund,  "I'm  looking  for  a  barbarian." 

"Not  here,"  said  the  note-taker,  horrified,  "Not  here."  He  turned  and  started  to 
scurry  away,  then  stopped  and  walked  back.  "Do  you  write?"  he  asked  earnestly, 
"You  look  like  a  writer.  I'm  trying  to  think  of  a  title  for  a  modest  work  of  mine. 
Tell  me,  do  you  prefer  The  State  or  The  Republic}" 

"It  depends,"  said  Edmund.  "You'd  better  think  of  your  own  words.  It  won't 
be  worth  much  unless  you  do." 

"I  do  so  want  to  write  well,"  the  man  said,  "It's  all  I  really  want  to  .  .  ."  He 
looked  suspiciously  at  Edmund.  "I  shuoldn't  be  telling  you  this." 

"A  barbarian,  then,"  said  Edmund.  "Tell  me  where  to  find  a  barbarian." 

"Well,  now  .  .  ."  the  man  closed  his  notebook  and  twisted  his  hands.  "Oh,  I 
think  I  know.  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  But  I  don't  think  it's  wise  to  go  looking  for  barbarians. 
No.  Not  wise  at  all.  Dreadful  things  might  happen.  But  go  down  to  the  sea  and 
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you'll  find  one.  At  least,"  he  said,  "If  we're  thinking  of  the  same  thing."  He 
opened  his  notebook,  closed  it,  dropped  his  pencil  and  picked  it  up,  and  was  gone 
without  another  word. 

"To  the  sea,"  thought  Edmund.  He  smelled  the  air — unmistakably  the  sea  was 
just  ahead  of  him,  beyond  a  ridge  of  pine  trees.  He  stepped  through  the  line  of 
trees  and  stood  on  a  high  dome  of  sand  looking  down  at  the  sea  crashing  rockily. 
Little  brown  birds  cycled  across  the  sand  and  gulls  flashed  above  his  head.  He 
walked  down  to  the  waves  and  stood  on  the  foaming  sand,  retreating  when  the 
waves  came  back. 

"What  do  you  see  there?"  asked  a  voice  beside  him.  He  saw  a  woman  as 
pale  as  the  waves  and  so  light  that  her  feet  did  not  imprint  the  wet  sand. 

"The  waves,"  he  said. 

"More  than  that." 

"Oh,"  he  thought  a  minute,  "The  starting  place  of  all  life." 

"Do  you  see  that.?"  She  stared  out  at  the  sea.  "The  ship  coming  in  is  life  and 
the  raft  going  out  is  death." 

"Everyone  has  been  speaking  in  epigrams  today,"  said  Edmund.  "I  don't 
understand  you  at  all." 

"He  came  in  on  a  ship,"  she  said,  "And  left  on  a  raft.  I  had  to  help  him  go. 
I've  been  alone  here  ever  since." 

"Then  you're  Calypso,'  'said  Edmund.  "Have  you  seen  no  one  since  he  left?" 

"Some  strange  people  every  now  and  then.  I  don't  even  notice  them  any  more. 
I've  even  stopped  waiting  for  him." 

"How  could  you  wait?  He's  been  dead  thousands  of  years." 

She  looked  at  him,  surprised.  "He'll  come  back.  Everything  that  dies,  rises  and 
is  reborn.  What  do  they  teach  you  nowadays?" 

Edmund  sighed.  "I'm  afraid  you're  not  a  barbarian,"  he  said,  "I  had  heard 
there  was  one  to  be  found  by  the  sea  but  I  seem  to  be  misled  again." 

They  had  walked  slowly  while  they  were  talking  and  now  they  were  in  a 
rock-encircled  glade,  looking  down  at  the  sea  and  the  darkening  sands.  Edmund 
could  see,  gradually  coming  closer,  two  tall,  slender,  pale  figures  in  strange  striped 
tights  and  straw  hats. 

"Don't  go  looking  for  barbarians,"  said  Calypso  anxiously.  "You  know  they'll 
come  to  you.  You  can  rely  on  that." 

"You  know  about  them?" 

"Only  a  little,"  she  said,  glancing  to  her  side  and  seeing  the  figures  approach- 
ing. "But  it's  not  what  you'd  expect." 

"You  don't  realize,"  she  said.  "They  never  did.  Please,  I  know  a  way  back 
through  the  rocks.  Go  that  way  and  you  will  be  safe." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  safe,"  he  said,  "I  won't  get  tea  if  I  don't  find  a  barbarian. 
I'm  getting  terribly  hungry."  He  looked  past  Calypso  and  saw  the  two  figures  down 
by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  their  faces  were  chalk  white  and  they  lounged  in  graceful, 
diffident  attitudes,  dabbling  their  toes  in  the  suddenly  quieted  sea.  Seeming  to 
feel  the  eyes  watching  them,  they  straightened  up,  linked  arms  and  danced  side- 
ways out  of  his  line  of  sight.  He  stared  fascinated  at  the  multicolored  stripes  and 


the  broad  hats  which  they  tipped  in  unison.  As  they  disappeared,  he  heard  a  burst 
of  music.  "My  God,"  he  said,  "Vaudeville!" 

"Go  through  the  rocks,"  cried  Calypso.  "I  can't  tell  you  of  barbarians  or 
philosophers  or  vaudeville,  only  the  waves  come  here.  Go  through  the  rocks  and  be 
safe!" 

"I  wish  I  could  stay  with  you,"  said  Edmund,  "I  should  like  to  stay  here  an 
stare  out  at  the  sea."  He  looked  past  her  at  the  waves. 

"Go  through  the  rocks,"  she  cried,  and  then  she  was  gone.  The  sun  was  rest- 
ing on  the  sea.  Edmund  walked  back  through  the  picnic  grounds,  through  the  field 
of  daisies  and  into  the  forest.  The  ancient  sunlight  was  gold  and  dim  and  fog 
streamed  out  at  him  from  the  trees.  It  wrapped  itself  in  banners  around  the  trees 
and  he  saw  everything  on  either  side  of  the  path  as  haloed,  faint,  and  misty.  He 
heard  a  rustle  to  his  left  and  stopped,  straining  his  eyes,  suddenly  wishing  that  he 
had  gone  back  through  the  rocks.  He  saw  the  candy  stick  figures  posing  against  a 
tree.  One  reached  up  and  caught  a  bird  in  flight,  biting  into  it  with  relish.  The  other 
moved  slightly  and  Edmund  could  see  he  was  leaning  his  hand  on  an  ivory  bow, 
slender  and  enameled.  The  bird  squawked.  Edmund  started  to  run  but  he  had 
only  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest  when  he  heard  a  quick  step  approaching,  a 
rasping  sound,  and  felt  an  arrow  plunging  in  his  side.  He  fell.  The  sun  was  down 
and  he  could  see  nothing.  He  heard  light  leisurely  steps  approaching  and  a  voice 
that  said,  exultantly  "A  citizen!" 
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NANCY  MAURY 


CIRCUIT 

iLVERY  day  I  watch  you  grasp 

The  sea  into  your  golden  arms. 

You  brush  the  morning  sky  and  leave 

It  powdered,   in  soft  rainbow  plaid. 

You  stencil  lines  of  glowing  red 

Along  a  lonely,  sea-dredged  coast; 

You  kiss  coned  barnacles  and  shells 

Dry  from  bound  Ocean's  salt-stained  breath. 

You  creep  around  curled  mountain  paths 

And  pause  upon  each  bobbing  leaf 

Until  I  see  you  trip — then  slide 

Into  the  waiting  rapid's  clasp. 

You  roam  across  broad  chalk-sprayed  plain 

To  sweep  away  each  straggling  cloud — 

Then  steal  towards  your  far-off  home 

Until  you  saunter  back  again. 
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JOAN  CHAMBERLAIN 


Sea  Idyll 


O  LOWLY 

Inch  by  inch, 

The  giant  net  closes. 

Towering  black  waves 

Gradually,  yet  inevitably  like  the  tide, 

Roll  in  to  engulf  her. 

The  victim  waits, 

Fixed  by  doonn's  sensation — 

Like  ancient  Eve, 

Fascinated  by  this  monster  sprung  from  her  womb. 

While  destroyed  ideals — 

The  shattered,  glinting  shells — 

Wash  the  beach 

Leaving  fate  supreme. 

And  as  the  tide  creeps  on 

Visions  come. 

Peace  dances  with   death. 

Awake — water  will   not   part  for  you. 
Run — seaweed  chokes  by  desire. 
Fool,  oh  fool — throw  the  silver  at  the  sea. 
Destruction  does  not  bring  new  life 
Peace  does  not  grow  on  a  Judas  tree. 


ELIZABETH  CHURBUCK 


HAPPINESS 


Just  what  is  happiness?  Obviously  it  is  not  a  tangible  object  composed  of  some 
material  substance  which  we  can  feel  or  measure.  Yet  its  power  can  be  almost  crush- 
ing at  times.  It  cannot  be  bought,  sold,  borrowed  or  stolen,  but  it  is  very  much  in 
demand  by  all  of  us.  We  grasp  for  it  frantically,  and  it  seems  to  move  farther 
beyond  our  reach.  Why  ? 

Could  the  reason  for  this  be  that  we  are  trying,  in  more  subtle  ways,  to  limit 
the  greatness  of  happiness  to  something  compact  and  personal?  Many  of  us  while 
we  are  young  think  we  would  be  happy  if  we  could  get  a  good  grade  on  tomorrow's 
test,  or  if  only  Bill  would  write  more  often.  Even  this  personal  happiness  is  too 
elusive  for  us.  Tauntingly  it  seems  to  dart  here  and  there  among  the  swift  running 
waters  of  our  perilous  times;  fleeting  over  the  rapids  of  our  jealousy,  hatred  and 
fear.  The  more  we  struggle,  and  go  on  shirking  responsibility,  the  deeper  we  sink 
into  discontent.  We  look  hopefully  to  tomorrow  without  even  considering  how  we 
could  improve  ourselves  today. 

We  know  that  there  is  much  more  to  happiness  than  any  qualification  in  ma- 
terial terms.  Being  spiritual,  it  surrounds  us  at  all  times.  It  is  reflected  in  nature, 
in  all  things  beautiful  and  harmonious.  Maybe  this  is  why  everywhere  we  go,  it 
seems  to  have  been  there  before  us.  We  alone,  groping  in  our  ignorance,  bring  in 
the  discord.  We  are  so  often  confused  by  the  black  clouds  of  self-pity  with  which 
we  enshroud  ourselves  that  we  are  blind  to  its  presence. 

I  remember  a  conversation  which  I  overheard  a  few  years  ago  between  my 
mother  and  our  cleaning  lady  who  lived  with  and  cared  for  her  invalid  mother 
during  the  time  when  she  was  not  working  for  other  people  in  town.  We  all 
loved  Bertha,  because  she  herself  was  so  loving.  She  was  a  very  religious 
person,  without  seeming  to  be  .  .  .  religion  was  so  real  to  her  that  she  did  not  have 
to  flaunt  it.  Her  mother  had  died  the  night  before.  I  remember  Bertha  saying 
warmly,  "I'm  so  happy,  because  I  know  she  is  too."  There  was  no  doubt  of  self- 
ishness in  her  face,  but  a  look  of  exhilaration  which  I  shall  never  forget. 


It  would  be  grand  if  each  one  of  us  were  destined  at  a  certain  time  of  life  to 
receive  happiness  in  a  neat  package  all  tied  up  and  labeled  "to  me."  If  this  absurd 
daydream  were  to  come  true  we  would  probably  always  be  grateful  for  it;  but 
because  everyone  possessed  the  same  amount  of  joy,  the  novelty  would  soon  wear 
off,  the  ribbon  fade,  and  we  would  take  it  for  granted  as  we  do  so  many  of  the 
things  which  life  has  to  offer. 
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If  someone  is  sad  and  determined  to  stay  that  way,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try, 
or  how  sincere  our  motives  are,  we  cannot  force  him  to  be  happy.  No  amount  of 
pleading  or  scolding  will  help.  He  only  becomes  more  disgruntled  and  also  re- 
sentful! We  all  have  to  achieve  happiness  in  our  own  way,  with  our  own  atone- 
ments and  self-sacrifices.  There  is  nothing  hopeless  about  happiness,  only  the  con- 
firmed lack  of  it.  A  person  with  a  defeatist  attitude  makes  the  greatest  leaps — in 
the  wrong  direction.  Happiness  and  antagonism,  being  direct  opposites,  cannot 
dwell  together.  Those  who  think  they  can  attain  happiness  by  making  everyone 
else  miserable  (and  thus  have  more  by  comparison)  are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Yet 
he  who  makes  an  extreme  effort  to  reflect  happiness  in  the  harmony  around  him 
and  accepts  only  the  "sunny  hours"  will  grow  stronger  and  thus  shorten  the  way 
to  his  goal. 

Now  the  problem  arises:  "How  can  we  reflect  harmony  when  there  is  so  much 
discord  in  the  world?"  We  needn't  all  turn  into  Pollyannas  and  "do-gooders,"  but 
we  can  start  with  our  own  mental  attitudes.  If  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  bad  in  others  we  can  start  looking  for  the  good  to  counteract  it.  Let's  look  up 
more  often  and  down  less.  Everyone  knows  that  we  cannot  gain  something  like 
happiness  all  in  one  big  bunch,  but  then  why  do  we  try  to  get  it  in  this  way?  This 
may  seem  ironical,  but  it  is  true  that  so  many  things  in  life  come  unexpectedly.  If 
instead  of  putting  all  our  eflforts  into  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  situation  we 
would  give  more  of  ourselves  to  it,  we  would  have  to  stop  thinking  of  our  own 
desires.  Thus  the  strain  and  tension  of  competition  would  be  replaced  by  charity. 
When  we  can  honestly  say  to  ourselves,  "I  know  I  did  the  right  thing"  we  shall 
no  longer  be  groping.  We  will  have  gone  far  beyond  any  form  of  conceited  self- 
satisfaction  and  reached  the  invaluable  reward,  spiritual  happiness. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


The  Private  Phantoni 


A  HERE  is  still  something  marvellous  about  Thursday  afternoons;  brightness 
stays  in  the  air  as  the  sun  declines  and  it  is  a  day  for  miracles.  When  I  was  a  child, 
about  seven  or  eight,  I  slept  in  a  large  room  by  the  drawing  room,  separated  from 
my  parents  by  the  whole  length  of  the  house — a  unique  and  lonely  position.  My 
dark  room  terrified  me  and  sent  me  trembling  into  the  hall  where  I  turned  on  a 
standing  lamp  and  left  my  door  open  a  few  inches  to  see  the  reassuring  light.  At 
once  the  horrid  thing  in  the  corner  resolved  into  a  shadow  and  the  icy  presence  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  retreated  through  the  floorboards  to  the  apartment  below, 
and  I  could  go  to  sleep.  The  light  upset  my  mother  and  she  forbade  me  to  turn  it 
on,  so  I  would  stay  awake  until  two  and  then  turn  on  the  lamp  in  the  hall.  When 
I  did  she  would  immediately  awake  by  some  mysterious  electrical  alchemy  (or 
telephone  the  sitter  if  she  were  out),  scold,  and  send  my  father  in  to  punish  me. 
The  nights  became  oppressive.  The  fear  of  the  dark  was  terrible,  something  incom- 
municable, but  the  fear  when  my  father  came  in  to  punish  me  congealed  my  brain 
and  I  chattered  with  frozen  teeth. 

My  nightmares  and  screams  effected  a  compromise.  The  light  outside  the  door 
was  to  be  lit  on  Thursday  nights  alone.  On  Thursday  mornings  I  woke  infused  with 
joy.  It  was  incredible,  heart-lifting,  nothing  could  go  wrong  as  long  as  that  night 
was  Thursday  night  and  the  light  would  be  on.  The  other  nights  suffered  by  com- 
parison, and  coupled  with  the  effect  of  a  governess  I  had  who  saw  (actually  saw) 
two  demons  always  following  me  and  leading  me  into  sin,  brought  on  black,  un- 
steady thoughts. 

We  moved  when  I  was  nine,  and  my  mother  gave  up  her  drawing.  She  decided 
to  take  care  of  me,  rather  than  seeing  me  only  on  the  governess's  day  off  as  she 
had  before,  and  the  two  demons  disappeared.  By  this  time,  my  phantom  had  solidi- 
fied. It  was  a  tall,  slender  figure  with  a  wide-brimmed  hat  who  lounged  in  dark 
corners  and  waited  (with  all  the  time  in  both  our  worlds)  for  me  to  make  the 
mistake. 

Most  children  dread  the  mistake,  the  ultimate,  inexplicable  misdemeanor  that 
will  snatch  them  down  under  the  pavement  to  damnation.  Most  commonly  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  crack  on  the  sidewalk,  the  line  that  some  awful  hand  has  scratched 
and  whose  owner  is  walking  behind  you,  axe  uplifted.  The  mistake  is  many- 
formed;  I  remember  the  self -ad  juration  never  to  look  in  a  mirror  at  night  and 
never  to  think  of  an  empty  swimming  pool,  day  or  night.  It  produced  a  feeling  that 
the  insane  must  have  at  the  beginning,  an  emptiness  waiting  to  be  crammed  with 
chimeras  and  dreadful  apparitions. 

This  fear  is  of  a  private  phantom,  not  the  uninterested  haunter  or  the  headless 
ghoul  that  fools  see,  who  go  out  alone  at  night.  It  has  no  connection  with  the 


sudden  flash  of  fear  that  comes  from  the  footsteps  in  the  empty  room  above  or  the 
handless  opening  of  a  door;  it  has  no  history  dating  back  to  Octavian  kings,  no 
medieval  reason  to  stalk  the  corridors  of  the  mind,  clanking  and  rattling  doors.  It 
accompanies  the  individual  person,  if  he  is  unlucky  enough  to  have  one,  all  through 
life.  It  is  always  there,  the  troubled  feeling  in  the  dark;  it  is  what  we  feel  behind 
us  in  an  empty  room  at  night,  and  what  we  count  white  horses  to  placate.  Often, 
rather  than  the  fear  of  God,  it  is  the  fear  of  the  private  phantom  that  restricts 
the  insolent  word  and  the  malevolent  thought.  It  is  a  fear  of  being  wrong,  of 
being  caught,  of  being  eternally  condemned  for  the  mistake. 

There  is  no  cure  for  it;  even  the  guardian  angel  (that  curls  around  my  left 
shoulder  and  rests  its  elbow  securely  on  my  head)  cannot  drive  it  away. 

When  I  was  twelve  and  at  summer  camp,  I  secreted  a  large  cat  in  my  cabin  and, 
because  of  its  frantic  noises  late  one  night,  had  suddenly  to  dispose  of  it.  I  picked 
up  the  cat  and  stumbled  up  the  black  mountain  in  my  pajamas.  My  horror  was 
right  ahead  of  me,  a  little  to  the  right  as  I  came  through  a  gap  in  some  high  bushes. 
I  had  to  continue  further  up  before  I  could  leave  the  screaming  cat.  I  turned  to 
look  back  toward  the  camp  and  saw  five  dim  people  looking  out  at  me  from  the 
bushes.  I  saw  their  faces  clearly,  bland  and  protective.  They  vanished  into  the 
bush  with  a  rustle,  annoyed  that  I  had  surprised  them,  and  I  realized  that  I  had 
passed  the  phantom  without  even  noticing  it.  It  was  still  gone  when  I  returned  and 
the  bushes  rustled  vigorously  as  I  passed  them.  Possibly  they  were  some  sort  of 
police  force,  but  since  then  they  have  been  very  lax  for  my  phantom  has  returned 
and  lounges  (with  no  regard  for  authority)  in  every  dark  corner  of  my  mind. 
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BARBARA  DARNALL 


Impressions  of  a  Summer  Day 


Heat 

Shining  waves  over  a  golden  field  of  wheat, 
Fuses  it  into  a  shimmering  tapestry 
Of  thin  Japanese  silk. 

Sun, 

Blazing  white-hot  sphere,  draws  silver  streams 

In  minute  drops  to  its  bosom, 

Gathering  them  into 

Clouds, 

Tiny  puffs  of  cotton  floating  on  an  azure  lake, 
Growing   darker,   swelling  with  water, 
Conquering  the  vastness  of  the  sky. 

Thunder 

Rumbles,  as  the  great  wringer 
Squeezes  out  the  moisture  of  the  clouds 
Onto  the  parched  earth. 

Rain, 

Cool  sheets  of  evening. 
Refreshes  the  tired  land. 
Lulling  it  to  sleep  at 

Night, 

Sparkling  ebony  blanket  studded  with   stars, 

Governed  by  the  ghostly  sister  of  the  sun,  the 

Moon, 

Delicate  wisp  of  silver 
Watching  over  the  quiet  repose 
Of  the  earth  until 

Dawn, 

Talisman-rose  damask  depicting  the  approaching  day. 

Giving  way  to  the  orb  we  call  the  sun, 

The  glaring  sphere  that  foretells 

Another  day  of 

Heat. 
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Cashmeres 

hy  " 

D  alt  on'' 

exclusive 

at 

V€eUE 

J.  p.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized   Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main   Street — Lynchburg 


Your 

Mademoiselle 

Store 


In  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater  District 

621  Main  Street        Phone  6-2521 


Phone  3-0711  Motel 

Phone  2-0932  Restaurant 

THE  FLORENCE 
Where  Students  Gather 

Forest,  Virginia 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    C.   M.   BmCK,    Owners 

Five  miles  west  of  Lynchburg 
on   Route   460 
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FOR  COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 

WOODWARD 

and 

LOTHROP 

WASHINGTON 


•  JEWELERS 

•  OPTICIANS 

•  JENSEN    GIFTS 
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TURNER  BUICK 


FLOWERS 

"According  to  Do\yle" 

708  Main  Street 
Phone  6-2654 

We  Telegram  Flowers  Anywhere 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hatcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


Use  Your  Charge  Account 
at  THOMPSON'S 

"Shoes  you  love  with  names  you 
know." 

911  Main  Street 


ilAV 


Compliments  of 

HAUSER  OLDSMOBILE 


S.  O.  FISHER,  INC. 

Sporting  Goods 

Educational  Toys  and  Games 

1024  Main  St,    Lynchburg,  Va. 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


IT'S   LIKE  NEW! 

I  Never  Realized  There  Could  Be 

Such  a  Difference  in  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service  Is  a   Better 

Kind  of  Dry  Cleaning 

"(omtchflelds 

CLEANERS  A„o  DYERS 


CALL    ANN   WALSH 
For  Fresh  Flowers  From 

Chas.  E.  Burg,  Florist 

209  8th  Street  Phone  2-2381 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

No  Florist  Flowers  Fresher 
Than  Ours. 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

718  Main  Street 


BALDWIN 

The 

Family  Fashion  Store 

(^ 

812  Main  St.      Lynchburg,  Va. 

PATTERSON 

Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics  and 
Good  Grooming  Essentials 


IN  LYNCHBURG 
IT'S 

SNYDER  AND  BERMAN 
DEPT.   STORE 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE  PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor       Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 
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IN  LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


for  COLLEGE   FASHIONS 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Lynchburg's  Oldest 
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The  members  of  the  Writing  "Workshop  of  1954  wish  to  thank  the  Editors 
and  StaflF  of  The  Brambler  for  inviting  them  to  edit  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 
They  present  selections  from  the  work  done  during  the  year  in  both  divisions  of 
the  Workshop,  Projects  in  Writing,  EngUsh  307,  308,  and  Seminar  in  Writing, 
Enghsh  205,  208.  In  addition,  they  present  the  best  review  of  Cry  The  Beloved 
Country,  by  Alan  Paton,  chosen  from  anonymous  submissions  from  the  Freshman 
EngUsh  Class  1  F,  and  of  Too  Late  The  Phalarope,  by  the  same  author,  from  the 
class  of  Intermediate  Composition,  English  101,  102.  The  winners  are  Nancy 
Godwin  and  Marjorie  Whitson. 

The  guest  editors  of  this  issue,  members  of  the  Writing  Workshop  are: 

Margaret  Ewart 
Robin  Francis 
Meri  Hodges 
Jane  Keating 

Projects  in  Writing 

Margaret  Djerf 
Sally  Gammon 
Phyllis  Joyner 

Nancy  Maury 
Jean  Morris 

Seminar  in  Writing 

Evelyn  Eaton 
Visiting  lecturer  in 
Creative  Writing 


Note:  There  will  be  a  reading  of  other  work  by  these  students  in  Reid  Parlor 
at  7  p.m.  on  May  20th.  Please  check  with  the  bulletin  in  case  of  a  change  of  date. 
Students  and  faculty  are  cordially  invited. 


JEAN   MORRIS 

•fust  Call  Me  Peck 
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T  was  late  autumn.  It  was  hot  and  it  was  dusty  as  Hunter  Marshall  put  his 
foot  on  the  brakes  to  stop  his  car  beside  a  rusty  tin  mailbox.  A  thick  trail  of 
dust  rushed  past  him  and  settled  over  the  burned  cotton  rows.  He  had  to  wait  a 
moment  before  he  could  make  out  the  printed  name  through  the  fog  which  sifted 
over  him — Gabe  Burgess — that  was  it.  He  turned  now  into  a  long  narrow  bridge. 
A  rotten  wooden  railing  was  loosely  nailed  along  the  edge  but  there  were  gaps 
through  which  Hunter  could  see  the  green  slime  and  mud  of  a  river,  long  without 
rain.  The  planks  flopped  back  and  forth  under  the  weight  of  the  automobile  tires. 
Hunter  held  the  wheel  tighter  as  he  wondered  low  long  it  had  been  since  anyone 
had  crossed  this  bridge  and  if  it  would  hold  together  until  he  reached  the  other 
side.  The  sound  of  the  smooth  dirt  under  the  wheels  again  was  such  a  reUef  that, 
for  a  moment,  he  failed  to  notice  the  large  white  frame  structure  rising  out  of  the 
grove  of  trees  before  him.  A  long  screened  porch  stretched  across  the  front  of  the 
rambling  farm  house.  High  dull-gray  wooden  steps  led  to  the  front  screen  door, 
which  was  torn,  half-hanging  down.  Abandoned  plows,  and  rusty  implements  lay 
carelessly  about  the  unkempt  lawn.  The  tall  tin  structure  of  a  cotton  gin  loomed 
toward  the  left.  Its  heavy  drumming  deisel  motor  was  silent  now.  A  row  of  empty 
rickety  wagons  stood  lined  up  before  the  shed.  Only  one  frayed  bale  of  cottoa 
lay  overturned  on  the  wide  vacant  platform. 

Hunter  turned  off  the  ignition,  opened  the  car  door,  and  started  up  the  front 
path  to  the  house.  A  slight  breeze  slid  through  the  leaves  of  the  great  cotton  wood 
trees  which  shaded  the  front  lawn.    Suddenly  a  voice  came  from  behind  him. 

"If  you're  looking  for  Mr.  Gabe,  he  don't  live  here  anymore." 

Hunter  turned,  rather  startled  to  see  a  thin  boy  of  thirteen.  He  sat  on  the 
discarded  rim  of  a  tractor  tire.  His  hair  was  red,  his  face  was  covered  with  freckles 
and  he  was  just  about  the  ugliest  little  boy  that  Hunter  had  ever  seen.  His  eyes, 
dark  and  serious,  were  the  only  sign  of  an  intelligence  which  Hunter  somehow 
knew  was  there. 

"Well,  who  does  live  here?" 

"Nobody." 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  out  here  in  this  wilderness?" 

"I  live  near  here  .  .  .  down  on  the  river  .  .  .  close  to  the  bridge." 

"You  knew  Mr.  Gabe,  then?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  boy  looked  up  at  Hunter  as  if  to  form  a  careful  opinion  of  him  and 
looked  down  again, 


"What  do  you  care  for,  what  er  you  doin'  here?" 

Hunter  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  surprised  at  the  defiance  of  the  small 
figure  in  faded  blue  jeans. 

"Well,  I  Hve  back  in  town  ...  I  have  some  business  to  take  care  of  for  Mr. 
Gabe  ...  he  talked  to  me  before  he  died  .  .  .    maybe  you  could  help  me." 

The  boy  looked  toward  the  groimd.  His  hand  picked  up  a  twig  and  dug  into 
the  soft  dirt,  but  he  remained  silent. 

Hunter  walked  over  and  settled  down  on  the  frame  of  a  wagon  bed.  He 
reached  in  the  pocket  of  his  shirt  and  pulled  out  a  package  of  cigarettes,  took  one 
from  the  pack  and  slowly  lit  it  before  he  spoke  again. 

"I'm  doing  something  Mr.  Gabe  wanted  more  than  anything  and  if  you 
thought  much  of  him,  you  would  want  to  help  me  ...  or  did  you  think  much 
of  him?" 

The  boy  pressed  the  twig  harder  until  the  force  on  his  fingers  turned  them 
white,  but  still  he  didn't  speak. 

Hunter  leaned  forward,  nearer  the  dark  eyes  which  had  been  avoiding  his, 

"They're  all  fighting  against  Mr.  Gabe  back  in  town,  he's  not  here  to  get  the 
things  he  wanted.  There's  no  one  left  to  help  him,  except  me  .  .  .  and  you  .  .  . 
if  you  would." 

The  small  twig  broke  with  a  click  as  the  boy  finally  raised  his  eyes. 

"What  do  you  want  from  me?" 

Hunter  settled  back  against  the  wagon  bed. 

"Well,  I  have  to  know  more  about  Mr.  Gabe.  You  see  I  have  to  get  before  a 
lot  of  people  in  a  court  room  and  say  the  things  Mr.  Gabe  would  have  said  if  he 
were  here,  and  if  I'm  going  to  talk  for  him,  I  have  to  find  out  several  things. 
You  seem  to  know  him,  living  near  and  all,  was  he  close  to  anyone,  did  anyone 
ever  come  out  here?" 

"Nope,  he  was  always  by  hisself,  lest'  that  talkin'  sister  of  his,  or  that  lawyer 
brother  came  out  here." 

"Did  he  get  along  with  them?" 

"They  didn't  never  stay  long.   I  seen  em  run  em  off  lots  of  times." 

"Why?" 

"I  dunno." 

Hunter  nervously  threw  down  the  stub  of  his  cigarette  and  his  foot  mashed 
the  burning  end  into  the  soft  dirt. 

"Can't  you  help  me  more  than  this?" 

"Well,  if  you're  askin'  me,  it  was  'cause  she  was  always  preachin'  to  him  'bout 
quitin'  his  drinkin'  'an  never  goin'  to  church.  That  brother  of  his  was  always 
snoopin'  around  and  trying  to  get  him  to  change  the  way  he  ran  his  farmin',  but 
he  never  listened  to  neither  of  them.  He'd  just  got  drvmker  after  they  left.  They 
even  sent  a  preacher  out  here  once  who  wrung  his  hands  and  fists  'bout  Mr.  Gabe, 
but  he  jus'  laughed  and  said  that  God  made  us  all  different  and  he  didn't  think  a 
good  God  would  let  a  fellow  roast  in  hell  jus'  cause  he  liked  his  whiskey  anymorin' 
Miss  Jennie  Ukin'  her  tea." 

Hunter  smiled  at  the  boy's  description  of  Mr.  Gabe's  relatives  as  he  remem- 
bered his  first  encounter  with  them.  It  was  last  week.  Miss  Jennie  and  Mr.  Tom 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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ROBIN   FRANCIS 
The    Dwinalea    Swan 

IjESIDE  the  elephant  tree, 

With  casual  art, 

The  swan  dives  slowly. 

Ruffles  to  terrify 

The  perceptive  pool,  a  soft  dart 

Striking  out  bullseyes 

On  her  own  heart. 

The  man  wanders  to  the  pool. 

Catching  hinnself  in  vines — 

An  almost  fool — 

Engraved  with  the  white,   miniscule 

Swan  shape  he  finds 

Propelling   its  coo! 

Image  in  his  mind. 

He  sees  the  dwindled  swan 

Inspect  her  blurred  serenity. 

Wreathing  further  down 

Where  imaged  eye  meets  eye  upon 

The  surface.    He  perceives 

The  enigmatic  question 

Of  identity. 

The  swan  breaks  through   reflection, 

Darting   in   her  dark  facsimile 

She  filters  up  the  golden 

Fish  in  swarms  and  then  sails  on. 

Retreating  from  the  tangled  tree, 

The  man  is  gone. 

The   water  shivers   back  to   symmetry. 


SALLY  GAMMON 


Site  Undei^stood 


Th 


HE  child  stood  looking  at  the  carefully  decorated  windows.  They  were  not 
as  blatantly  Christmas-Uke  as  the  department  store  windows  down  town  but  sug- 
gested a  spirit  of  select,  subdued  festivity  that  was  created  by  the  beautifully 
dressed  manequins,  the  white  kid  gloves  and  brocade  evening  purses  at  their  feet, 
the  several  gold  and  silver  ornaments  that  were  scattered  throughout  the  display. 
The  girl  tried  to  tell  herself  she  wasn't  afraid  to  walk  in  the  store — after  all,  she 
was  ten  years  old,  but  she  was  frightened  by  its  expensive,  exclusive  nature  which 
was  so  attractive  to  older  customers. 

She  timidly  walked  by  the  doorman  who  chose  to  ignore  her  and  pushed  the 
plate  glass  door  open.  It  was  warm  and  quiet  inside — the  heavy  carpeting  drowned 
all  noise  except  a  hushed  chatter.  As  she  walked  between  the  counters  she  felt  the 
cold  stares  of  the  salesladies.  They  were  all  dressed  in  black  with  pearl  chokers 
around  their  throats;  their  powdered  faces  were  void  of  any  expression.  She  envied 
the  ease  of  the  few  shoppers  who  were  there  as  she  saw  them  lean  over  the  counters, 
their  charm  bracelets  making  a  small  tingling  sound  and  their  furs  casually  thrown 
over  their  arms;  but  their  faces  were  also  blank.  She  self-consciously  hurried  by 
them,  wishing  she  could  hide  her  brown  coat,  the  absurd  wool  scarf,  her  red  and 
white  mittens. 

She  went  up  to  the  lingerie  counter.  She  had  planned  this  all  week — how  she 
would  buy  a  wonderful  Christmas  present  for  her  grandmother — something  beau- 
tiful and  impractical  that  her  grandmother  would  never  buy  for  herself. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  nightgown,"  she  said  to  the  clerk,  "white,  in  size  36. 
Please." 

"Silk?"  The  girl  nodded.  The  saleslady  brought  out  several  gowns  and  care- 
fully folded  back  the  white  tissue  paper;  she  only  touched  them  with  the  tips  of 
her  fingers.  Appropriate  comments  were  made  as  to  their  beauty,  the  quality  of 
the  lace,  the  texture  of  the  silk.  She  answered  in  monosyllables,  turning  the 
problem  over  in  her  mind.  One  was  too  frilly,  one  too  decollete — she  could  never 
picture  her  grandmother  in  it,  but  one  was  perfect;  it  was  plain  except  for  a 
design  of  flowers  appliqued  in  white  lace  around  the  neckline.  She  pointed  to 
the  gown. 

"I — I'll  take  this  one." 

"Cash?"  The  girl  pulled  her  red  wallet  out  of  her  coat  pocket;  the  clerk 
methodically  smoothed  the  tissue  paper  into  its  former  perfection. 

"That  will  be  twenty-nine,  ninety-five.  You  can  get  it  gift-wrapped  over 
there." 
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The  girl  counted  out  the  money  and  gave  the  clerk  exact  change.  The  white 
cardboard  box  was  handed  over  to  her,  the  name  of  the  store  smoothly  inscribed 
in  black  on  the  center  of  the  Ud.  She  walked  over  to  the  gift- wrapping  counter 
and  watched  the  young  negress  quickly  wrap  the  gift  in  silver-blue  paper  and 
tie  a  deft,  fluffy,  silver  bow.  "When  the  package  was  returned  to  her  she  hurried 
out  of  the  store.  It  was  good  to  get  back  out  into  the  familiar  world  again.  She 
was  reassured  by  the  sound  of  the  buses  as  they  moved  along  the  icy  streets,  by 
the  sight  of  the  old,  red-faced  man  on  the  corner.  He  had  mittens  on  too,  only 
his  were  navy  blue.  She  hurried  down  the  street,  wondering  about  her  experiences 
in  the  store,  glad  that  it  was  over.  Her  package  was  held  close  to  her  chest,  one 
arm  over  it  protecting  it  from  the  snow  flakes  that  were  falling  one  by  one.  She 
kept  her  eyes  on  the  sidewalk.  Suddenly  she  was  face  to  face  with  a  woman;  who 
seemed  to  have  the  same  cold,  hard  characteristics  of  the  women  in  the  store. 
But  the  woman  looked  at  her,  noticing  the  gift  which  was  held  so  protectively 
and  smiled  quickly  as  she  passed.  The  girl  was  startled  at  the  unexpected  gesture. 
"She  knew,"  she  thought,  "she  understood — she  does  know  about  Christmas." 

She  went  on,  running  to  meet  her  bus,  rejoicing. 


ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Children   In   A.   Maze 


X  HE  wrong  children  are  out  in  the  park, 
Wandering    under  the   low  slung   bough, 
Wondering    how 

They  came  so  far,  alone  in  the  dark. 

The  windy  maze   Is  over  their  head; 

Lightly  they  slip  to  the  center  square, 

Quietly  there 
Stand  where  the  labyrinth  stream  is  fed. 

They  start  at  the  wind  and  fly  in  fright, 
Doubting  the  one  of  a  thousand  ways 
Out  of  the   maze, 

Silver  hares,  snared  in  the  bright 

White  net  of  the  moon  cast  out  in  the  night. 


Thou   shalt  love. 

Break,  wild  heart, 

Beyond  bondage; 

Submit  to  entrance. 

Catch  the  kaleldescope 

In  poised  perfection. 

Seek, 

Everlasting, 

Everliving, 

And  we  shall  find 

Love. 


JANE  RODGERS 
KEATING 


V>»OME,    stranger. 

Mentions  of  immortality 

Swell  in  the  washed  wave  of  the  heart: 

Sea-foam  and  salt  spray. 

Fling  ballads  from  the  ocean's  threshold: 

The  recitative  roars  from  the  simple  shell. 

Pattern  the  forgotten  driftwood: 

The  exotic  spiral  defines  divinity. 

Wait,   stranger, 

Loneliness  cries  in  the  soul  for  a  name. 


X  HE  chameleon 

Is  not  infallible. 

One  indigo  flash  will  betray  him 

On  his  rock. 

Recoil  from  dreams, 

Oriole  and  tanenger. 

Bantam  cock. 

Magnify  sparse   brownness. 

Dull  sparrow,  coarse  tree-toad, 

Hermit  priest. 


Editor's  note:   This  poem  won  inclusion  In  the  Annual  Anthology  of  College 
Poetry,  sponsored  by  the  National  Poetry  Association. 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Time    and   the    Bird 


W'aTCH  the   blue  bird, 

paradise  bird,  with  its  jagged  fan 

unfurling  twice.    The  third 

tinne  we  wish  the  slow  pavane 

accelerated,  or  a  change 

of  scene.    Box  hedge  is  slow 

to  flourish  out  of  shape  and  if  a  strange 

branch  springs,  is  clipped  in  ratio. 


The  clock  is  not  repetitive, 
it  is  our  vain  attempt  to  give 
tinne  spatial   nneasure.    We  sense 
each   second's  qualitative  difference 
and  call  the  nnethod   primitive. 


Time  and  the  bird  are  changing 

inside  in  the  nerves.    The  busy  spring 

breaks  down.    The  bird  displays 

naked  spines  through  the  boxwood  maze 

in  a   regular  manner. 

Until  the  final  snap,  whir, 

and  shower  of  bolts,  the  clock 

keeps  time  of  a  sort.    The  cock 

bird  staggers  and  we  must  trim 

a  withering  hedge  in  the  interim. 
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PEGGY  EWART 


HECTOR'S  PINK   SHELL 

Peggy  Anne  Ewart  has  chosen  to  write  children's  stories  with  accompanying 
illustrations  for  her  year's  project.  The  following  are  excerpts  taken  from  one  of 
these  stories  called  Hector's  Pink  Shell. 


Hector  was  the  friend- 
liest of  all  the  baby  sea 
turtles.  He  loved  every- 
one, especially  the  Uzards 
who  lived  in  grass  shacks 
down  the  beach.  Hector 
waved  to  them  every 
morning. 

He  sang  gaily,  "What 
fun  it  is  to  run  in  the  sun, 
tra  la,  free,  free,  free. 
Down  to  the  ocean  go  I, 
la,  la." 

He  dove  through  one  wave,  then  another.    He  was  so  happy  that  the  water 
felt  smooth  on  his  rough  skin. 

"Brrrr,  this  water's  cold!    Guess  I  better  hurry  back  to  my  warm  shell." 


He  finally  found  it  back 
in  the  high  grass  behind 
the  sand  dunes.  As  he- wig- 
gled into  the  shell,  he  was 
stopped  by  something 
scaly. 

"Hey,  what's  in  here?" 
echoed  his  voice. 

"Me!  What-do-ya  want 
to  know  for?" 

"Well!  This  shell  be- 
longs to  me,  and  would 
you  mind  moving  out  so 
I  can  crawl  in?"  said  Hec- 
tor. 

"Yes,  I  do  mind.  I  happen  to  like  your  shell,  and  I  think  I'll  stay  here  forever,' 
the  voice  answered. 
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Poor  Hector  rambled  away,  dragging  his  feet 
heavily  in  the  sand.  "What  sport  it  had  been  to 
play  on  the  beach,  without  his  shell.  Now,  he  was 
ashamed  and  unhappy. 

"Oh  dear,"  he  sighed,  "I  just  couldn't  make 
that  lizard  leave.  I've  always  Hked  Uzards,  and  I 
can't  be  mean  to  him.  Oh,  oh,  now  I  wish  Mom- 
my were  here  to  help  me,"  he  cried,  wiping  his 
tears  from  his  cheeks. 


When  his  mother  came  back,  she  was 
dragging  a  beautiful  pink  shell  behind 
her. 

"Here,  put  this  on,  and  don't  you  ever 
go  scampering  around  the  beach  or  ocean 
without  it.  I  had  a  dreadful  time  finding 
this  particular  shell.  There  seems  to  be  a 
shortage  of  nice  shells  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,"  she  said. 


Hector  ran  down 
the  beach  to  show 
the  baby  sea  turtles 
his  new  shell.  He 
was  happy,  because 
now  he  was  the  best- 
dressed  of  all  the 
turtles.  He  promised 
never  to  play  or 
swim  again  without 
his  shell. 
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MARJORIE  WHITSON 


Paton,  Pieter  and  the  Phalarope 

J_N  an  era  of  increasing  perplexity  about  South  Africa  and  its  race  problems,  Alan 
Paton's  second  novel,  Too  Late  the  Phalarope,  is  a  glimpse  of  South  Africa  well 
worth  our  attention,  but  it  is  not  primarily  about  race  relations.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  inadequacy  of  men  and  women  to  each  other's  needs — a  universal  situation; 
although  the  setting  could  only  be  present-day  South  Africa. 

The  plot  concerns  a  young  white  police  lieutenant — rugby  star  and  town  hero, 
who  breaks  South  Africa's  race  relations  act  and  so  is  ruined,  along  with  his  family 
and  all  his  relatives.  The  characters  come  alive  in  this  real  situation;  all  show 
mixtures  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  insight  and  blindness.  The  story's  end  is 
seen  from  the  beginning,  and  all  the  incidents  work  toward  this  end.  Nothing 
is  artificial  about  the  problem,  the  plot,  or  the  characters. 

The  limited  understanding  we  have  of  our  fellows  is  apparent  in  many  relation- 
ships in  the  story — chiefly  those  involving  Pieter,  because  no  one  understands  him 
well  enough  to  prevent  his  adultery  or  its  consequences.  His  wife,  Nella,  could 
not  understand  his  love  for  her  whole  self,  so  he  turned  to  the  black  girl  Stephanie. 
The  tragedy  was  all  the  deeper  because  he  could  not  talk  things  over  with  anyone. 
He  and  his  father  understood  one  another  too  late  for  firm  bonds  to  grow  between 
them.  Pieter  could  not  bear  to  disillusion  the  idolizing  young  dominee.  Tante 
Sophie  was  too  maternal,  too  possessive.  His  friend  Kappie  understood  him  as  well 
as  anyone  and  could  have  helped  him,  but  apparently  Pieter  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  confide  in  Kappie.  The  captain  was  always  too  busy  to  listen.  Because 
Pieter  had  humbled  and  reproved  the  sergeant,  who  was  older  than  he,  the  sergeant 
hated  him;  so  when  he  found  out  Pieter's  crime,  he  destroyed  him. 

Modern  statesmen  are  yearly  growing  more  concerned  over  the  smouldering 
race  tensions  in  South  Africa;  prevalent  unrest  provides  ready  fuel  for  Communist 
propaganda;  the  Negroes  will  not  forever  remain  subjugated.  Mr.  Paton's  book  is 
excellent  background  material  for  our  thinking  about  South  Africa,  because  it 
conveys  the  feeUng,  or  spirit,  of  the  situation,  better  than  a  great  number  of  dry 
facts  could  do. 

Mr.  Paton's  style  of  writing  is  deceptively  uncomplicated.  He  does  not  use 
lofty  phrases  to  hide  simple  thoughts.  Instead  his  lofty  thoughts  are  couched  in 
simple  language.  Because  of  this  quality  in  his  writing,  and  because  of  its  cadence 
and  rhythm,  one  is  reminded  of  poetry  when  reading  it.  It  Is  Interesting  to  notice 
that  the  passages  where  Afrikaans  is  used  are  more  beautiful  and  smoother  than 
those  In  English,  which  tend  to  be  abrupt  and  choppy. 

Too  Late  the  Phalarope  is  a  second  novel  which  lives  up  to  the  promise  of  his 
first.  Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  rewarding  the  reader  with  an  enjoyable  evening, 
some  interesting  thoughts  to  consider,  deUght  at  Paton's  fine  writing,  and  broader 
mental  horizons. 
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SALLY  GAMMON 

X  HE  train  was  not  due  until  seven  in  the  morning  but  my  excitement  was 
stronger  than  my  common  sense  and  I  was  awake  at  four  waiting  for  a  first 
glimpse  of  the  desert. 

The  sight,  even  though  it  was  expected,  had  the  same  effect  as  a  sudden  phy- 
sical force.  I  was  famiUar  with  the  heavy,  deep  greenness  of  the  East,  the  land- 
scape broken  by  soft  hills,  covered  with  trees  and  then  suddenly  in  the  small 
motion  it  takes  to  raise  a  window  shade  there  was  the  desert,  black  and  silver 
under  the  moonlight  spreading  out  all  around  and  the  sky,  completely  filled  with 
stars,  was  larger  and  more  majestic  without  its  usual  obstructions.  I  immediately 
felt  a  sense  of  great  freedom  and  awe  for  it  was  as  though  strength  and  eternity 
had  been  given  life  as  I  watched. 

Later,  the  edges  of  the  sky  Hghtened  and  this  Ught  spread  slowly,  covering 
the  stars,  turning  the  desert  into  a  pale  gray  that  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
sprayed  with  gold.  The  sky  for  a  moment  was  a  new-born  shimmering  blue  and 
then  it  deepened  waiting  for  the  sun.  It  was  just  possible  to  see  the  first  faint  out- 
line of  the  mountains  against  the  horizon.  They  seemed  to  grow  as  the  train  hurried 
toward  them  and  became  blue  also  but  a  different  more  mysterious  blue  than  that 
of  the  sky. 

The  forms  of  the  desert,  the  cacti  and  the  strange,  twisted  shapes  of  the  juni- 
pers, appeared  after  it  was  light.  They  seemed  to  have  been  given  hfe  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  wind  which  was  always  about  them.  The  change  that  takes  place  at 
dawn  continued  and  established  the  day.  A  golden  earth  lay  open  and  exposed 
under  the  searching  sky.  A  highway  appeared  out  of  nowhere  and  here  and  there 
a  billboard  flashed  by.  As  we  came  near  the  city  the  train  lost  the  speed  which 
it  had  gained  during  the  night.  Soon  we  reached  the  dubious,  familiar  security  of 
houses  and  tall  buildings  but  the  memory  of  beauty  was  within  us. 

NANCY  MAURY 

SNOWFLAKE 

1  OU  came 
Ouf  of  far  mists 

Thaf  sweep  and  dip  along  the  breadth 
Of  rimless,  timeless,   unspoiled   plane. 
You   know 

Much  more  than  we 

The  heights  and  depths  of  cosmic  sphere 
The  flash  of  sun,  the  touch  of  rain. 
You  came 
To   peer  at  me; 

To  know  Man's  world  you're  staying  there — 
Pressed   against  my  windowpane. 
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PHYLLIS  JOYNER 


Emevsion^s^  Call 


I 


N  the  fall  of  my  freshman  year  at  Sweet  Briar  College  in  Virginia,  my  great- 
uncle  Randolph  wrote  me.  I  was  surprised,  he  usually  wrote  me  only  on  my  birth- 
day.  I  was  more  surprised  when  I  read  it. 
My  Dear  Niece, 

I  trust  that  you  are  well  and  happy  in  your  new  life  at  Sweet  Briar. 
I  have  no  fears  concerning  your  welfare,  you  were  born  and  bred  in  a  fine 
Christian  home  and  I  have  every  expectation  that  your  achievements  will 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all. 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  Thomas  Jeflferson's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Peter  Carr.  How  fortunate  was  Peter  Carr  to  have  the  guidance  of  one  of 
Virginia's  noblest  sons  as  he  traveled  along  the  difficult  path  of  education. 
I  have  thought  long  and  deeply  of  the  effect  which  Jeflferson's  wisdom  must 
have  had  upon  the  young  student  and  I  have  determined  to  put  at  your 
disposal  the  small  but  not  insignificant  amount  of  wisdom  and  experience 
I  have  gained  through  the  years.  Therefore  I  shall  begin  an  attempt  to 
enlarge  your  intellectual  life  which  is  of  such  great  interest  to  me. 

Since  you  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  teachings  of  Our  Lord  and 
are  well  grounded  in  the  basic  subjects,  I  shall  ignore  them.  May  I  say,  in 
passing,  my  dear,  that  your  interest  in  the  history  of  Virginia  and  her 
heroes  pleases  me.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  share  a  deep  love  for 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Considering  your  knowledge  of  our  heritage,  it  is  only 
proper  that  you  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  North's  achievements. 
I  have  chosen  Ralph  "Waldo  Emerson  for  your  beginning  studies.  He  is  a 
good  man  to  read.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  him  but  his  genius 
makes  it  a  necessity  to  think.  This  power  to  induce  thought  is  one  of 
Emerson's  greatest  virtues.  I  recommend  that  you  begin  by  reading  The 
American  Scholar  or  Self  Reliance  and  now  I  shall  leave  you  in  Emerson's 
hands. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  impress  upon  you,  as  Jeflferson  did  upon  Peter  Carr, 
that  "health  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.  A  strong  body  makes  a 
strong  mind."  It  is  essential  to  your  health  that  you  eat  well.  If  you  are 
not  getting  enough  nourishment  up  there,  write  me.  I  have  several  well 
cured  hams  on  hand. 

I  trust  that  you  have  found  a  suitable  church  to  attend  and  are  enjoy- 
ing the  services.  Remember  that  cousin  J.  E.  is  serving  a  church  in  Lynch- 
burg as  minister.   He  would  appreciate  a  visit,  no  doubt. 
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Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  of  your  prog- 
ress. Your  cousin  Thomas  joins  me  in  wishing  you  a  happy  and  successful 
year  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Yours  affectionately. 

Uncle  Randolph 

I  did  not  like  Uncle  Randolph's  suggestions  too  well.  I  had  enough  to  do 
without  bothering  my  brains  with  Emerson's  platitudes.  I  had  always  liked  Uncle 
Randolph,  I  used  to  stay  at  his  house  out  in  the  country  quite  often  when  I  was 
younger.  He  was  fairly  old  even  then.  He  Hked  to  tell  me  stories  about  the  old 
days  and  I  loved  to  listen.  When  I  got  older,  I  hadn't  seen  too  much  of  him.  I 
remembered  him  well  enough  to  know  that  if  he  wanted  someone  to  do  something, 
they  usually  did  it.  If  I  refused,  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  him  to  make  my  mother 
and  father  believe  that  college  was  a  corrupting  influence  and  I  would  be  better 
off  at  home.  So  if  he  wanted  to  play  Jefferson  to  my  Peter  Carr,  that  was  what 
we  would  do. 

I  dutifully  began  reading  and  discovered  that  I  couldn't  help  liking  Emerson. 
He  speaks  with  such  nobility  and  confidence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed. 
As  sentence  after  sentence  is  imprinted  in  your  mind,  you  know  that  this  man 
speaks  the  truth.  He  reached  it  by  faith  and  intuition  rather  than  reason  and  he 
gives  it  to  us  in  a  direct,  vigorous,  straight  forward  style.  His  style  is  brilliant 
and  sharp  with  its  strong  anglo-saxon  verbs.  There  are  two  main  types,  one  is 
his  everyday  diction  with  simple  sentence  structure.  These  short  active  sentences 
have  directness  and  vigor.  In  the  second  type,  his  diction  and  rhythm  turn  poetical. 
Perhaps  Emerson's  style  in  some  places  can  be  called  biblical.  These  passages  are 
visionary,  lyrical  and  rhapsodic. 

As  I  read,  Emerson's  lordly  call  to  stand  alone  filled  my  ears,  drowning  out 
doubts  and  giving  me  a  sense  of  well  being  and  self  confidence.  I  knew  that  I  must 
try  to  put  his  words  into  practice.  The  first  thing  I  must  do  is  to  stop  going  to 
my  church.  I  usually  stay  awake  during  the  sermon  by  mentally  correcting  the 
preacher's  grammar.  When  that  game  tired,  I  let  my  eyes  assume  the  "Little 
Orphan  Annie"  look  and  my  mind  wanders  freely.  I  enjoy  going  to  my  church 
because  it  gives  me  legitimate  daydreaming  time  and  it  is  nice  to  see  everyone  but 
a  church  service  should  be  more  than  a  social  hour.  So  I  decided  I  should  not  go. 
I  thought  I  was  really  being  a  nonconformist  and  stood  waiting  for  the  world  to 
whip  me  with  its  displeasure.  Gradually  I  realized  that  this  was  not  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  It  was  childish  to  stay  away  from  the  church  because  I  didn't  like  some- 
thing. My  work  should  be  to  do  something  about  my  dislikes.  This  was  not  fol- 
lowing Emerson,  this  was  compromising.  I  knew  that  Emerson  spoke  the  truth 
but  I  did  not  have  the  strength  and  courage  to  live  the  truth.  I  found  consolation 
in  the  belief  that  nothing  is  a  total  loss  if  it  can  make  you  wake  up  enough  to 
think.  Emerson  said  so  many  things  which  made  me  clarify  the  vague  feelings 
I  had  about  them. 

"If  we  ask  whence  this  comes,  if  we  seek  to  pry  into  the  soul  that  causes,  all 

philosophy  is  at  fault."    My  first  contact  with  philosophy  antagonized  me  and  I 

have  never  bothered  with  it  since.    My  philosopher  acquaintance  asked  me  to  look 

out  of  the  window  and  tell  him  what  I  saw.    I  saw  a  tree  and  told  him.    "But  how 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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ROBIN  FRANCIS 


Mardi   G 


ras 


r^ERCEIVE  how  the  gentleman  on  the  right 

shades  his  eyes 

with  a  quick,  deft,  frightened 

shake  of  the  paper.    Surmise 

his  intentions,  for  the  disguise 

is  false.    He  avoids  the  light 

and  will  not  fraternize. 


Dropping  a  false  mustache, 

he  runs  into  the  bright  baloon-hung  street, 

pausing  in  doorways  to  greet 

shadows  that  flare  up  in  a  bright  splash. 

Imagining  a  tower, 
he  is  there,  preparing  with  wet 
hands  and  inventive  heart  to  shower 
the  King  with  compliments.    Instead  the  net- 
trapped  pagan  pair  upset 
the  throne.    Love  throws  a  flower; 
War  hands  out  a  green  gazette. 
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A  satchel  of  disguise 

Is  nof  sufficient  for  the  chase. 

The  shadows,  being  trusted,  crystallize 

and  silently  outpace 

the  runner.    Anatomies  of  trees  embrace 

the  archtype  elm — too  late  to  compromise 

with  time,   start   up  again,   retrace. 

Perhaps  we  have  swept  full  cycle, 

like  the  green  glazed,  hoop-encircled  serpent, 

sucking   its  tail,   somnolent, 

sleeping  under  leaves  in  the  cold  wood's  lull. 

Like  the  delinquent  tail 
we  are  surely  about 
to  b©  devoured  in  the  whale- 
gaping  jaw  of  the  snake.    Be  devout 
and  the  tail  goes  in.    Doubt, 
and  it  slips  in  faster,  like  the  snail. 
The  snake  draws  on  its  body  in  the  drought. 

Hooped,  covered  with  leaves  and  grass, 
the  snake  sleeps  oblivious  to  the  stir 
within   its  scales.    The  forester 
observes  and  stays  to  see  the  old  skin  pass. 
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MARGARET    DJERF 
Someiliiiig  To  Do  >VitK  Amenca  •  •  • 


Margaret  Djerf  chose  as  her  project  a  novel,  and  this  is  an  excerpt  from  one 
of  the  chapters. 


T. 


HEY  sat  outside  in  the  garden.  Black  trees,  rubble,  and  a  moon  shining  white 
over  the  broken  stumps  of  skyscrapers  were  all  that  was  left.  Four  men  and  a 
Httle  boy  were  sitting  around  a  fire.  They  looked  like  ruddy  campers  as  the  fire 
shone  on  their  faces  and  the  cool  wind  played  with  their  wrinkled  clothes.  Little 
John  Kelly  leaned  against  Ray,  his  arms  around  the  ukelele,  his  eyes  trying  hard 
to  stay  open.  Ray  had  promised  to  play  a  song  but  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten. 
David  sat  a  little  outside  of  the  group,  his  arms  around  his  drawn-up  knees,  one 
hand  rubbing  his  four-day  beard.  He  was  wishing  he  could  find  something  to 
shave  with;  even  a  knife  would  do,  but  no  one  had  been  able  to  get  one.  Sam, 
Harold  and  Ray  were  discussing  the  future.  At  least  Sam  and  Ray  were,  Harold 
was  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  words  and  wondering  if  he  would  ever  under- 
stand the  language.   He  guessed  he  should  have  paid  more  attention  to  it  in  school. 

"I  still  maintain,  Ray,"  said  Sam,  "that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
move  out  into  the  country  and  start  a  farm.  Once  we  get  things  growing  again,, 
once  we  know  that  there  will  be  food  for  next  year,  I'll  breathe  a  lot  easier." 

"But  we're  safe  here.  "We've  got  enough  food  to  last  us  the  winter.  We've 
got  shelter,  and  wood  for  fire.  Wouldn't  it  be  foolish  to  go  out  of  the  city  before 
spring?  I  see  your  point,  of  course,  but  to  move  now — to  spend  the  winter  in 
a  handmade  hut  out  in  the  woods — we'd  all  freeze." 

Ray  looked  down  at  Johnnie,  and  then  over  to  Harold  who  smiled  at  him  as 
if  he  were  agreeing  with  anything  said.  He  looked  down  at  the  little  boy  again 
and  said  slowly: 

"It  would  be  too  hard  on  Harold  and  the  kid.  They  both  aren't  very  well. 
Johnnie's  so  scarred  now  that  I  wonder  how  he  can  stand  to  wear  clothes." 

"A  sensibly  built  hut  is  just  as  good  as  this  drafty  building  and  they  must 
make  the  effort.  We  should  spend  the  winter  testing  the  earth.  By  the  time  spring 
comes  we'd  be  ready.  We'd  have  seeds,  a  good  location,  fields  ready  to  sow.  Stay- 
ing here  is  unhealthy.  It's  too  close  to  all  of  you.  Only  through  industry  will  you 
learn  to  forget,  to  build  for  the  future." 

David  turned.  He  looked  steadily  at  Sam  as  he  said  in  as  even  tone  as  he  could 
manage: 

"Don't  you  think  we're  still  a  little  too  close  to  the  past?  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  we  want  the  security  of  being  near  home  for  a  little  while  longer?" 

■!r  :!r  ::•  !!•  *  *  :}■  ;:- 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  said  Sam,  "you  boys  still  want  the  same  old  things. 
You  want  what  you  can't  have  now.  What  you  should  do  is  to  go  out  and  start 
again.   Build  a  farm.   Work  with  your  hands.   Work  so  hard  that  you  forget  all 
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about  what  you  used  to  do.  Don't  keep  your  old  memories  to  mull  over  and  sigh 
for." 

"But  you  cannot  shut  out,  at  least  not  so  soon,  all  that  has  happened.  You 
have  to  think,  and  wonder,  and  dream.  Life  is  going  on,  but  it's  not  ours  any 
more.  The  real  future  belongs  to  them,  the  ones  who  smashed  the  living  hell  out 
of  us,  or,  perhaps,  into  us,"  said  David. 

"No.  We  are  the  future,"  continued  Sam.  He  stood  up  and  shook  the  kinks 
out  of  one  leg.  "They  will  play  with  the  bombs  until  it  kills  all  of  them,  too,  and 
the  world  will  be  ours." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Ray,  "Life  is  theirs  now.  They've  Hcked  us  with  our 
own  gift  to  the  world,  atomic  energy,  and  it's  their  future.  The  world  has  run 
in  a  pattern  ever  since  the  beginning  and  most  new  discoveries  are  used  for 
destruction  before  they  are  used  for  useful  things."  He  shifted  his  leg  to  a  more 
comfortable  position  and  thought  a  moment  before  he  went  on. 

"I'll  bet  the  ape  who  discovered  the  club  used  it  to  bash  heads  before  he  found 
out  that  it  would  also  crush  nuts  or  break  coconuts.  Gunpowder  was  the  same, 
and  atomic  energy.  "We  believed  that  we  had  used  the  bomb  at  Hiroshima  and 
could  then  turn  it  to  constructive  purposes,  but  we  jumped  too  quickly.  Change 
is  something  that  takes  time  to  harness,  and  who  knows  but  what  those  slobs  who 
killed  our  country  have,  among  them,  a  single  good  idea;  one  that  will  grow  into 
a  new  and  better  world.  When  Greece  went  down,  Rome  came  up,  and  after 
Rome,  us.  It  took  a  long  time  for  our  Christian  civilization  to  get  as  far  as  it 
did  before — well,  before  we  got  here.  It's  funny.  We  wondered  if  our  generation 
was  a  decadent  or  a  constructive  one.  Now  we  won't  know,  but  the  histories  of 
our  victors  will  say  that  we  were  decadent.  So  who  knows  if  the  Romans  had 
really  reached  a  saturation  point,  or  were  just  resting  up  for  new  and  greater 
things." 

"But,"  said  David,  "we  have  their  writings,  their  own  proof." 

"Yes,  but  don't  you  think  our  books,  some  of  them,  and  our  movies  and  things 
would  show  as  much  disintegration  as  the  horrors  of  the  gladiators?  History  will 
go  on.  There  will  be  a  setback.  Those  masses  of  ignorant  people  will  have  a  lot 
to  learn  before  they  reach  our  standards.  The  Christians  went  through  a  classical 
period  before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  We  had  to  restore  democracy  again  and 
build  on  that.  These  new  people  will  go  further  and  be  destroyed  by  themselves, 
as  we  were,  when  something  better  comes  up," 

Sam  burst  out  with:  "That's  treason!  You  boys  aren't  Americans.  It's  proof 
of  what  I've  said  about  your  socialistic  schooUng." 

"It's  not  treason  when  we  don't  have  a  country  to  betray,  and,"  David  stopped 
a  minute  and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  "there  has  been  no  sign  that  we  have  a  country. 
We  have  to  cling  to  a  hope,  and  it's  probably  a  typical  American  hope.  As  for 
atomic  energy,  look  at  what  it  will  do  for  their  country.  How  much  faster  they 
will  progress  with  it.  They  aren't  all  dumb.  Look  at  Dostoyevski,  and  Tolstoy, 
and  Tschaikowski.  God  created  all  humans  aUke  and  there's  nothing  about  racial 
or  national  differences  in  any  of  His  ideals." 

"What  God  do  they  believe  in?"  demanded  Sam,  "A  God  of  power  and  force? 
How  can  you  beheve  that  our  world  is  over?  They  are  part  of  our  world,  and 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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,/\.  black  and  white  road  sign  which  says:  Taos,  New  Mexico;  population  2,000, 
marks  the  highway  seventy  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
a  half  open  ring  of  pine-covered  hills  which  surround  and  protect  the  small  adobe- 
built  village.  The  Picures  mountains  lie  to  the  south  of  Taos,  blending  into  the 
Don  Fernandos  on  the  east;  looking  north  there  is  a  series  of  soft  foothills  and  a 
single  high  peak,  Taos  Peak,  which  by  itself  deflects  the  north  winds  and  sends 
them  over  town  to  the  desert  where  they  stir  up  small  whirlpools  of  dust.  Far 
to  the  west,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  are  the  Sangre  de  Christos,  the  dominating 
range  of  the  Southwest,  a  sharp,  blue  silhouette  against  the  horizon.  The  two 
thousand  people,  the  famiUes  of  the  ranches  outside  of  Taos,  and  all  of  their 
ancestors,  have  been  guarded  by  these  mountains  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
conqviistadors. 

The  essence  of  this  country  is  peace  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  live  there.  Three  cultures,  the  Spanish-American,  the  Pueblo  Indian, 
and  the  Anglo  exist  here  quietly  and  harmoniously.  Their  success  cannot  be 
explained  in  the  terms  of  men  but  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  the  mountains  which 
shelter  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

North  of  Taos  is  the  Pueblo  of  San  Geronimo.  It  has  been  made  into  an 
official  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Pueblo  culture.  The  Indians 
are  a  tourist  attraction  for  Taos  and  fortunately  are  not  displeased  with  the 
arrangement.  They  accept  the  wide-eyed  stares  of  the  tourists  as  flattery  and  in 
turn  view  the  invaders  with  a  quiet  amusement.  They  are  frequently  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  plaza,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  studying  the  eccentricities  of  their 
admirers. 

The  Mexican  section,  Ranchos  de  Taos,  is  on  the  opposite  end  of  town.  The 
houses  form  a  circle  around  the  church  which  is  now  famous  as  one  of  the  first 
missions  in  the  United  States.  Its  adobe  walls  are  four  feet  thick;  the  pews,  altar 
rail,  and  altar  are  handcarved,  and  the  chaUce,  bells,  and  candelabre  which  are 
used  daily  are  the  ones  which  the  Spanish  used  when  they  estabUshed  the  church. 
At  noon  a  padre  will  emerge  from  the  shadows  to  ring  the  mid-day  bell;  an  old 
Mexican  mother  pauses  to  greet  him  and  then  enters  with  her  hands  full  of  nas- 
turtiums to  place  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  She  pays  no  attention  to  the  tourists 
who  are  curiously  inspecting  the  carved  santos  which  are  placed  throughout  the 
church. 

The  Anglos  live  in  or  about  Taos  in  houses  which  are  exactly  like  those  in 
Ranchos — adobe,  usually  sprawling  and  one  story,  with  deep  windows  and  rounded 
corners.   Often  the  window  and  door  frames  are  painted  a  pale  blue  which  accord- 
ing to  an  old  superstition  will  keep  the  evil  spirits  away.    The  Anglos  are  divided 
(Contlmied  on  page  29) 
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HERE  is  a  lovely  road  that  runs  from  Ixopo  into  the  hills.  These  hills  are 
grass -covered  and  rolling,  and  they  are  lovely  beyond  all  singing  of  it."^  Alan 
Paton  leads  us  along  that  road.  We  pass  with  him  through  the  hills  that  are  lovely 
beyond  all  singing  of  it;  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  titihoya  and  share  the  peace  that 
Paton's  Kumalo  felt  as  he  looked  down  through  the  rain  and  mist  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Umzimkulu.  Then  Paton  points  farther  down  the  slope  and  we  perceive 
the  valley  below.  It  hes  red  and  bare;  there  is  no  grass  to  hold  the  rain  and  mist. 
"Too  many  cattle  feed  upon  the  grass  and  too  many  fires  have  burned  it  .  .  .  the 
titihoya  does  not  cry  there  any  more."^ 

We  stand  in  the  valley  with  Paton.  We  cannot  escape  from  Africa  and  the 
problems  of  the  black  people  and  the  white  people  of  that  valley.  He  shows  us 
those  problems.  We  are  bystanders  together;  but  he  knows  and  tells  us  the  story 
of  every  scene.  "Do  not  doubt  that  there  is  fear  in  the  land,"  he  says.  We  do  not 
doubt  any  word  that  he  pronounces,  for  he  has  convinced  us  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  barren  valley  that  he  knows  the  aches  of  South  Africa.  We  must  know 
them  too. 

Paton  does  not  make  a  setting  seem  real  to  his  readers.  He  moves  his  readers 
into  a  second  home.  He  brings  South  Africa  closer  than  the  community  around 
us;  South  Africa  throbs  within  us.  Always  after  reading  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country, 
we  are  "colored"  people.  We  are  colored  indelibly  with  the  blood  of  the  weeping 
land. 

Two  fathers  cry  in  Paton's  land,  a  black  father  and  a  white  father.  The  black 
father.  Reverend  Stephen  Kumalo,  grieves  over  his  son,  who  has  left  the  Valley 
of  the  Umzimkulu  to  go  to  Johannesburg.  Johannesburg  drains  the  valley's  inno- 
cence from  the  boy;  he  commits  murder.  He  murders  the  young  man  who  is 
doing  the  greatest  work  for  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  A  voice  that  spoke  for 
the  black  is  stilled.  But  has  it  not  been  written  that  when  a  hole  is  made,  it  shall 
be  filled  again?  The  white  father,  Arthur  Jarvis,  who  cries  over  his  son's  death, 
suddenly  realizes  the  importance  of  the  work  left  unfinished.  Slowly  he  begins  to 
help  black  Africa.  He  will  be  one  among  the  many  men  who  will  heal  the  valleys, 
bring  back  the  men  and  boys  from  the  cities,  and  change  those  cities  into  fine 
places  for  all  families  to  live.  These  men  will  unite  the  Jarvises  and  the  Kumalos 
and  all  the  people  of  that  land.    These  men  will  color  Africa  grey. 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Cmintry  is  not  boring  or  trivial.  It  is  delightful  because  it 
is  written  Uke  a  conversation,  friendly,  unusual.  It  does  not  preach  or  condemn; 
it  seeks  understanding  and  begs  for  brotherhood.  It  is  absorbing  because  the  story 
moves;  it  is  appealing  because  it  is  true. 

We  all  await  the  dawn  of  Africa's  "emancipation  from  the  fear  of  bondage 
and  the  bondage  of  fear;"^  we  cry  for  the  beloved  country. 


^  Paton,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  p.  3 
-  Ibid.,  p.  3 
3  Ibid.,  p.  277 
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Just  Call  Me  Peck 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

had  come  to  his  office.  Hunter  had  known  they  were  mad  when  he  saw  them  get 
out  of  the  big  black  car  and  start  toward  his  door.  They  came  in,  raving  about 
brother's  will.  Why  hadn't  he  left  the  farm  to  them  .  .  .  who  was  this  stranger 
the  will  was  made  out  to  .  .  .  Gabe  just  wasn't  himself  those  last  two  weeks  .  .  . 
the  will  could  not  be  final  .  .  .  proceedings  would  begin  immediately  .  .  .  and  they 
would  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  Hunter  .  .  .  they  reaUzed  that  he  was  yoimg, 
the  town  was  new,  and  they  were  anxious  to  help  him  ...  if  he  would  assist  them 
in  this  httle  matter.  But  from  the  moment  Hunter  met  them,  he  wanted  to  fight 
them.  He  didn't  know  why  he  felt  so  strongly  for  Mr.  Gabe,  he  had  only  met  him 
once,  the  day  he  made  the  will.  As  he  came  into  the  office,  the  smell  of  whiskey 
filled  the  small  room.  He  wore  khaki  pants  and  shirt,  a  straw  hat,  greasy  and  out 
of  shape.  His  voice  was  loud,  but  he  was  laughing  .  .  .  Mr.  Gabe  was  always 
laughing.    He  threw  the  papers  on  the  desk,  and  said, 

"Son,  I  hear  you're  the  best  lawyer  in  town.  I  have  a  lawyer  brother,  but  he's 
a  little  prejudiced.  See  if  you  can't  make  this  legal  for  me?  I'll  drop  back  by 
next  week." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  he  started  toward  the  door,  but  he  stopped, 

"It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  they'll  fight  you,  but  get  it  done  for  me.  They  say 
you're  the  felow  that  could  stand  up  against  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  pressure  if  it  comes, 
and  it'll  come,  believe  me." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  holding  the  door  open,  then  let  it  slam  as  he  walked 
back  over  to  Hunter. 

"Everything  in  that  will  is  legal  and  it  is  the  way  I  want  it  to  be,  but  it  will 
be  tough  going  .  .  .  you've  got  to  promise  me  that  you'll  have  the  guts  to  hold 
to  it  .  .  .  before  I  leave  it  in  your  hands  ...  it  means  a  lot  to  me." 

And  something  in  this  man's  voice  made  Hunter  promise.  Now  he  looked 
back  to  the  boy,  , 

"What  kind  of  a  farmer  was  Mr.  Gabe?  He  made  lots  of  money,  why  did 
Mr.  Tom  object?" 

"Mr.  Gabe  had  lots  of  money,  but  it  didn't  never  worry  him,  Uke  it  worried 
Mr.  Tom.  He  had  all  the  folks  in  town  scared  to  death  most  of  the  time  with 
those  crazy  ideas  of  his,  crazy  to  anyone  that  knew  a  thimble  full  'bout  farmin', 
but  it  was  smart  things  most  of  the  time.  I  can  remember  lots  of  things  like  the 
well,  spent  a  mighty  lot  of  money  on  that  well  alone,  besides  all  them  ditches  he 
had  to  get  dug.  Folks  said  it  rained  enough  in  Arkansas,  but  when  the  drought 
came  that  summer  Mr.  Gabe  was  the  only  one  that  didn't  lose  all  his  cotton.  Oh 
they  was  them  times  he  got  hisself  into  trouble,  like  when  he  mixed  up  that  stuff 
that  would  kill  all  the  grass  but  not  the  cotton,  he  told  them  'bout  all  the  cotton 
choppin'  he  would  save  .  .  .  nearly  all  his  cotton  just  dried  up  in  the  fields  that 
year.  But  he  got  over  it  alright,  used  to  make  that  brother  of  his  so  mad,  madder 
than  anything  when  he  would  make  more  bales  an  acre  than  he  did.    Heck,  Mr. 
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Gabe  could  farm  better  when  he  was  dnink  than  Mr.  Tom  could  stone  sober,  but 
the  folks  back  in  town  was  always  on  Mr.  Tom's  side,  'cause  they  said  Mr.  Gabe 
didn't  live  right." 

So  it  was  to  this  young  lawyer  that  Mr.  Gabe  turned  to  make  out  a  will  which 
he  knew  the  whole  town  would  fight.  That's  why  Hunter  was  here  today,  he 
was  determined  to  fight  back. 

"How  well  did  you  know  Mr.  Gabe?" 

The  small  dirty  hand  pointed  to  the  back  yard. 

"See  that  out  there?  "Well,  Mr.  Gabe  had  least  a  hundred  of  the  prettiest  fryers 
you  ever  seen.  They  was  jus'  settin'  there.  He  didn't  never  eat  'em,  he  was  gone 
so  much.  I  was  so  hungry,  it  was  the  last  part  of  the  summer  and  the  crop  wasn't 
in  yet.  We  was  gettin'  all  the  furnishin's  we  could  but  that  didn't  mean  nothin' 
but  corn  bread  and  beans.  I  was  wishin'  for  some  meat  so  bad.  "Well,  I  knew  Mr. 
Gabe  was  gone,  'cause  his  car  was  gone,  so  I  snuk  up  behind  that  bush  and  through 
that  fence.  I  was  comin'  back  through  the  fence  when  I  felt  a  hand  grab  my  foot 
and  goodness  knows,  it  was  Mr.  Gabe.  I  was  scared  worsen  anything,  but  he  was 
jus'  laughin'.  He  said  'Boy,  are  you  stealin'  that  chicken?'  "Well,  I  couldn't  say 
nothin,  I  jus'  started  cryin'  He  took  the  chicken  out  of  my  hand  and  let  it  fly 
'way  and  then  he  asked  what  my  name  was,  and  I  told  'em  it  was  Peck  .  .  .  that's 
what  they  always  call  me  'cause  of  my  hair.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  hungry  and 
took  me  inside  the  house,  I  hadn't  never  been  inside  the  house,  but  with  no  women 
'round  the  place,  he  kept  house  wors'n  those  niggers  down  the  road.  There  was 
muddy  boots  on  the  back  porch,  stacked  up  boxes  and  a  newspaper  everywhere. 
There  were  so  many  dirty  dishes  in  the  kitchen  that  I  couldn't  even  tell  what 
color  the  cabinet  was  painted.  There  wasn't  no  dining  room  table,  he  had  some 
saddles  on  the  floor  and  some  dirty  ole  horse  blankets.  His  bed  room  was  all  messed 
up  and  they  was  whiskey  bottles  and  glasses  everywhere.  He  sat  me  down  on  the 
bed  and  told  me  to  wait  there,  and  he  would  go  get  Luiza  .  .  .  She's  the  nigger 
lives  up  the  road  ...  to  cook  us  some  dinner.  He  said  he  didn't  like  her  messin' 
around  his  things  and  hidin'  them,  cleaning  up  and  that  he  jus'  Uked  to  fix  what 
he  wanted  to  eat  when  he  wanted  to  eat  it.  But  today  was  different,  we  would 
do  things  up  right.  "We'd  have  fried  chicken  and  all  the  trimmin's.  "Well,  'fore 
I  knew  it  I  could  smell  that  food  cookin'.  I  ate  'til  I  could  hardly  move,  and  I 
felt  warm  and  good  and  Mr.  Gabe  jus'  sat  there  at  that  kitchen  table  and  laughed 
and  from  then  on  we  was  buddies." 

The  boy  stopped  and  turned  toward  the  house. 

"You  miss  him,  don't  you,  Peck?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  used  to  take  me  with  him  when  he  would  go  down  to  Little  Rock 
or  up  to  Greenville,  just  so  I  could  watch  over  him  when  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  doin'.  He  would  let  me  drive  his  car  ...  it  was  one  of  them  big  Cadillacs 
as  long  as  that  porch  ,  .  ,  and  folks  would  look  at  us  when  we'd  drive  up  to  a 
place  to  eat  and  they'd  wait  on  us  as  like  we  was  somethin'  come  to  town.  People 
in  town  say  he  was  a  devil  and  he  would  get  bUnd  drunk  and  do  crazy  things 
but  Mr.  Gabe  wouldn't  hurt  nobody.  Sure  he  drank  too  much  whiskey,  that's 
what  killed  him,  but  he  couldn't  help  it.  He  wouldn't  never  let  me  near  it.  He 
made  me  promise  once  ..." 
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For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence  before  the  boy  continued. 

"Even  the  Niggers  on  the  place  thought  lots  of  him,  not  a  one  has  ever  moved 
away.  They  wonder  what's  goin'  to  become  of  them  now,  he  was  always  so  good 
to  'em.  Those  houses  'long  the  river,  were  built  new  last  year.  Mr.  Tom  said  he 
was  crazy  to  spend  the  money  on  Nigger  houses.  They  didn't  care  nohow,  jus- 
so  they  had  a  roof  over  their  head.  But  Mr.  Gabe  built  'em  .  .  .  you  don't  think 
Mr.  Tom  will  run  us  now,  do  you?" 

Hunter  looked  into  the  boy's  anxious  face. 

"I  don't  know.  Peck,  maybe  not.  Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Gabe  mention 
a  man  called  James  Rowland  Landor?" 

"Why,  I  reckon  so,  that's  my  real  name,  they  just  call  me  Peck." 

Hunter  stared  at  the  long  white  legal  sheet, 

TO  JAMES  ROWLAND  LANDOR,  I,  GABE  BURGESS,  DO  HEREBY 
BEQUEATH  UPON  MY  DEATH  ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES  OF  LAND,  A 
TWO  STORY  WHITE  FRAME  HOUSE  AND  COTTON  GIN  AND  THE 
ENTIRE  EQUIPMENT  ATTACHED  TO  THE  ABOVE  NAMED  PLAN- 
TATION. 

Emerson's  Call 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

do  you  know  it  is  a  tree?  Can  you  prove  it?  You  say  you  see  it  but  people  often 
see  and  feel  things  which  aren't  really  there,"  he  went  on  in  this  way.  That  wai 
too  much  for  me.  I  do  not  have  to  prove  that  I  exist  or  the  tree  exists,  I  know 
we  do.  The  philosopher  suggested  that  I  might  be  living,  existing  in  a  dream. 
My  only  answer  is  "So  what?"  Emerson  is  not  this  kind  of  philosopher,  he  has 
not  lost  contact  with  life,  he  does  not  speak  in  specialized  terms  but  in  a  simple 
understandable  language.  .... 

Emerson  makes  a  statement  in  his  fine  language  and  we  recognize  what  we 
feel  but  are  unable  to  express.  "Prayer  that  craves  a  particular  commodity — any- 
thing less  than  all  good — is  vicious."  "Prayer  as  a  means  to  effect  a  private  end 
is  meanness  and  theft."  I  was  glad  to  see  this.  It  had  always  seemed  wrong  to  me 
to  bombard  heaven  with  requests  that  I  be  allowed  to  pass  a  test  or  write  a  good 
term  paper.  I  never  got  anything  by  begging  and  whining  constantly  at  my 
parents  and  it  seems  that  God  would  prefer  being  asked  one  time  and  then  left 
alone. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  passages.  "Man  is  timid  and  apologetic;  he  is  no 
longer  upright;  he  dares  not  say  I  think,  I  am,  but  quotes  some  saint  or  sage.  He 
is  ashamed  before  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  blowing  rose.  These  roses  under  my 
window  make  no  reference  to  former  roses  or  to  better  ones;  they  are  for  what 
they  are;  they  exist  with  God  today.  There  is  no  time  to  them.  There  is  simply 
the  rose;  it  is  perfect  in  every  moment  of  its  existence." 

When  I  look  at  a  rose,  it  is  self-satisfying  to  remember  what  Shakespeare  or 
Spenser  said  when  they  saw  a  rose.  It  gives  me  a  pleasing  cultural  feeling  but  I 
feel  it  is  wrong  to  use  the  ideas  of  anyone  looking  at  a  rose  but  myself.  It  obscures 
the  beauty  of  the  rose  and  subtlely  changes  its  shape  until  it  is  no  longer  the  same. 
It  may  be  richer  and  more  beautiful  but  it  is  false. 
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Emerson's  optimism  is  considered  a  serious  fault  by  many.  He  writes,  "When 
a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and 
the  rustle  of  the  corn."  I  recall  the  sounds  of  a  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn 
and  they  are  sweet.  But  I  also  remember  that  while  the  corn  rustles,  snakes  crawl 
among  its  roots  and  they  are  also  in  the  waters  of  the  brook.  Emerson  is  down  to 
earth  but  would  he  be  as  optimistic  if  the  came  down  even  closer,  if  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  the  snakes  in  the  corn? 

Another  serious  charge  against  him  is  that  his  theories  are  beautiful  but  im- 
practical for  everyday  Hfe.  He  is  impractical  if  you  conform  and  try  to  hve  a 
"normal"  Hfe,  which  most  of  us  do.  But  his  soaring  thoughts  still  give  us  courage 
and  inspiration.  He  offers  us  strength  from  his  wise  observations  of  hfe  and  his 
depth  of  thought. 

I  wrote  Uncle  Randolph  what  I  felt  about  Emerson.  I  included  a  passage  con- 
cerning property  to  see  what  he  thought  about  it. 

"And  so  the  reHance  on  property,  is  the  want  of  self-reliance.  A  cultivated 
man  becomes  ashamed  of  his  property,  out  of  new  respect  for  his  nature.  Especially 
he  hates  what  he  has,  if  he  sees  that  it  is  accidental — came  to  him  by  inheritance, 
or  gift,  or  crime;  then  he  feels  that  it  is  not  having;  it  does  not  belong  to  him, 
has  no  root  in  him,  and  merely  lies  there,  because  no  revolution  or  no  robber  takes 
it  away." 

My  Dear  Niece: 

I  am  gratified  by  your  interest  in  my  suggestions.  It  is  my  hope  that 
I  am  capable  of  upholding  your  touching  faith  in  my  powers  of  erudition; 
I  was  told  in  my  younger  days  that  the  teaching  profession  was  losing  a 
valuable  member  when  I  discarded  the  idea  of  becoming  a  teacher,  noble 
profession  that  it  is,  and  returned  to  the  farm.  My  observations  that  teach- 
ing develops  a  tendency  to  talk  in  monologues  made  me  fear  for  my  con- 
versational abilities. 

You  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  of  Emerson's  beUef  that  reHance 
on  property  is  a  want  of  self-reliance — I  disagree.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  property.  I  was  extremely  proud  to  inherit  my  father's  land  and  I  have 
remained  proud  of  it  throughout  the  many  years  I  have  lived  here.  My  land 
and  my  home  are  not  rootless.  As  I  walk  across  the  fields,  I  am  comforted 
by  the  knowledge  that  my  kinsmen  before  me  walked  across  these  same 
fields.  I  have  a  fierce  joy  in  these  lands.  These  fertile  lands  which  have 
been  cultivated  for  generations  by  good  men  to  sustain  their  loved  ones. 
Emerson  is  a  great  man  but  he  does  not  understand  this  matter.  Perhaps 
we  country  folk  are  somewhat  like  the  Chinese  in  our  feeling  that  we,  in 
our  family,  are  a  part  of  a  great  stream  of  Hfe. 

Apart  from  this  matter  I  stand  on  my  original  opinion  that  a  study  of 
Emerson  is  extremely  profitable.  May  I  suggest  that  you  continue  your 
study  by  reading  several  of  the  more  difficult  essays? 

It  grieves  me  that  you  found  only  stupidity  and  boredom  in  our  church, 
here.  You  must  learn,  my  dear,  unless  you  wish  to  be  miserable  all  your 
life,  that  no  one  is  perfect.   The  act  of  walking  through  church  doors  does 
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not  perform  a  miracle.   Men  in  church  are  still  men  with  all  of  our  imper- 
fections and  frailties.  Man's  imperfections  should  not  keep  you  from  God. 

I  trust  that  your  mother  has  instructed  you  in  the  necessity  of  a  full 
night's  rest,  however,  let  me  remind  you  again  that  nothing  is  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  your  health.  Try  to  arrange  your  day  so  that  you  will  have 
completed  the  majority  of  your  work  before  nightfall. 

I  appreciated  your  letter,  my  dear,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  again.    I  remain  your  affectionate, 

Uncle  Randolph 

Uncle  Randolph's  homework  assignments  turned  out  to  be  as  frequent  as  most 
of  my  teachers'  but  I  enjoyed  them.  I  appreciated  his  interest.  I  learned  that 
Uncle  Randolph  as  well  as  Emerson  made  me  think.  I  wonder  what  he  would  say 
if  I  told  him  that  his  power  to  induce  thought  is  one  of  his  greatest  virtues. 


ROBIN   FRANCIS 


METAMORPHOSIS 


I 


N  the  warm  wind  of  Spring 
the  white   lamb   starts   travelling 
from  the  fold  through  fields  of  grass, 
hoping  to  see  the  lion  pass. 
The  gentle  lamb,  whose  cloud-dreams  hold 
an  image  of  the  marigold, 
flame-locked  lion's  head  bowed  down  beside 
its  own,  walks  slowly,  snowy-eyed. 
The  lion  thunders  on  the  path, 
searing  the  earth,  a  high  wrath 
of  flame  ascending  from  the  mane. 
Eagerly,   unable  to  restrain 
itself,  the  lamb  runs  on 
to  meet  its  promised   antiphon. 
Facing  fire,   it  awaits  a  cool 
and  quenching  operative  to  rule; 
instead  the  lion  takes  control, 
crouches,   leaps,   and   swallows  whole 
the  peaceful  lamb.    Its  raging  eye, 
its  furious  shoulder  liquify, 
running  fluid  gold.    The  withered   roots 
revive  and  spring  a  thousand  shoots 
within  each  fiery  print  to  monogram 
the  lion's  passage  with  the  lamb. 
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JANE  RODGERS  KEATING 


1  HEOLOSIANS  whisper  singularly 

In  secluded  chapels. 

Coarse  bells  beat  tunnbled  tatoos 

On  the  shell  of  the  soul. 

Theologians  reincarnate  Incarnation, 

Flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  Cross  uncrumbled. 

The  lost  heart  strains  to  resurrection, 

But  it  is  said  the  Shepherd's  staff  is  much  too  simple. 

Canonization  and  purgatory  must  now  reveal 

The  existential  moment. 

Theologian,  wait. 

Humpty-Dumpty  fell  off  the  wall 

And  believed  in  God. 


TAOS 

(Contintied  from  page  22) 

into  two  groups:  the  everyday  people  who  live  there  because  they  like  the  country 
and  the  artists  who  also  live  there  because  they  like  the  country — only  in  a  different 
way.   The  two  groups  are  congenial  and  complement  each  other. 

Taos  is  centered  around  the  plaza  which  is  a  large  grassy  square  bordered  by 
various  stores.  Small,  winding  dirt  roads  lead  off  the  plaza  to  the  homes,  churches, 
and  the  school  of  Taos.  Art  galleries  dot  the  streets,  there  are  many  Mexican 
restaurants.  A  bookshop  is  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  in  Taos  and  holds 
everything  from  the  Upanishads  to  the  latest  Kinsey.  One  section  of  Taos  is  called 
Petticoat  Lane  by  the  natives;  a  group  of  virtuous  old  ladies  live  there — no  one 
knows  why. 

Cottonwood  trees  cast  shadows  on  the  warm  adobe  walls,  in  fall  the  leaves  float 
down  into  the  patios,  spotting  them  with  gold.  There  are  many  flowers,  particu- 
larly the  more  colorful  ones — mostly  hoUihocks  and  nasturtiums,  lilacs  are  common 
and  bloom  in  late  June. 

It  is  a  place  of  great  peace,  but  its  peace  is  not  a  dream.  It  is  founded  on  the 
strength  of  the  land  itself  and  the  strength  of  the  people  who  live  there  because 
they  have  found  sincerity  and  truth  in  their  neighbors  and  finally  within  them- 
selves. 
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Tonight  the  moon  is  fuii 

And  beneath  it  are  werewolves  and  lovers. 

Come  to  me. 

Worshipping  false  and  shallow  light 

Men  cartwheel  into  monsters, 

And  Pierrot  and  Columbine  create  their  love  mood 

In  the  twentieth  century  vernacular. 

Thrust  your  stable  spear,  tide-sweeper, 

I  will  not  be  your  centered  point. 

Fling  your  semi-arc  .  .  . 

Encased  in  the  splintered  glass  rose 

The  shadowed  heart  is  free, 

Abide  with  me. 

Something  To  Do  With  America  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

when  all  the  little  groups  of  Americans,  groups  like  us,  get  together,  we'll  prove 
to  them  that  we're  better.  There  was  a  cause  for  the  estabUshment  of  our  country 
and  a  bunch  of  Eurasians  can't  ever  find  what  we  had." 

"There  was  a  cause  for  this  too,"  said  David  quietly,  "a  cause  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and,  perhaps,  other  countries.  It's  not  the  ones  who 
bombed  us  that  will  be  the  new  world.  It's  the  people  they  are  suppressing.  There 
must  have  been  a  reason.  No  country  will  completely  wipe  out  life  on  another 
land  unless  they  need  room.  If  colonies  are  sent  here,  they  will  be  different  from 
the  people  at  home.  Most  Americans  are  Europeans  and  their  ideals  are  what 
changed  them.  I  can't  believe  that  they  killed  us  off  because  they  were  afraid  of 
us.   That's  too  crude  and  simple." 

"But  they  are  crude  and  simple.    They  don't  know  any  better,"  said  Sam. 

John  Kelly  woke  again,  as  he  heard  Sam's  angry  voice.  He  had  fallen  asleep 
again  and  again,  as  he  waited,  but  Ray  still  hadn't  played. 

"Will  you  play  me  a  song,  now,  Ray?" 

Ray  laughed.    The  tension  had  been  broken.    He  took  up  the  uke  and  said: 

"O.K.  I  guess  we're  all  getting  worked  up  over  something  that's  none  of  our 
business.    Anything  you'd  like  to  hear?" 

Harold  looked  up  from  the  pile  of  Kttle  stones  he  was  making.  He  wished 
he'd  known  what  they  were  talking  about.  Their  faces  had  been  so  animated. 
It  had  something  to  do  with  America.  Were  these  wonderful  people  going  to  build 
another  country?  He  Hked  the  way  they  talked.  He  would  help  them.  He  would 
have  to  find  something  that  would  make  them  see  that  he  loved  this  country  too. 
Perhaps  Ray  would  play  something  that  he  knew. 

Sam  strode  off  into  the  library.    No  one  missed  him. 

Ray  strummed  a  few  chords  and  played  a  lullaby  for  Johnnie.  His  dark  eyes 
were  warm  as  he  remembered  his  mother  singing  it  in  Italian.  The  poor  little  kid 
was  almost  asleep  again.    Those  sores  must  be  bothering  him  terribly. 
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Cashmeres 

ly  " 

D  alt  on" 

exclusive 

at 

V€eUE 

J.  p.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized   Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 


Your 

Mademoiselle 

Store 


In  the  Heart  of  the 

Theater  District 

621  Main  Street        Phone  6-2521 


The  Char-Del 

"At  the  Circle" 

Home  Cooked  Meals 

Complete  Texaco  Service 

Private   Dining   Room 

Available 


RADIOS 

RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH    AND 

MAIN 

Phone  3-0711  Motel 

Phone  2-0932  Restaurant 

THE  FLORENCE 
Where  Students  Gather 

Forest,  Virginia 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    C.   M.   Birck,    Owners 

Five  miles  west  of  Lynchburg 
on   Route   460 
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FOR  COLLEGE 
FASHIONS 

WOODWARD 

and 

LOTHROP 

WASHINGTON 


• 

JEWELERS 

• 

OPTICIANS 

• 

JENSEN    GIFTS 

^ 

TURNER  BUICK 


FLOWERS 

"According  to  Do\yle" 

708  Main  Street 
Phone  6-2654 

We  Telegram  Flowers  Anywhere 


AMHERST  PHARMACY 

Amherst,  Virginia 

Pharmacists: 
T.  T.  Hatcher— Chas.  E.  Hall 


Use  Your  Charge  Account 
at  THOMPSON'S 

•TV.(Jetn»ARwU.S.PM.OE 

"Shoes  you  love  with  names  you 
know." 

911  Main  Street 
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Compliments  of 

HAUSER  OLDSMOBILE 


S.  O.  FISHER,  INC. 

Sporting  Goods 

Educational  Toys  and  Games 

1024  Main  St.    Lynchburg,  Va. 


HUGHES  DRY  CLEANER 


IT'S   LIKE  NEWl 

I  Never  Realized  There  Could  Be 

Such  a  Difference  In  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service  Is  a   Better 

Kind  of  Dry   Cleaning 

%tiilchfleld:s 

C  LEANERS  am  DYERS 


CALL    ANN   WALSH 
For  Fresh  Flowers  From 

Chas.  E.  Burg,  Florist 

209  8th  Street  Phone  2-2381 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

No  Florist  Flowers  Fresher 
Than  Ours. 
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How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  talce  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 
DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc» 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

7 1 8  Main  Street 


IN  LYNCHBURG 
IT'S 

SNYDER  AND  BERMAN 
DEPT.   STORE 


BALDWIN 

The 

Family  Fashion  Store 

(%»^ 

\JS^ 

812  Main  St.      Lynchburg,  Va. 

GARY  CHEVROLET,  INC. 

500  Main  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE   PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 


Refresh:.add  zest  to  the  hour 
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IN  LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


for  COLLEGE  FASHIONS 


D.  A.  HINES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Lynchburg's  Oldest 

PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER 

Store 


Webb-Whltaker  Go.,  Inc. 

Men's  and  Young  Men's  Clothing 

Phone  7-2128 
909  Main  St.       Lynchburg,  Va. 


Bailey-Spencer  Hardware 

Incorporated 
1014  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


SMILES 

The  conversation  between  a  Dutch- 
man, Frenchman,  and  Englishman 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  English,  since 
the  Britisher  spoke  no  other  language. 
"I  don't  really  need  to  know  any 
other  language,"  he  explained;  "ours 
is  the  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  you  know."  "Yes,"  said 
the  Dutchman,  "The  Lord  didn't 
trust  you  in  the   dark!" 

from  the 


WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  LYNCHBURG.   VIRGINIA 

Eighth  and  Main  Streets 


College  Girls  Special  Checking  Account 
book  of  15  checks  with  name  imprinted  —  $1.00 


For  Vacation  Trips 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

"It's  So  Easy  to  Bank  at  The  Peoples" 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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GOD'S  COUNTRY  AND  MINE 


Tc 


.OU  Americans  all  ask,  "What  do  you  think  of  the  United  States?",  whereas  &\ 
European  would  tell  you  what  to  think  of  his  country.  You  do  not  have  confidence ' 
in  yourselves,  nor  in  your  country,  which  maintains  a  standard  of  living  incompre- ; 
hensibly  high  to  us  in  Europe,  And,  strangely  enough,  you  do  not  beheve  in  your , 
own  culture,"  said  Mr.  Kurtz,  an  editor  of  a  Vienna  newspaper.  j 

It  is  true.  The  United  States  is  a  large,  diverse  quickly-moving  country.  It  is  \ 
difficult  for  its  people  to  comprehend  the  country  as  a  whole.  Isn't  it  common  for  I 
us  to  think  of  ourselves  as  from  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  rather  than  from  j 
the  United  States?  Isn't  the  ambiguity  of  our  national  identification  reflected  in, 
the  lack  of  a  name  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?  We  call  ourselves,  "Ameri-  i 
cans,"  a  name,  of  course,  belonging  to  those  people  of  all  North  and  South  Ameri-  \ 
can  countries.  Because  of  our  lack  of  understanding  of  our  whole  country  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  judgments  of  foreign  peoples  is  false,  at  least  as  applied  to  parts 
of  the  country  other  than  "our  own."  We  hesitate  to  condemn  these  judgments  lest 
we  condemn  too  quickly  and  we  hesitate  to  defend  ourselves  in  fear  of  a  super- 
ficial defense. 

Jacques  Barzun  does  not  hesitate  to  descry  and  defend  "God's  country  and 
mine"  in  his  book  of  that  name,  in  his  "declaration  of  love  spiced  with  a  few 
harsh  words."  He  persistently  praises  and  pokes  us,  the  "pop-eyed  people"  with 
a  multiplicity  of  our  sins  and  graces,  goading  his  unthinking  people  to  honestly 
consider  themselves. 

He  discusses  so  many  ideas  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 
We  cannot  skim  such  passages  as  this,  from  the  chapter  Policeman  Within;  "It  is 
probable  that  the  roughness  and  moral  indifference  of  those  days  (of  Washington) 
was  in  one  respect  healthier.  Kindness,  when  it  occurred,  proceeded  from  strength 
.  .  .  Today,  much  of  our  goodness  proceeds  from  the  conviction  that  we  are  weak, 
that  others  are  weak,  that  self-assertion  is  wrong  and  vindictive  impulse  guilty." 
Nor  can  we  help  being  interested  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Schlagober,  professional 
European,  who  says,  "Here  (in  the  United  States)  nothing  is  special.  All  is 
mixed  up,  as  you  say,  changing  all  the  time  and  rroshing  somewhere  else.  Culture 
is  impossible  because  business  gives  no  rest  to  people  like  you  and  me.  Creatiif 
art  is  impossible  because  you  never  really  think  about  human  life."  He  prods  our 
women  of  the  over- wrought  exteriors  and  under- wrought  minds.  "Our  stereotyped 
images  of  sex  take  little  or  no  account  of  harmony,  expressive  play  of  features,  mod- 
ulation of  voice,  and  the  unmatchable  completeness  of  being  some  one  person. 
This  is  so  far  forgotten  that  many  women  disguise  themselves  in  the  common 
uniform  so  as  to  attract  in  the  conventional  way.  One  has  to  go  through  a  long 
acquaintance,  digging  through  layers  of  enamel,  to  find  the  woman  inside  the  arma- 
dillo." 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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"And  to  have  a  feast  is  good,  and  to  eat  and  drink  and 
he  merry,  hut  one  cannot  live  on  feasting."  Alan  Paton. 


J  OHN  walked  to  the  long  French  windows  and  pressed  his  forehead  against  the 
glass.  The  coldness  soothed  his  hot  moist  head  and  he  closed  his  eyes.  A  gradual 
dizziness  enveloped  him  so  he  opened  them  again.  The  glare  from  the  street 
light  outside  strengthened  the  line  of  pain  betu'een  his  eyes,  and  he  frowned 
IS  he  shook  his  glass  and  watched  the  ice  cubes  dance  in  the  amber  liquid.  He 
listened  to  the  familiar  tinkle  and  was  unaware  of  the  thumping  noise  Martha  was 
making  behind  him  as  she  beat  the  hollows  out  of  the  cushions. 

"It  was  a  nice  party,  darling,  don't  you  think?"  Martha  did  not  intend  this  to 
be  a  question,  and  continued,  "Ethel  always  looks  so  lovely,  don't  you  think?  But 
:hen  living  alone  and  having  all  that  money  to  spend  on  clothes  ..."  Martha 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen  carrying  the  full  ash  trays  carefully,  and  her  voice  was 
Lost  in  the  running  water.  John  looked  out  into  the  street  again  and  decided 
something  would  definitely  have  to  be  done  about  that  street  light.  "Keeps 
people  awake  all  hours."  He  addressed  an  ice  cube  as  he  poked  it  and  watched  it 
jump  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  again.  He  licked  his  finger,  then  bit  it  deliberately 
IS  JMartha  said,  "I  do  wish  Ethel  and  Mr.  Henley  would  get  together.  He's  so  dis- 
:inguished  looking  and  has  that  beautiful  big  house.  She  really  needs  someone  to 
:ake  her  to  all  the  parties  and  things  and  would  do  him  just  whirls  of  good,  don't 
i^ou  think?"  She  hummed  a  famihar  tune  and  kept  on  making  little  noises  of 
rleaning  up.  Then  she  was  quiet,  and  John  was  aware  of  her  and  the  quietness. 
'John,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  Martha.  You  go  on  to  bed  and  I'll  be  up  in  a  minute.  I'm  going  to 
ax  myself  another  drink."  John  spoke  softly,  but  did  not  turn  around. 

"All  right,  darling."  Martha  crossed  the  room  quietly  and  put  her  hands  on 
lis  shoulders,  tiptoeing  to  kiss  the  tip  of  his  ear.  "Don't  forget  to  turn  out  the 
.ights."  He  kept  staring  out  the  window  and  then  listened  to  her  on  the  stairs — 
nuted  steps  of  stockinged  feet.   He  smiled  slightly  as  he  thought  of  Martha's  sweet 


materialistic  outlook  on  everything.    Then  he  thought  of  the  others:  Ethel,  Sedge 
Henley,  Sally  and  Sam  Stillwell. 

He  remembered  his  conversation  with  Ethel  earlier  in  the  evening.  She  had" 
accented  her  words  with  a  tap  on  the  wet  spot  on  his  tie.  "A  woman  must  maintain 
her  independence  or  she  just  doesn't  live!"  Then,  regarding  the  spot  more  seri- 
ously, she  had  added,  "I  mean  every  woman  wants  to  marry  someday,  but  .  .  ." 
Her  tapered  finger  had  rested  on  the  tie  as  she  had  looked  up  through  her  lashes 
into  John's  serious  eyes.  He  had  finished  her  sentence  with  his  eyes  on  her  up- 
turned face,  "You  want  to  get  around  all  you  can  first."  Then  Sedge  had  appeared 
from  the  kitchen  holding  three  eggs,  his  eyes  all  pink  and  watery.  "Egg-time!" 
he  had  shouted,  and  John  remembered  thinking  what  an  old  fool  he  was.  Ethel 
had  retrieved  her  finger  from  John's  tie,  leaving  a  little  burning  spot  in  the  middle 
of  his  chest,  and  had  returned  to  the  kitchen  with  Sedge  to  look  for  a  frying  pan.  11 

Sally  and  Martha  had  sat  on  the  couch  in  the  corner  like  a  couple  of  shy  high  i 
school  girls  telling  secrets  at  a  party.   They  whispered  and  laughed  and  John  had 
paid  them  little  attention;  and  the  next  time  he  had  noticed  them  they  were  whis- 
pering and  laughing,  only  louder. 

Sam  had  been  full  of  stories  about  his  day  at  the  boat  show.  "I  tell  you,  John, 
it's  a  beauty!  Ten  thousand  is  a  little  more  than  Sally  and  I  can  afford,  but  since  ' 
we're  not  tied  down  by  any  kids  we  went  ahead  and  bought  it.  You  and  Martha  ! 
must  spend  a  few  weeks  with  us  at  the  Cape  and  we'll  take  you  out  for  a  spin.  I  I 
mean  it  now,  John.  You'd  love  it  there — you  can  sleep  late,  eat  a  good  breakfast,  I 
and  lie  on  the  beach  all  day  if  you  want.  Talk  it  over  with  Martha  will  you,  fella,  j 
because  Sal  and  I  would  love  to  have  you." 

John  had  drunk  too  much.  His  head  still  had  that  pain  in  the  middle  and  he 
lifted  his  eyebrows  to  see  if  it  could  push  it  out  the  top  of  his  head.  It  did  not 
work.  He  put  his  glass  to  his  temple.  It  had  lost  its  coldness  and  John  studied  the  j 
liquid.  Several  gray  ashes  were  floating  on  the  top  and  there  was  a  dark  speck  in  the 
bottom.  John  shook  the  glass  and  the  speck  floated  to  the  surface,  only  to  drift  to 
the  bottom  again.  He  thought  about  Ethel  and  her  red  dress.  He  thought  about 
Sedge  Henley  and  his  big  house  and  watery  eyes.  He  thought  about  Sam  and 
Sally  Stillwell  and  their  house  without  a  child's  tears  and  laughter.  He  thought 
about  Martha,  with  her  interest  and  smile  for  everyone — nearly  everyone.  Then 
he  thought  about  himself  and  he  thought  about  his  glass  of  liquor  and  his  head- 
ache. 

He  looked  at  the  street  light  again,  and  it  seemed  pure  and  clean  and  white.  He 
looked  at  it  a  long,  long  time  and  he  thought.  Somehow  the  light  grew  bigger  and 
brighter  until  it  moved  into  John's  brain;  and  his  headache  and  the  white  light 
became  one;  and  it  heated  his  eyes  with  the  hot  moisture  of  tears.  He  held  up  the 
glass  of  stale  liquor  and  only  saw  the  myriad  white  stars  reflected  in  the  pale  liquid. 
"And  this  is  my  myrrh!"  he  said  quietly. 
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_  NE  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  living  a  year  in  a  country  other  than 
one's  native  home  is  the  opportunity  to  make  an  evaluation  of  oneself  and  one's 
country  from  a  distance.  There  is  danger  in  this — the  danger  of  assuming  personal 
reactions  to  be  typical,  even  when  making  a  special  effort  to  detect  them. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  presume  the  existence  of  either  a  typical  American  or  a 
typical  English  student;  yet,  in  order  to  form  any  conclusions,  some  generalizations 
must  be  made,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  every  generalization. 

The  problem  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  British  and  European  opinion  of  America 
and  Americans — its  sources  and  validity.  Recently  we  have  read  and  heard  quite 
a  bit  about  the  European  trend  of  anti-Americanism,  and  often  we  tend  to  be 
hurt  or  annoyed,  thinking  that  we  deserve  more  appreciation  for  our  efforts  in 
the  international  field.  Here  I  would  hke  to  point  out  that  there  is  often  a  very 
great  difference  between  what  a  government  does  and  what  a  "people"  do,  and 
although  there  are  arguments  that  they  are,  or  "ought  to  be"  the  same,  they  aren't. 
So:  what  basis  have  the  Europeans  for  any  adverse  feelings  they  may  have  towards 
us  as  a  people?  And,  not  to  be  completely  negative,  what  basis  for  feelings  of 
friendship  and  approval  ? 

I  was  once  reading  in  an  English  article  on  America's  world  position  that  a 
nation  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  the  United  States,  holding  a  prominent  position 
in  world  affairs,  could  never  hope  to  be  liked,  either  as  a  nation  or  as  a  people;  the 
most  they  could  hope  for  was  to  be  respected.  This  is  true.  What  reason,  then, 
do  we  give  people  of  other  countries  for  respecting  us  ? 

I  remember  when  I  first  went  to  St.  Andrews.  Everything  was  new,  and  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  not  to  comment  in  an  unfavorable  way  on  those  things 
which  were  different  from  those  to  which  we  were  accustomed.  Fortunately  there 
were  three  of  us  Americans  living  in  the  same  dorm.  We  all  had,  roughly,  the  same 
backgrounds  and  the  same  interests  and  after  the  first  few  days  we  formed  what 
should  have  been  known  as  the  "Gripe  Club."  At  the  time  we  didn't  have  a  name 
for  it,  but  thinking  back  on  it,  that's  more  or  less  what  it  was — growing  from  the 
habit  of  the  three  of  us  retiring  at  least  once  a  day  to  one  of  our  rooms  to  discuss 
our  problems  and  discoveries.  In  a  desire  to  be  diplomatic,  we  reserved  any  criticisms 
for  these  private  discussions,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  refer  to  in  the  remainder 
of  this  article  as  "what  we  thought."  These  were  our  criticisms — a  small  part  of  our 


over-all  opinion,  in  which  favorable  reactions  far  outweighed  unfavorable  ones. 
They  are  the  criticisms  which  disturb  harmony  between  countries,  and  that  is  why 
I  speak  of  them. 

My  year  at  St.  Andrews  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life — the  University, 
the  town,  the  people:  all  were  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  well-being,  happiness, 
and  accomplishment.  What,  then,  could  I — or  any  of  us — find  to  criticize?  What  :' 
could  we  find  to  object  to  about  the  other  girls?  First,  we  thought  their  dress 
sense  could  be  improved,  so  we  discussed  how  we  thought  they  could  improve 
themselves,  or  how  we  would  improve  them  if  given  the  chance.  Second,  most  of 
them  seemed  entirely  lacking  in  the  ability  to  make  light  conversation,  especially 
with  men.  Again — oh,  if  we  could  only  give  them  a  few  pointers  on  How  To  Be 
Nice  To  Men.  \ 

The  next  category  of  gripes  came  under  the  head  of  comfort.  No  central  I 
heating,  hardly  any  cars  (we  rode  bicycles),  and  a  few  other  discomforts.  We  had  f 
been  warned  before  we  went  that  people  of  other  countries  often  think  Americans  \: 
care  too  much  about  these  things,  so,  partly  in  an  effort  to  be  diplomatic  for  our  j 
country,  and  partly  in  an  effort  not  to  be  personally  objectionable,  we  made  this  | 
one  of  our  "closed"  subjects  as  far  as  the  British  were  concerned.  i 

We'd  also  been  warned  that  they  would  be  more  serious  about  their  academic 
work,  so  again  we  lost  no  chance  to  emphasize  that  we  always  studied  hard.  In  fact,  j 
we  rather  felt  that  we  worked  harder  than  anyone  else,  as  coffee  shop  visits,  coffee  ; 
parties,  and  two-hour  afternoon  "teas"  were  fairly  frequent.  "Do  you  think,"  we  ; 
would  wonder  once  or  twice,  "that  these  people  are  just  pretending  to  be  intellec-  j 
tuals?"  But  we  didn't  wonder  out  loud  around  them — and  after  a  month  or  so  of  ' 
adjusting  to  the  different  academic  system,  we  found  we  had  time  for  numerous 
coffee  parties  ourselves.  We  made  some  very  good  friends  and  began  to  discuss  ! 
Anglo-American  relations  with  them — in  a  limited  way.  However,  we  continued  i 
to  make  any  criticisms  in  private,  and  still  felt  somewhat  superior  when  we  saw  a  j 
sleek  American  car  or  an  elegant  fashion  magazine.  | 

As  the  year  continued,  the  tone  of  the  "Gripe  Sessions"  began  to  change.  We  | 
still  had  a  few  gripes,  but  they  didn't  matter  much,  and  we  were  enjoying  our-  ] 
selves.  We  had  suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  no  rigid  line  between  the  social 
and  the  academic;  lectures  were  academic;  dances,  social,  but  all  other  activities 
were  a  combination  of  both.  I  learned  about  French  Impressionism  at  one  coffee 
party,  about  the  new  Chemistry  experiment  at  another,  and  one  friend  would  al- 
ways discuss  philosophy  and  psychology  with  me.  As  political  science  is  my  major, 
I  tried  to  get  politics  into  the  conversation  as  often  as  possible — and  listened 
eagerly  for  explanation  of  Labor-Conservative  conflicts. 

All  this  meant  frequent  coffee  parties  and  numerous  hours  away  from  the  text- 
books for  me.  I  approached  December  exams  with  a  definite  sense  of  foreboding, 
but  found  that  coffee  party  material  plus  factual  text  knowledge  made  an  excellent 
combination  for  exam  answers.  What  I  knew  was  clear;  if  difficult  points  hadn't 
been  discussed  with  the  instructor,  they  had  at  least  been  discussed  with  someone — 
more  often  than  not  by  a  whole  group  of  people.  Not  only  that — I  had  also 
(Continued  on  page  17 ) 
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Robin   Frances,   who    is  now  studying   in  Ireland,  has    been   accepted   as   a 
member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. 


MITZI  DJERF 

Caifmine 

XV1.ISS  TAYLOE  sure  looks  an  awful  lot  like  a  witch,"  Carmine  decided,  as  he 
waited  for  her  to  bawl  him  out  again.  "It's  the  long  face  and  the  wrinkles,"  he 
added  to  himself,  "and  the  way  she's  squinting  as  she  writes."  He  knew  that  she 
wouldn't  look  up  until  she  was  through  so  he  hoped  it  was  a  long  letter.  "The 
longer  she  takes,  the  longer  I  don't  have  to  go  back  to  class  and  draw  pictures." 

It  wasn't  that  he  minded  drawing  pictures,  but  Teacher  always  took  them  away 
and  put  them  up  on  the  wall  where  he  couldn't  see  them. 

"Mother  don't  believe  I  draw  pictures  in  Playschool,"  he  thought.  "She  just 
thinks  I'm  bad  all  the  time.  Once,  she  came  down  to  see  the  classroom,  but  Miss 
Tayloe  took  her  right  away  to  see  where  I  poured  all  the  white  paint  on  the  dining 
room  floor.  It  looked  just  like  cream.  Cream  was  nice.  It  didn't  smell  like  cream 
though.  Perhaps  that's  why  everyone  got  so  mad.  Anywuy,  they  never  asked  why 
I  did  it.   They  only  made  Mother  stay  home  from  work  to  talk  with  Teacher." 

"Carmine!"  Miss  Tayloe  said,  "Please  don't  play  with  the  things  on  my  desk. 
You  aren't  allowed  to  ruin  peoples'  things  when  you're  at  home,  are  you?  Try  to 
behave  yourself  a  little  while  longer,  will  you?   This  letter  is  rather  important." 

"Letters  are  always  important,"  he  answered  silently.  "They  take  all  day  to 
write."  Carmine  could  picture  his  mother  writing  those  long  letters  to  Italy;  his 
father  writing  to  the  Unemployment  Bureau.  His  sister  WTOte  to  that  Marine. 

"I  ain't  never  going  to  write  a  letter,"  he  decided. 

Miss  Tayloe  looked  up  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come  into  the  room. 

"Well,  Carmine,  what  happened  this  time?"  she  asked. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  window.  Miss  Tayloe." 

"I  suppose  you  were  hot,"  she  said.  "Well,  dear,  we  are  all  just  as  hot  as  you 
are,  but  wouldn't  it  make  a  mess  if  everyone  went  and  sat  in  the  window?  You 
know  why  we  don't  allow  that,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Tayloe." 

"Why  then?"  she  asked. 

"We  might  fall  out  and  get  killed." 

"Exactly.  Besides  that,  it's  twice  as  hot  in  the  window.  Your  parents  send  you 
here  so  that  you'll  be  able  to  keep  off  the  streets  and  stay  inside  where  it's  cool  and 
safe."  She  leaned  closer.  "Now,  Carmine,  I  dislike  this  business  of  having  to  pun- 
ish you  three  and  four  times  a  day.  You  are  quite  old  enough  to  understand  the 
rules  of  the  school.   If  I  let  you  go  back  to  class,  will  you  promise  to  be  good?" 

She  sat  back  and  looked  at  her  letter. 

"Yes,  Miss  Tayloe." 

"All  right,  then,  you  may  go." 

Carmine  watched  her  start  writing  again.  Her  writing  looked  squiggly  upside- 
down. 

"I  said  you  could  go.  Carmine." 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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X  HEAR  the  storm  that  It  comes. 

She  comes  in  the  smell  of  the  air  of  my  garden. 

She  comes  in  the  wind  that  weaves  in  my  seeds, 

That  weaves  in  my  body  of  eighty-nine  years. 

God,  send  the  rain  to  grow  up  my  plants 

The  wind  she  comes  harder. 

She  brings  darkness  and  sadness. 

This  rain  does  no  good  to  my  lonely  plantings. 

I  pray  with  my  hands;  I  go  to  the  saints. 

I  am  bad  as  the  beetles  that  eat  the  green  life. 

Punishment  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  storm. 

My  dead  wife,   Maria,  cries  Into  my  ribs. 

God,    pity,    pity!    Forget  me    my   evil. 

The  wind  brings  the  salt  from  the  arms  of  the  oce. 

She  feeds  to  the  gardens  this  crazy  food, 

And  kills  them  all  yellow,  all  dying  In  yellow. 

My  presents  to  God  are  crazy  with  salt. 

To  be  eaten   by  sun  after  the  rain. 

Ah,   poor  me,    Manuel,   the  gardener. 

Swallows  the  salt  of  my  poor  little  plants. 

God,   pity,   pity,  forget  me  my  evil. 
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J.  IRED  tan  gulls  struggle  back  to  their  deadv/ashed  is'and; 
Feeble,  feeble  gulls,  poorly  mewing 
Over  lonely  scattered  hulls  on  the  baffled  sand 
That  wait  in  awkward  postures  to  be  claimed, 
And  are  claimed   by  only  the  bending   brush. 
The  great  trees  shudder  their  salt-slaked  leaves 
In  broken  effort  to  cover  their  bleating   breaks. 
And  the  fat  southern  sun  is  innocently  gracious; 
Deaf  to  the  bleached   calls  of  the   beaten    below, 
Blind  to  the  warm  heaves  of  the  dizzy  dead  water, 
And  the  pond  lies  silent  in  the  street 
And  listens. 


SALLY   OBERLIN 
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HE  twitch  of  a  twig  when  there  is  no  breeze;  murky  pseudopodia  of  shadows 
ebbing  and  flowing  indecisively;  a  metal-eyed  bird  shrugging  nearer  on  his  swaying 
branch;  whispered  stories  not  meant  to  be  overheard;  forms  which  have  no  form 
rising  from  the  meadow  mist;  these  are  the  marble  fragments,  the  pebbles,  the  bits 
of  shell,  the  treasures  (and  the  terrors)  of  a  childhood  world.  Not  the  "daily 
bread"  nor  the  soft  bed's  sleep  do  we  remember;  the  infant  mind  saves  those  things 
strange  to  it,  and  little  more.  When  man  is  young,  imagination,  too,  is  young  and 
fresh.  Impressions  come  in  technicolor  then,  in  vague  and  filmy  images  that  dim 
reality.  These  fantasies  are  framed  and  put  away,  each  in  its  separate  place,  each 
one  a  bit  of  colored  thread  set  in  the  tapestry  of  memory.  One  sits  alone  at  work, 
in  contemplation,  eyes  fixed  on  green  leaves  gently  groping  at  the  window;  some- 
thing comes,  like  dust  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight,  filtering  into  the  mind.  Not  memory, 
for  memory  is  certainly  true  or  false;  this  Something  is  less  than  thought,  more  than 
sensation.  It  is  one  of  the  fragments  poking  at  the  heart.  One  of  the  colored 
threads  has  found  its  complement  and  stirs  the  tapestry  with  a  childhood  breath. 
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BRAMBLER  BROWSINGS 

Since  the  day  we  walked  into  the  Bookstore  to  buy  the  texts  and  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  present  semester  and  found  that  the  entire  community  was  planning  to  j 
adopt  the  Saturday  Review  Reader  No.  2  as  a  project  for  the  year,  it  has  been  J 
obvious  that  the  book  is  becoming  part  of  the  College.   Whether  we  have  already  I 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  absorbed  those  articles  that  were  most  interesting  to 
us,  stopped  with  Ashley  Montague's  The  Natural  Superiority  of  Women,  or  are 
still  using  it  as  bookcase  decoration  until  time  permits  a  chance  to  open  the  book, 
we  have,  and  are  interested  in  it.  Norman  Cousins'  lecture,  as  well  as  the  other  lec- 
tures we  have  heard  seem  to  supplement  and  apply  to  the  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Review  Reader,  and  the  Community  will  profit  and  be  stimulated  if  it  puts  any 
interest  at  all  into  reading  the  book. 

Harrison  Smith,  the  president  of  the  Saturday  Review  states,  in  the  preface  of 
the  Reader  the  purpose  of  the  book,  and  describes  the  reasons  for  the  "deliberate 
breadth  of  subject  matter."  There  are  twenty-four  articles,  arranged  into  seven 
categories  of  interest,  such  as  Ideas,  People,  The  World,  Books  and  others.  The 
authors  of  these  articles  are  qualified  and  prominent  people  of  today.  The  articles, 
themselves,  are  controversial,  illustrative  and  should  prove  worthwhile  to  any 
American  reader. 

Of  special  interest  to  The  Brambler  are  those  articles  that  deal  with  writing, 
Harold  Strauss,  in  his  The  Illiterate  American  Writer  argues  that  American  writers 
are  unqualified  to  write  for  public  consumption.  They  know  little  about  literature, 
less  about  the  qualifications  of  good,  ambitious  authors,  and  lack  the  moral,  artistic 
and  emotional  courage  necessary  in  a  good  writer.  They  ignore  the  classics,  the 
great  books  of  the  past,  and  the  technical  lessons  that  these  books  teach. 

Mr.  Strauss  gives  the  American  writer  a  verbal  spanking  and  gives  the  reader 
a  clue  as  to  what  he  is  getting  as  reading  material,  and  what  he  deserves. 

Another  article  of  interest  is  Henry  Steele  Commager's,  When  Majors  Wrote 
for  Minors.  In  this  article,  he,  also,  deplores  the  present  literary  trends  especially 
as  they  concern  books  that  interest  children.  The  great  writer  of  yesterday,  he  says, 
wrote  not  only  for  the  mature  mind,  but  also  for  the  child.  Whether  intended  or 
not,  there  was  a  constant  awareness  of  the  claims  of  the  young,  and  this  showed  up 
in  the  literature  that  came  out  of  the  English  and  America  writers  of  the  past.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  Ivanhoe  and  ]ane  Eyre,  the  children  have 
completely  adopted  an  adult  book,  disregarded  what  they  do  not  understand,  and 
thus  caused  the  book  to  become  a  part  of  childhood  recollection. 

Mr.  Commager  begs  for  better  children's  books  and  greater  interest  in 
children  than  is  now  shown  by  America's  authors. 

The  Saturday  Review  Reader  contains  these  and  other  articles  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Review.  It  contains  character  sketches  about  interesting 
people,  explanations  of  interesting  things,  and  arguments  for  and  against  topics  that 
are  foremost  in  our  minds  today.  It  is  bound  to  broaden  the  scope  of  interest  of 
those  who  take  time  to  read  the  book,  and  to  encourage  the  readers  to  better  in- 
formed discussions  of  the  world  and  what  it  is  interested  in  today. 
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SALLY  OBERLIN 


A  >Vord,  Two  Words 

"Perhaps  I  could  have  saved  him,  with  only  a  word,  two  words,  out  of  my  mouth. 
Perhaps  I  could  have  saved  us  all.   But  I  never  spoke  them."* 

X.  WONDER  about  it  now.  I  wonder  if  it  really  happened  or  if  I  imagined  it  or  if 
it  was  something  that  got  twisted  in  my  mind  and  seemed  more  important  than  it 
really  was.   Everything  else  is  clear  except  that  one  thing. 

Kitty  was  mad  at  me  for  dancing  with  Verna  Sanders.  Whenever  we  went  to  a 
party  she  got  mad  at  me  for  something,  and  that  night  was  worse  than  usual. 
She  was  in  a  rotten  mood  when  we  left  home,  and  we  didn't  speak  to  each  other  on 
the  way  to  the  Miller's.  When  we  got  there  I  headed  straight  for  the  bar  and  that 
made  her  mad  and  then  I  danced  with  Verna,  and  Kitty  avoided  me  the  rest  of  the 
night.  I  finally  sat  down  in  a  chair  in  the  corner  and  let  the  whiskey  calm  me  down. 
It  felt  good  to  relax  and  listen  to  people  talking  and  laughing.  I  still  remember 
the  way  Kitty  was  flirting  with  that  fat-faced  cousin  of  Peg's,  but  I  knew  she  was 
just  doing  it  out  of  spite  and  it  didn't  bother  me.  Helen  Wagner  and  a  woman  I 
hadn't  seen  before  were  having  one  of  those  polite  conversations  where  each  one 
compliments  the  other  and  doesn't  mean  any  of  it.  Helen  is  an  expert  at  pretending 
to  admire  a  dress  and  figuring  out  just  how  much,  or  how  little,  it  cost.  Anyway, 
everyone  was  having  a  good  time  and  I  was  having  a  good  time  watching  them  and 
it  seemed  like  one  of  the  best  parties  we'd  ever  been  to. 

I  guess  it  was  about  midnight  when  Verna  yelled  to  Joe  Miller  that  someone 
was  knocking  on  the  front  door.  The  party  was  noisy,  and  I  probably  wouldn't  have 
heard  her  if  I  hadn't  been  sitting  near  the  door.  No  one  else  paid  any  attention. 
Joe  opened  the  door  and  there  stood  a  shabby-looking  guy  in  an  old  suit  that  had 
mud  or  something  spattered  on  it.  He  looked  like  a  tramp,  and  I  thought  it  was 
a  funny  time  of  night  for  a  tramp  to  be  ringing  doorbells.  Some  of  the  crowd  must 
have  heard  Joe  talking  to  him,  because  it  seemed  as  if  the  room  got  quiet  all  at  once 
and  everyone  was  looking  at  the  man  in  the  doorway.  When  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  deep  and  soft  and  reminded  me  of  my  father's,  but  there  was  a  quality  in  it 
that  was  different. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  place  to  rest.  My  children  have  shut  me  out."  Someone  in  the 
back  of  the  room  laughed,  but  I  felt  sort  of  sorry  for  the  poor  guy.  Not  that  I 
would  have  wanted  a  tramp  to  sleep  in  MY  house,  of  course.  Joe  evidently  felt  the 
same  way,  because  he  said,  very  apologetically,  that  he  didn't  have  any  room  and  the 
stranger  would  have  to  try  somewhere  else.  The  man  looked  at  Joe  and  the  rest  of 
us  with  a  half-sad,  half -pitying  expression  that  seemed  out  of  place  on  the  face  of  a 
tramp,  and  then  he  apologized  again  for  intruding.  I  remember  his  exact  words 

(Continued  on  page  21) 

*Alan  Paton,  Too  Late  the  Phalarope,  p  1 
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SUSANNA  BERNARD 

I 


The  Green  Corn  Gleaming 


Wa 


ALLACE  Stevens  is  a  philosophical  poet.  His  poetry  is  centered  on  the  I 
question  of  truth  and  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  or  artist,  in  relation  to  that  truth.  ; 
He  says  that  a  poet  should  "help  people  live  their  lives,  giving  life  whatever : 
savor  it  possesses"  by  showing  the  interrelation  of  reality  and  imagination.  "The  j 
poem  refreshes  life  so  that  we  share/  For  a  moment  the  first  idea  ,  ."  The  poet  is  I 
especially  able  to  do  this  because  he  is  more  sensitive  to  experience  and  because  his ; 
imagination  is  more  keen  than  that  of  the  inartistic.  He  has  "the  power  to  abstract ' 
himself  and  withdraw  with  him  into  his  abstraction  .  .  .  reality,  by  placing  it  in  his  | 
imagination."   The  measure  of  a  poet — is  his  ability  to  abstract  himself." 

Poetry  is  what  Mr.  Stevens  calls  the  "supreme  fiction"  of  life.  It  is  truth,] 
created  within  the  poet  from  experience,  the  poet  being  a  unifier  of  reality  and  | 
imagination.  ("Imagination"  is  used  not  as  fantasy,  but  as  intelligence).  Poetry; 
is  an  "unofficial  view  of  being,"  "the  triumph  of  contemplation."  Notes  On  A  ' 
Supreme  Fiction,  a  collection  of  Stevens'  poetry,  is  divided  into  three  sections,  that ' 
are  three  qualities  of  supreme  fiction.  First,  it  is  abstract,  that  is,  it  is  created  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  "It  must  be  visible  or  invisible/  Invisible  or  visible  or : 
both:/  A  seeing  and  unseeing  in  the  eye."  And,  second,  it  must  be  interesting — ; 
"To  speak  of  joy  and  to  sing  of  it,  borne  on/  The  shoulders  of  joyous  men,  to  feel  \ 
the  heart/  That  is  the  common,  the  bravest  fundament."  Last,  it  must  change,  I 
because  truth  changes.  It  is  dynamic.  "The  honey  of  heaven  may  or  may  notl 
come/  But  that  of  earth  both  comes  and  goes  at  once."  There  is  no  absolute,  static' 
truth.  Only  ideas  remain,  ideas  that  vary  but  have  an  inherent  and  similar  part  that  I 
unites  some  of  them,  for  instance  ideas  of  beauty,  or  of  goodness.  Stevens  writes  in  ] 
Peter  Quince  At  The  Clavier,  "Beauty  is  momentary  in  the  mind"  then,  "The  body 
dies;  the  body's  beauty  lives"  and,  last,  "Now  in  its  immortality,  it  plays/  On  the| 
clear  viol  of  (her)  memory/  And  makes  a  constant  sacrement  of  praise."  Sus- 
anna's body  dies  but  the  idea,  the  beauty,  lives.  Since  truth  is  in  flux  the  truth  of  a ; 
poem  today  is  not  the  truth  of  tomorrow;  it  is  only  a  momentary  focus  on  truth. , 
Truth  shifts  with  the  individual,  too.  Reality  for  each  person  is  the  reality  in  his' 
life,  which  he  realizes  through  sense  experience  and  imagination.  'Your  world  is: 
you.   I  am  my  world."  j 

Morality  in  Stevens'  poetry  is  implied  rather  than  explicit.  It  is  in  the  over-! 
tones  of  his  themes.  It  is  the  obligation  of  each  person  to  do  his  best  in  realizing' 
the  truth,  and  not  to  slip  into  mediocrity  as  did  "C  The  Clown,"  who  discovered 
truth  but  could  not  resist  slipping  back  into  conventionality.  Each  person  must  try 
to  see  through  the  complication  of  human  imperfection.  Truth  is  plain.  It  is  we 
who  made  it  superficially  ornate.  "The  day  itself/  Is  simplified:  a  bowl  of  white/ 
Cold,  a  cold  porcelain,  low  and  round/  With  nothing  more  than  the  carnations 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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NANCY  CLAPP 


Les  Preludes 
or 
Les  Apresludes 


w> 


HAT  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
death  strikes  the  first  solemn  note?  Love  is  the  magic  dawn  of  every  existence;  but 
where  is  the  life  in  which  the  first  enjoyment  of  bliss  is  not  dispelled  by  some 
tempest;  its  illusions  scattered  as  by  some  fatal  breath;  its  altar  consumed  as  by  a 
thunderbolt?  What  soul,  thus  cruelly  hurt,  but  seeks  to  repose  with  its  memories 
in  the  sweet  calm  of  a  pastoral  life?  Yet  no  man  is  content  to  resign  himself  for 
long  to  mild,  beneficent  charms  of  Nature,  and  when  the  trumpet  gives  the  alarm  he 
hastens  to  the  post  of  danger,  on  whatever  field  he  may  be  called  to  fight,  so  that 
once  more  he  may  find  in  action  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  possession 
of  all  his  powers." 

Note:  This  essay  was  written  after  reading  the  short  story,  Edward 
The  Conqueror,  in  the  October,  1954,  New  Yorker,  in  which  Lis2t  was 
reincarnated  as  a  cat. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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SHIRLEY  McCALLUM 


Shackles  of  Paper 


I 


N  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  world  was  rocked  by  an  event  which 
brought  joy  to  the  peoples  of  that  era.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  first  English 
newspaper  was  printed.  Many  people  of  our  enlightened  age  look  upon  this  event 
as  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  Little  do  they  realize  the  strength  of  the  shackles 
that  can  be  made  from  a  piece  of  newsprint. 

We  have  become  slaves  to  those  few  sheets  of  paper  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
and  from  side  to  side  with  nothing  but  ink.  Each  morning,  after  braving  the 
shock  of  the  coldness  of  the  world  in  comparison  to  the  warmth  of  the  blankets, 
and  after  raising  our  incredibly  low  visibility  with  a  few  cold  aqueous  splashes, 
we  face  the  first  trial  of  the  infant  day — ^getting  the  newspaper.  With  a  quick 
glance  up  and  down  the  street  to  make  sure  of  the  "all  clear,"  we,  still  in  our 
inappropriate  garb,  progress  slowly  toward  that  heaven-sent  docimient  with  a 
prayer  on  our  lips  that  the  milkman  will  not  choose  this  inopportune  time  to 
leave  his  daily  delivery  or  that  King  Aeolus,  seized  by  a  sudden  yearning  for 
mischief,  will  not  scatter  the  sought  for  sheets  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  lawn. 

Once  captured,  without  mishap,  we  hope,  the  paper  begins  its  daily  journey. 
Instead  of  pleasant  words  and  courteous  conversations,  the  first  words  of  the  day 
are  "Gimmie  the  funnies.  Dad.'  'or  "May  I  have  the  society  page.  Dear?"  At  'the 
breakfast  table,  along  with  the  ticking  of  the  toaster,  can  be  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
newspaper,  an  occasional  chuckle  from  the  member  of  the  family  who  is  indulging 
in  the  escapades  of  Dagwood  and  Donald  Duck,  and  low  unintelligible  mutterings 
of  criticism  concerning  everything  from  the  latest  happenings  in  the  White  House 
to  the  most  recent  actions  of  the  county  commissioner.  The  worries  of  the  day  have 
begun. 

The  daily  paper,  in  an  attempt  to  enlighten  us,  only  arouses  false  fears  in  us 
and  presents  us  with  problems.  When  we  see  two-inch  headlines  announcing  that 
the  enemy  has  attacked  a  small  island  that  is  a  million  miles  from  nowhere,  we 
immediately  start  to  worry.  Those  of  us  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  provide 
a  safe,  bomb-proof  place  for  the  use  of  their  family  and  a  few  select  neighbors 
since  they  are  sure  of  an  enemy  attack  within  a  few  days.  The  following  day  they 
rush  to  the  newsstand  to  learn  about  the  most  recent  happenings  concerning  the 
incident  of  the  ill-fated  island  only  to  find,  after  their  purchase,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake.  They  can  breathe  more  easily  now,  but  their  resentment 
mounts  for  that  night's  sleep  that  they  lost  while  tormented  by  their  groundless 
fears. 

Those  of  us  who  are  less  interested  in  the  problems  of  world  concern  and  who 
prefer  to  direct  our  attention  to  domestic  matters  can  find  a  wealth  of  information 

(Cont'mued  on  page  24) 
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God's  Country  and  Mine 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Mr.  Barzun  does  not  neglect  our  churches;  "I  confess  to  being  equally  baffled 
by  GOD'S  OMNIPOTENCE  A  PURE  ACT  OF  LOVE  and  by  JOINING 
CHURCH  LIKENED  TO  TAKING  GOLF  STANCE— REQUIRES  FOLLOW 
THROUGH.  He  mocks  our  language  trouble  in  advertisement,  the  "guff 
stream,"  "one  has  to  repeat  a  Non  Credo  to  escape  the  contagion  of  folly  and 
falsehood:  'I  don't  believe  that  soft  shades  of  broadcloth  worn  with  an  exciting  new 
tie  will  counteract  my  city  pallor;  I  don't  believe  that  Miss  Iphigene  Brown  of 
2421  Pampluna  Avenue  had  written  in  of  her  own  free  will  about  the  new  deter- 
gent Scrut;  I  don't  believe  that  I  need  a  Super- Jumbo  Paratomic  Garment  bag;  I 
don't  believe  that  cornflakes  and  marshmallows  baked  together  would  make  my 
wife  a  popular  hostess;  I  don't  believe  that  as  an  Old  Master  proudly  signed  his 
work,  so  does  a  manufacturer  put  his  name  on  a  tin  can." 

God's  Country  and  hime  is  a  wise  and  witty  book.  It  is  provocative,  and 
healthy  for  us  in  times  when  foreign  policy  and  international  character  are  so 
emphasized  that  national  introspection  is  considered  as  a  pastime,  rather  than  as  a 
necessary  business.  It  is  a  sound  book,  too,  for  peoples  outside  of  our  country. 

Let  us  all  understand  that  "Some  of  our  unlovely  traits  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Emancipation  emancipates  and  what  is  let  out  is  not  always  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  or  Patience  sitting  on  her  monument.  We  are  brash  and  make 
much  noise  on  this  windy  continent,  talking  as  we  do  all  at  once  in  a  hundred 
tongues.  But  so  must  it  seem  to  any  well-placed  observer  over  any  comparable 
portion  of  the  planet.  We  are  not  seemly,  because  we  are  less  a  nation  of  classes 
than  a  people  of  peoples."  Editor 

Student  Abroad 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

formed  the  habit  of  reading  at  least  two  newspapers  a  day  in  order  to  be  able  to 
converse  on  politics  at  coffee  parties,  and  I  discovered  that  such  reading  was  a  defi- 
nite asset. 

On  Anglo-American  relations  at  this  point,  we  assured  our  friends  that  most 
American  students  were  serious-minded,  and  they  admired  our  clothes  and  our 
success  in  having  dates  for  every  dance. 

When  March  came,  we  went  to  Italy  for  spring  vacation,  and  this  was  to  be  our 
first  contact  with  Americans  for  some  time.  It  seemed  natural  for  us,  as  students, 
to  try  to  make  the  trip  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Well  inured  to  the  lack  of  "comforts" 
which  we  had  first  deplored,  we  traveled  third  class,  stayed  in  cheap  hotels  and 
student  pensiones,  and  found  our  way  to  monuments  and  galleries  via  guide  E>ooks 
and  street  cars,  taking  a  taxi  only  if  we  got  into  difficulty.  Often  we  saw  American 
tourists — in  neat  little  groups — led  about  by  a  guide.  "How  wealthy  they  look" 
we  would  think  at  first,  but  a  few  moments'  conversation  would  reveal  that  they 
were  in  approximately  the  same  income  bracket  as  our  own  families,  and  we  would 
explain  our  reaction  by  telling  ourselves  we  were  students,  of  course.  We  began 
to  analyze  the  American  tourist,  and,  if  we  weren't  pleased  with  the  result,  we 
would  class  them  as  a  breed  apart — not  an  ordinary  American. 
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"This  is  one  of  Michelangelo's  first  works  ..." 

""Hey,  mister,  is  there  any  place  around  here  to  get  ice  water?" 

".  .  .  notice  the  .  .  ." 

"And  have  you  been  to  that  fabulous  night  club  in  Rome?" 

".  .  .  and  so  we  leave  Michelangelo." 

"'Now  what  was  the  name  of  this  gallery  again?" 

Yes,  perhaps  he  wasn't  an  ordinary  American  tourist,  but  he  was  only  one  of 
many  like  him  that  I  saw  and  heard.  There  must  have  been  charming  and  well- 
mannered  ones  I  didn't  meet,  but  how  many  Italians  didn't  meet  them  either  ? 

I  was  happy  to  get  back  to  England;  I  didn't  recall  ever  having  met  so  many 
unpleasant  Americans  before — I  was  soon  to  learn  why.  It  hadn't  been  tourist 
season  before.  After  our  return,  our  gripe  sessions  just  about  disappeared;  the 
English  were  delightful  when  compared  with  some  of  the  tourists  we  met.  But  we 
still  didn't  admit  that  we  had  anything  in  common  with  these  tourists,  especially 
the  unpleasant,  "uncultured"  ones,  who  were  a  breed  apart.  Everyone  did  seem 
to  like  us,  and  would  tell  us  in  confidence  that  they  liked  our  politeness,  our  ability 
to  look  well,  to  make  interesting  light  conversation.  "Yet,"  they  would  add,  "'you 
aren't  like  so  many  American  girls,  who  seem  to  be  primarily  interested  in  clothes 
and  parties  and  men.  There  is  something  underneath,  after  all." 

And  we  would  be  pleased  with  ourselves  and  answer  "and  that's  what  most 
Americans  are  like,"  and  in  friendship  we  taught  them  a  little  about  clothes  and 
the  art  of  small  talk,  and  quite  unconsciously,  I  think,  continued  to  develop  our 
own  interest  in  other  things. 

It  was  in  April,  I  believe,  that  I  was  traveling  from  London  up  to  Edinburgh 
on  the  train,  and  went  into  the  dining  car  to  have  tea,  a  British  custom  which  I 
had  adopted  with  great  delight.  I  was  sitting  by  myself  at  a  small  table  for  two, 
when  an  American  woman  came  into  the  car,  and  asked  if  the  seat  beside  me  were 
taken.  Happy  to  see  another  American,  I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  began  con- 
sation  at  once. 

"Are  you  going  far?" 

"To  Edinburgh  and  then  to  Ireland.  My  husband  and  I  are  touring  Britain." 

"How  delightful!    And  are  you  enjoying  yourselves?" 

"No,  it's  been  just  dreadful.  We  aren't  impressed  with  England  at  all.  The 
service  has  been  terrible,  our  hotels  rotten,  and  I  find  the  English  such  rude  peo- 
ple. The  bathrooms  are  shocking,  and  when  you  make  a  complaint,  they  don't  do 
anything  at  all.   We  really  will  be  glad  to  leave." 

I  thought  about  this  a  moment,  and  then  she  went  on,  ""And  the  prices  they 
charge!  Four  dollars  a  night  for  a  double  room  and  it  didn't  even  have  twin  beds. 
We  understood  that  things  were  supposed  to  be  cheap  here." 

She  continued  that  they'd  been  there  a  week,  and  I  concluded  that  perhaps  she 
had  had  some  bad  luck.  Remembering  our  experience  of  telling  our  gripes  to  each 
other,  I  suggested  what  I  could  to  help  her  out,  and  explained  that  if  she  could 
"bear  with"  a  few  discomforts,  there  was  really  much  that  she  would  enjoy.  Think- 
ing that  perhaps  she'd  made  an  unfortunate  choice  of  hotels,  I  recommended  a  few, 
and  quoted  the  prices  in  dollars,  and  cents.  The  conversation,  by  now,  had  lasted 
about  a  half  hour,  with  other  references  to  the  United  States.  I  shall  never  forget 
her  next  comment: 
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"Why,  dearie,  you  sound  as  if  you've  been  to  the  United  States!  Did  you  go 
there  on  a  vacation?" 

I  was  hterally  speechless  for  a  few  minutes  before  I  could  manage  to  stammer 
that  I  was  an  American;  fortunately  for  my  own  good  manners,  she  left  shortly  after 
this,  and  I  sat  thinking  about  it. 

"So  she  thought  I  was  English.  She  complained  of  everything  she  didn't  like, 
to  her  host,  really.  Just  another  tourist.  But  why  did  she  think  me  Enghsh  after  a 
half  hour's  conversation?  My  accent?  No,  impossible." 

I  looked  at  myself,  cleanly  and  sensibly  dressed  in  an  old  suit,  having  walked 
six  blocks  to  the  train  station  carrying  my  suitcase,  and  seeing  no  reason  to  do  it 
in  heels.    "Had  I  changed?" 

My  mind  went  back  to  my  own  first  week  in  London,  when  t^'o  of  us  had 
made  reservations  for  a  week  at  a  trust  house  recommended  by  a  former  exchange 
student.  We  hadn't  liked  it;  there  was  no  elevator;  the  bath  was  not  only  not 
private,  but  very  old-fashioned;  most  of  all,  I  hated  walking  four  steep  flights  of 
stairs  to  my  room;  altogether,  it  seemed  very  dreary,  so  after  two  days  we  moved 
to  a  more  comfortable,  but  more  expensive  hotel.  It  was  then — on  remembering 
this  incident — that  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  maybe  after  all,  there  was  a  marked 
similarity  between  myself  and  the  American  tourist. 

These  experiences,  of  course,  are  unique  in  many  ways,  because  I  was  a  student. 
Even  as  a  student,  there  were  unusual  influencing  circumstances.  I  was  fortunate 
to  come  into  contact  with  many  broadminded  people,  and  being  fairly  young,  we 
didn't  find  so  much  difficulty  in  adapting  ourselves  to  each  other's  differences.  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the  situation  as  American,  and  almost,  at  the  end, 
as  British.  From  this  vantage  point,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  perhaps  they  do  have 
some  basis  for  their  criticisms  of  Americans.  British  students  say  they  find  Ameri- 
can students  somewhat  shallow  at  times.  Well,  what  had  we  criticized  at  first? 
The  girls — their  lack  of  surface  polish,  their  appearance,  although  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  not  to  mention  it.  What  was  there  to  dislike  about  St.  Andrews?  Lack 
of  what  we  considered  the  necessary  luxuries,  and  if  we  hadn't  been  prepared  to 
expect  this,  it  might  have  bothered  us  more  than  it  did.  The  third  criticism  of 
Americans — a  tendency  to  criticize  overly  much  those  things  "not  American,"  we 
avoided  because  we  had  each  other.  Even  academically  speaking,  we  had  to  learn 
the  art  of  enjoying  the  intellect. 

These  were  the  attitudes  I  met  as  a  student;  I  hope  I  haven't  given  the  impres- 
sion they  were  all  unfavorable.  To  the  contrary,  practically  everyone  I  met  seemed 
to  want  to  come  to  America. 

"What  wonderful  things  you  have  there,"  and  said  in  admiration,  not  in  envy. 

"How  lucky  you  are.  You  can  buy  so  many  things — clothes,  dishwashers,  cars. 
How  happy  you  must  be!" 

And  they  were  proud  to  know  someone  from  a  country  so  wealthy  and  so  fortu- 
nate, and  even  more  than  that,  often  held  Americans  in  awe — if  given  the  chance. 

I  recall  a  man  we  were  sharing  a  compartment  with  on  a  train  going  through 
Italy.  He  spoke  a  little  English,  and  with  the  help  of  our  phrase  books,  we  spoke  a 
little  Italian.  When  he  learned  that  we  were  Americans,  he  spoke  with  great  ad- 
miration of  the  wonders  of  our  country,  and  told  us  of  a  possession  of  his — his 
tone  expressing  his  pride  in  it. 

"Mah  day  en  oosa,"  was  his  superb  summary. 
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(We  searched  quickly  through  our  phrase  books  but  with  no  success.) 

"Mah  day  en  oosa,"  he  repeated,  with  emphasis  as  if  we  should  understand. 

We  didn't,  so  he  got  down  his  suitcase,  opened  it,  and  took  out  an  electric 
ra2or.  Giving  it  to  us,  he  again  repeated  the  puzzling  phrase,  and  pointed  to  the 
words,  "Made  in  U.S.A." 

This  is  the  spirit  that  can  be  found  in  many  countries.  American  movies  are 
very  popular,  children  play  "cowboy  and  sheriff,"  students  long  to  come  here,  and 
older  people  to  hear  about  the  wonders  of  the  country.  Hotel  managers  point  out 
that  this  new  wing  or  addition  was  possible  because  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

America  is  rich  and  powerful,  it  is  agreed,  usually  in  admiration,  as  if  it  were 
fortunate  that  we  were  rich  and  powerful. 

I  think  perhaps  the  English  article  was  right,  that  a  nation  so  rich  and  powerful 
with  a  people  also  rich — does  not  have  much  chance  for  being  liked.  We  do  have 
a  choice  though,  of  being  rich,  powerful  and  respected,  not  only  as  a  political 
power,  but  as  a  people,  or  of  being  rich,  powerful,  and  not  so  respected. 


Carmine 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

She  hadn't  looked  at  him  again.  He  guessed  she  wasn't  going  to  get  mad  this 
time,  so  he  turned  and  went  out. 

The  stairs  up  to  the  classroom  were  dusty.  He  stopped  a  moment  and  stuck 
one  finger  in  the  corner  of  a  step.  He  licked  the  finger.  "Dust  tastes  blacker  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  even  though  it's  grey,"  he  thought.  "Maybe  it  tastes 
black  because  it's  so  soft." 

He  sat  down  on  the  stairs.  Now  he  could  see  things  up  and  down  and  no  one 
could  see  him  because  it  was  dark  in  the  middle.  If  they  could,  the  ones  on  the 
bottom  could  only  see  him  up,  and  the  ones  on  top  could  only  see  him  down.  He 
could  see  both  ways. 

No  one  would  miss  him  yet,  he  decided.  They  would  think  Miss  Tayloe  made  him 
sit  in  her  office  for  awhile.  He  could  sit  here  all  afternoon  and  they  would  think, 
maybe,  that  he  was  sent  home.  They  were  going  to  the  gym  in  a  little  while, 
though,  and  then  they  would  find  him  here.  He  better  go  up  and  draw  pictures, 
he  guessed.  "It  don't  matter  anyway  since  Mother  probably  wouldn't  pay  no  at- 
tention to  pictures." 

He  wondered  what  he  would  have  said  if  Miss  Tayloe  had  asked  him  why  he 
was  sitting  in  the  window.  Suppose  he  had  said:  "Cause  I  felt  like  I  could  tell  peo- 
ple what  to  do  when  I'm  up  there."  Little  boys  didn't  tell  people  what  to  do 
unless  they  could  make  them  do  it.  If  he  was  big,  like  the  Henry  Street  Diamonds, 
he  could  make  them.    He  could  beat  people  up. 

The  Diamonds  let  him  carry  notes  and  buy  cigarettes  for  them.  Teacher  never 
let  him  carry  notes,  because  he  was  always  so  bad,  like  when  he  hit  Victor,  this 
morning  or  when  he  opened  up  hydrants.  He  was  bad  when  he  didn't  even 
know  it. 

He  stood  up  and  brushed  off  his  pants.  "I  better  go  up  now,"  he  thought. 
"Teacher  always  gives  me  another  chance  when  I  come'back  from  Miss  Tayloe's 
office.   She'll  let  me  wash  out  the  paint  jars." 
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A  Word.  Two  Words 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

because  they  seemed  strange,  tcK).  He  said,  "Forgive  me,  my  son,  if  you  have  no 
room,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do."  The  room  was  quiet  for  a  minute  after  Joe 
closed  the  door.  Then  Verna  came  out  with  one  of  her  remarks,  something  about 
the  bum's  fleas,  and  the  party  was  roUing  again. 

Later,  when  Kitty  and  I  were  driving  home,  I  started  thinking  about  the  tramp 
and  wondering  why  he  had  been  in  that  neighborhood  so  late  at  night.  Kitty  was 
evidently  thinking  about  him,  too,  because  she  suddenly  laughed  and  said,  "Darling, 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  as  funny  as  that  bum  with  his  bushy  beard?"  And  sud- 
denly I  could  hear  his  voice  saying  "my  son,"  and  I  knew  who  he  had  been,  and  I 
saw  all  of  it — the  tears  on  Mary's  face,  and  the  black  storm  that  punished  them 
then,  and  the  blindness  that  punishes  us  now. 


The  Green  Corn  Gleaming 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

there"  but  "...  one  would  want  more,  one  would  need  more/  More  than  a  world 
of  white  and  snowy  scents,"  because  "The  imperfect  is  our  paradise"  .  .  ."is  so  hot 
in  us,"  each  person  must  avoid  clinging  to  the  old  dictates  of  society,  "To  what  had 
been  so  long  composed."  Mrs.  Uruguay,  in  the  poem  om  that  name,  could  not 
understand  that  truth  is  in  simple  experience.  She  mimed  the  aestic  in  hopes  of 
finding  truth  by  conscious  abstinence,  saying,  "I  have  said  no  to  everything,  in 
order  to  get  at  myself./  I  have  wiped  away  moonlight  like  mud,"  not  realizing 
that  in  her  ostentation  she  had  also  wiped  away  truth.  In  this  poem  it  is  the  poor 
young  man,  free  and  unrestrained  by  social  trammel,  "intent  on  the  sun"  and  with 
a  "capable  imagination"  who  is  the  "eventual  victor"  and  who  finds  the  "ultimate 
elegance:  the  imagined  land." 

Simple  experience,  being  a  fundament  of  truth,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Wallace  Stevens'  poetry,  which  like  that  of  Conrad  Aiken,  is  highly  colored  in 
what  Stevens  calls  the  "essential  gaudiness"  of  poetry.  He  is  aware  of  the  relation 
of  the  arts,  writing,  "the  paramount  relation  between  man  and  modern  art  is  simply 
this:  that  in  an  age  in  which  disbelief  is  so  profoundly  prevalent,  or,  if  not  dis- 
belief, indiflPerence  to  questions  of  behef,  poetry  and  painting  and  the  arts  in  gen- 
eral are,  in  their  measure,  a  compensation  for  what  has  been  lost,"  and  this  is  obvious 
in  his  work,  which  shows  a  fine  sympathy  with  music  and  painting.  His  use  of 
sensual  impressions  is  rich  and  rare.  They  are  combined  strikingly:  "Coffee  and 
oranges  in  a  sunny  chair/  And  the  green  freedom  of  a  cockatoo,"  Violets,/  Great 
tufts,  spring  up  from  buried  houses",  "sweet-smelling  virgins,"  "lucious  and 
impeccable  fruit  of  life,"  and  from  the  lovely  Peter  Quince  At  The  Clavier,  "Of  a 
green  evening,  clear  and  warm,/  She  bathed  in  her  still  garden,  while/  The  red- 
eyed  elders,  watching,  felt/  The  basses  of  their  being  throb.  .  ."  The  impressions  are 
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vivid  and  clear  cut  and  impossible  to  read  without  an  extra  sensitivity  to  the  object. 
All  these  sense  pictures  create  a  very  lush,  full  poetry,  the  sense  of  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  looking  and  feeling"  that  Mario  Rossi  was  talking  about.  This  rough 
appeal  is  restrained  and  refined  by  the  exquisite  artistry  of  Stevens'  technique.  I 
do  not  think  it  loses  any  of  the  warmth  and  feeling.  Of  course  in  the  more  ironic 
poetry  there  is  not  such  mellowness.  For  instance,  in  Bethous  Me,  Said  Sparrow 
when  "There  was  such  idiot  minstrelsy  in  rain/  So  many  clappers  going  without 
bells/."  .  .  "ministers  without  minstrelsy"  it  is  mockery.  Stevens  can  be  very  dis- 
tant and  effective  in  his  irony,  and  highly  witty  but,  generally,  his  manner  is  a  little 
detached.  It  is  like  the  works  of  Picasso  in  which  bright  wonderful  colors  are 
outlined  and  refined  by  delicate  penwork.  So  Stevens'  careful  method  sharply 
stencils  the  bright  feelings  of  his  description. 

Mr.  Stevens  writes  in  a  rather  consistent  pattern  of  logic,  that  is,  his  subject  is 
usually  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  and  he  develops  it  by  analogies,  rein- 
forcing his  original  premise.  He  writes  in  his  essay  on  analogies,  "Every  image 
is  the  elaboration  of  a  particular  of  the  subject";  it  is  a  "restatement  of  the  image 
in  the  terms  of  an  attitude."  These  give  "definiteness  and  transcendance"  to  the 
image.  It  is  like  a  fugal  entry  in  which  the  theme  is  played  by  various  instruments 
which  show  the  different  tone  color  possibilities  of  the  theme. 

In  Evening  Without  Angels  the  theme  is  completely  stated  in  the  first  two 
stanzas:  "Why  seraphim  like  lutanists  arranged/  Above  the  trees?  And  why  the 
poet  as/  Eternal  chef  d'orchestre.?"  Why  are  angels  (religious  myth)  necessary  and 
why  demand  such  myth  of  the  poet?  Then,  "Air  is  air"  What  is,  is  and  "It  feels 
good  as  it  is  without  the  giant"  of  philosophy  or  religion.  Now  the  theme  is  fur- 
ther developed,  showing  that  truth  is  truth  and  that  seraphim  and  chef  d'orchestre 
are  not  a  part  of  truth.  "Its  (air's)  vacancy  glitters  around  us  everywhere/  Its 
sounds  are  not  angelic  syllables/  But  our  unfashioned  spirits  realized/  More 
sharply  in  more  furious  selves."  The  realness  of  air  presses  in  on  us.  We  create 
our  own  reality  from  it  and  project  ourselves  into  it.  So  Stevens  continues,  broad- 
ening his  theme  throughout  each  stanza;  "Sad  men  made  angels  of  the  sun." 
Those  who  are  miserable  seek  refuge  in  myth  and  unreality.  They  do  not  want  to 
see  the  truth.  "Let  this  be  clear  that  we  are  men  or  sun/  And  men  of  day  .  .  ." 
Our  reality  comes  to  us  through  the  senses;  "the  great  interests  of  man:/  air  and 
light,  the  joy  of/  having  a  body"  (Rossi).  And  the  last  stanza  beats  in  the  theme, 
"Bare  night/  is  best.  Bare  earth  is  best.  Bare,  bare/  Except  for  our  own  houses 
huddled  low/  .  .  .  Where  the  voice  that  is  in  us  makes  a  true  response/  Where  the 
voice  that  is  great  within  us  rises  up/  As  we  stand  gazing  at  the  rounded  moon."  ^ 

The  texture  of  the  poetry  is  smooth  and  fine,  tending  to  be  musical.  There  is  in 
it  sensitive  perspective.  It  is  careful  and  studied  work  but  not  stilted  or  weak  or 
overworked.  It  is,  rather,  firm  and  supple.  Thus,  when  there  is  the  least  break 
in  the  texture  it  is  especially  noticeable.  The  lines,  "Just  as  my  fingers  on  these 
keys/  Make  music,  so  the  self -same  sounds/  On  my  spirit  make  a  music  too."  Begin 
Peter  Quince  At  The  Clavier  and  the  last  stanza  of  that  part  which  describes  the 
the  elders  says,  "The  basses  of  their  being  throb/  In  witching  chords,  and  their  thin 
blood/  Pulse  pizzicati  of  Hosanna."  The  scratchy  sound  of  witching  is  a  prelude  to 
the  quick  abruptness  of  "Pulse  pizzicati,"  which  is  in  strict  contrast  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem.  In  a  less  obvious  contrast  are  the  lines  "Susanna's  music  touched 
the  bawdy  strings/  Of  those  white  elders"   Here  the  sounds  are  smooth  until 
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"touched"  which  is  hghtly  accented.  Then  the  sound  of  bawdy  is  blunt  and  buffed, 
and  that  of  "strings"  is  smooth  but  shghtly  resisting.  These  are  all  carefully 
worked  out  to  retain  the  original  innuendos. 

Mr.  Stevens  writes  free  verse.  Often  the  last  words  of  consecutive  lines  will 
be  in  light  rhyme  (source  and  paradise,  home  and  groaned,  etc.)  or  some  two  lines 
in  a  stanza  will  rhyme  in  order  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  those  lines.  In  the  first 
stanza  of  LeMo?7ocle  De  Mon  Oncle  the  lines  "Or  was  it  that  I  mocked  myself 
alone .''/  I  wish  that  I  might  be  a  thinking  stone,"  reinforce  the  idea  that  the  speaker 
is  mocking  himself,  rather  than  the  reality  that  he  thinks  he  is  mocking.  The  reader 
feels  that  he  is  a  "thinking  stone,"  that  he  does  not  realize  what  the  way  to  truth  is, 
that  he  speaks  "watery  syllables."  The  rhyming  of  these  lines  makes  them  much 
more  emphatic.  Sometimes  Stevens  rhymes  a  whole  poem,  as  in  part  of  'Peter  Quince 
and  it  is  with  a  definite  purpose.  Here  the  rhyme,  "Soon  with  a  noise  like  tam- 
bourine'/ Came  her  attendant  Byzantines"  gives  a  neat  click  and  lightness  that 
sounds  like  the  "simpering  Byzantines." 

The  rhythm  is  irregular  but  it  tends  to  be  a  talking-meter,  accenting  two 
or  three  syllables  in  a  verse.  This  system  adds  a  nice  ease  and  clarity  to  the  work. 
The  accent  is  never  careless.  It  always  stressed  the  important  words:  "It  feels  good 
as  it  is  •^x'Caout  the  giant."  "Good"  and  "is"  and  "giant'  are  stressed  the  most 
".  .  .  out'  is  less.  Stevens  uses  run  on  lines,  too,  which  add  to  the  fine  continuity 
and  the  graceful  movement  of  the  line. 

The  word  is  especially  important  in  Stevens'  work.  You  notice  the  stanzaic 
division  of  Marianne  Moore's  work,  the  bulkiness  of  Whitman's,  the  allusions  of 
Eliot's  but  in  Stevens',  more  than  in  any  other,  it  is  the  word.  The  right  word  in  the 
right  place  is  essential  to  his  work.  His  word  consciousness  has  something  to  do 
with  his  preoccupation  with  particulars  and  with  his  carefulness.  He  uses  words 
in  different  ways,  with  different  sorts  of  unusualness — obscure  words,  such  as 
episcopus,  fulgurations,  majolica;  old  ones,  such  as  gobblets;  foreign  ones,  such  as 
effendi,  adieu.  Some  are  symbolic — "sun,"  as  fertility,  nature,  truth;  blue  as  back- 
ground of  truth;  moon,  as  imagination,  reflection  of  truth.  He  uses  onamatopoeia, 
such  as  "Ah  de  and  ke-ke  for  the  call  of  the  bird.  And  usually  these  artifices  are 
used  well  and  and  with  discrimination,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  poem. 
When  Stevens  writes  that  the  "glass  would  melt  in  heat"  or  the  "old  Chinese  sat 
titivating,"  or  "A  red  bird  flies  across  the  golden  floor/  It  is  a  red  bird  that  seeks 
out  his  choir/  Among  the  choirs  of  wind  and  wet  and  wing,"  the  sound  of  the 
words,  the  rhythm  and  texture  and  mood  move  together  as  parts  of  a  whole. 

The  ability  to  make  One,  to  marry  diverse  elements  into  a  complete  expression 
of  feeling  is  the  object  of  an  artist.  It  is  the  achievement  of  an  artist.  This  is  the 
art  of  supreme  fiction.  "The  greatest  poverty  is  not  to  live/  In  a  physical  world, 
to  feel  that  one's  desire/  Is  too  difficult  to  tell  from  dispair.  Perhaps,/  After 
death,  the  non-physical  people  in  paradise,/  Itself  non-physical,  may,  by  chance, 
observe/  The  green  corn  gleaming  and  experience/  The  minor  of  what  we  feel." 
Here,  then,  in  Wallace  Stevens'  poetry  is  "the  green  corn  gleaming." 
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Les  Preludes  or  Les  Apreludes 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

This  quotation  is  Liszt's  paraphrase  of  Lamartine  which  appeared  with  the  pub- 
lished score  of  his  symphonic  poem,  "Les  Preludes."  What  did  Liszt  think  when 
first  he  heard  his  work  played  in  a  concert?  Did  he  ever  try  to  tell  anyone  what 
those  thoughts  were?  Was  he  trying  to  tell  Louisa  in  "Edward  The  Conqueror"? 
Would,  or  could  he  ever  try  to  tell  them  to  me  ? 

I  can  see  him  now — a  caracal  lynx  secretly  reviewing  his  patrons  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Stokowski  lifts  his  baton.  Everything  is  quiet.  As  the  baton  falls,  the  watch- 
ing cat  draws  in  a  great  breath.  The  music  starts  in  a  low  register,  and  the  cat  seems 
as  if  he  is  trying  to  join  it  by  crouching  low  and  pulling  his  head  down  and  his 
shoulders  up.  His  ears  lie  flat  against  his  skull.  The  majestic  first  theme  begins, 
and  he  slowly  straightens  up.  His  confidence  increases.  A  graceful,  songlike 
melody  begins  and  he  leans  forward  to  see  if  it  could  possibly  be  as  lovely  this 
time  as  it  was  when  last  he  heard  it.  Thank  God !  Unbelievably,  it  is  even  more 
beautiful.  The  love  theme  progresses.  His  oblique  eyes  close  slightly.  His  body  is 
tense  with  the  unbearable  beauty  flowing  into  his  veins. 

The  tempests  come.  The  passions  of  life  swirl  around  his  head.  He  is  dizzy.  The 
power  of  the  music  is  so  great  that  he  is  almost  compelled  to  run  from  it.  A  sudden 
change  of  tempo  marks  the  return  of  the  love  theme.  He  sighs  deeply  and  relaxes. 
The  calming  music  wanders  through  his  brain — so  soothing,  so  peaceful.  He  can 
smell  the  heady  scent  of  cows  in  pasture  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  music  becomes 
more  restless.  (What  is  on  the  far  side  of  that  distant  mountain  behind  the  barn?) 
He  must  go  and  find  out  for  himself.  He  starts  to  run  towards  it:  the  music  swells. 
He  must  hurry,  but  he  is  tired.  As  he  plods  toward  his  mountain,  he  thinks  the 
thought  of  all  travelers.  "Where  am  I  going.  Why,  why  am  I  going?"  With  the 
music  comes  the  answer.  "Glory  lies  beyond  the  mountain.  Immortality  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea." 

Late  that  night  a  charwoman  found  the  dead  body  of  a  cat  by  the  footlights. 
The  hall  was  empty  and  the  concert  was  over,  but  for  Liszt  the  song  had  just  begun. 


Shackles  of  Paper 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

concerning  the  debate  in  Congress  and  the  decisions  in  the  White  House.  After 
our  hopes  are  aroused  by  the  announcement  covering  two  first  page  columns  that 
prices  have  fallen  one  per  cent,  we  discover  on  the  following  day,  if  we  are  lucky, 
an  article  on  page  five  that  reports  a  two  per  cent  rise.  The  businessman  lives  by 
the  commands  of  the  stock  page.  Stock  up — he  sells;  stock  down — he  buys.  His 
life  is  governed  by  the  undulations  announced  and  predicted  in  the  daily  paper. 
The  comic  fans  are  eager  each  day  to  find  out  the  latest  adventures  of  Little 
Orphan  Annie;  the  sports'  fans  are  brought  to  "second-guessing"  the  game  that 
their  favorite  team  lost;  the  middle-aged  lady,  when  she  sees  her  picture  on  the 
society  page,  is  moved  to  go  out  and  buy  every  copy  of  the  paper  that  she  can, 
either  in  order  to  distribute  the  likeness  among  all  of  her  friends,  or  so  that  no 
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one  will  be  able  to  see  the  picture  that  makes  her  look  ten  years  older  or  ten  pounds 
heavier. 

The  criticisms  in  the  daily  newspaper  can  make  or  break  a  play,  uphold  or  drive 
to  obscurity  an  actor,  musician,  or  writer,  and  get  a  political  candidate  elected  or 
make  his  words  and  promises  valueless.  All  these  things  can  be  done  by  the 
paper  according  to  the  whims  and  judgment  of  the  controlling  person,  and  the 
public  accepts  the  written  word  as  the  truth.  Reporters,  critics,  and  even  editors 
are  only  human  and  are  just  as  fallible  as  the  rest  of  us.  If  the  demos  wish  to 
retain  the  few  powers  that  are  left  to  it,  it  must  make  its  own  decisions  and  not 
become  the  puppet  of  its  servants. 

The  paper  has  become  our  lord  and  master.  It  dictates  our  opinions  and  rules 
our  lives.    It  presents  us  with  the  problems  of  the  world  to  adopt  as  our  own. 

Yet  we  continue  to  read  the  paper  as  diligently  as  though  our  lives  depend  upon 
it.  Each  evening  we  stop  at  the  newsstand  to  make  our  purchase  of  a  paper  which 
echoes  and  re-echoes  the  shouts  and  confusion  of  the  busy  world  around  us.  The 
bus  ride  home  is  not  measured  by  miles,  minutes,  or  even  streets,  but  by  the  number 
of  pages  we  can  complete  in  the  daily  paper.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  is  also 
spent  in  acquiring  such  useful  information  as  is  presented  in  an  article  telling  of 
a  train  wreck  in  Timbuktu  or  announcing  that  a  woman  in  northwest  Alaska  has 
just  given  birth  to  her  twentieth  child,  a  boy.  The  world's  great  books  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  philosophers  take  a  back  seat  when  the  newspaper  appears.  And 
just  try  to  let  a  few  evenings  pass  without  reading  every  piece  of  paper  in  sight. 
It  piles  up  on  a  convenient  chair  and  waits  mockingly  to  capture  our  attention. 
We  can  not  rest  easily  when  we  are  haunted  by  the  thought  of  a  pile  of  unread 
newspapers  waiting  to  steal  our  precious  moments  from  us. 

We  read  one  paper  after  another;  yet  each  day  brings  fifty  more  printed  pages 
to  be  worshipped  by  us.  The  newspapers  steal  our  time  and  our  individuality. 
They  form  our  opinions  and  govern  our  lives.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  daily 
paper.   All  hail,  the  Press ! 
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J.  p.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized  Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE  PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 


Bailey-Spencer  Hardware 

Incorporated 
1014  Main  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


THE  NUT  SHOP 

NUTS  —  PEANUTS  —  CANDY 
PARTY  MINTS 

"Your  Exclusive  Nut  Shop" 

Open    evenings    'til    10:00    o'clock 

713    Main    Street,    Lynchburg 
Phone    2-9877 
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Cashmeres 

hy  "  Dalton" 


exclusive 


at 


V€eUE 


•    JEWELERS 
O    OPTICIANS 
O    JENSEN    GIFTS 


^^ 


S.  O.  FISHER.  INC. 

Tennis  —  Golf  —  Archery 
Athletic  Supplies 


Compliments 
of 

RALPH'S  BEAUTY  SALON 


DALTON'S  JEWELERS 

Phone  5-2366 

Watches  —  Diamonds  —  Silverware 

All    Work   Guaranteed 

613    Main    Street,    Lynchburg,   Va. 


GARY  CHEVROLET,  INC. 

500  Main  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Compliments 
of 

PENNY'S 


Rob    your   piggy, 

Catch    the    bus; 
On    to    the    WHITE   HOUSE, 

Ccme  along  with   us! 
The  steaks  are  juicy. 

The  rolls  are  hot; 
What   you  want 

Is   what   they've   got. 
We've  stuffed  our  tummies, 

Dined    like    queens; 
The  WHITE  HOUSE  is  friendly 

And   within   our   means. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CAFE 
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EDWARDS  MANS  SHOP 

725  Main  Sf.  —  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Dial  2-6733 

Lee  Ha+s  —  Van  Heusen  Shir+s 
McGregor  Sportswear 


IN  LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


tt^  THE    tMOPPING      CENTRE    ^^Jf 


for  COLLEGE  FASHIONS 


How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

71  a  Main  Street 
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Compliments  of 

HAUSER 
OLDSMOBILE 


Use  Your  Charge  Account 
at  THOMPSON'S 


•lMe«tkRct.U.ir«tOC 

"Shoes  "you  love  with  names  you 
know." 


911  Main  Street 
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WE    INVITE 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

to 

Use  Our  Banking   Facilities 

Travelers  Cheques 

Special  Checking   Accounts 

(15  checks  for  $1.00) 

"It's  So  Easy  to  Bank  at  The  Peoples" 

THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

LYNCHBURG.  VIRGINIA 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insnrance  Corporation 
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RETURN  TO  SIMPLICITY 


A 


NEW  YEAR,  a  new  semester,  new  resolutions  (even  if  they  are  the  same 
old  ones  remade),  are  terms  of  optimism.  We  look  forward  to  them  as  a  whole, 
are  generally  hopeful,  and  haven't  yet  begun  to  clutter  them  with  the  day-after- 
day  trivialities  of  which  we  are  aware  in  the  present. 

If  we  could  perceive  a  new  start  in  the  style  of  a  term-paper  outline,  with  the 
present  always  arriving  in  its  A  B  C  categories,  we  would  live  in  organization — 
and  probably  be  bored  to  death.  No  one  actually  can  assume  that  the  little  daily 
occurrences  of  the  future  will  be  happy  or  unhappy,  nor  do  we  think  enough  of 
them  to  consider  them  as  part  of  what  will  come  to  enrich  experience.  It  might, 
however,  be  a  good  idea  to  straighten  out  the  old  habits  a  bit  so  that  the  1955 
present  doesn't  get  tangled  and  dusty,  prematurely,  in  the  uncleaned  closets  of 
1954. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  a  new  start  every  once  in  awhile  is  that 
it  constitutes  a  return  to  simplicity,  as  long  as  one  doesn't  start  over  so  often  that 
it  becomes  more  confusing  than  hanging  on  to  the  mess  achieved  in  the  last  new 
attempt.  This  word  "simplicity,"  as  attributed  to  a  new  start,  carries  with  it  a 
freshness,  in  which  life  can  be  seen  in  clear,  primary  colors  again,  before  it  absorbs 
the  greys  and  secondary  colors  that  complicate  perception  and  understanding. 

Children  see  things  in  a  simpler  and  brighter  light,  at  least  we  believe  them 
to  do  so.  It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember  the  fresh  and  easy  outlook  we  had 
before  we  learned  to  qualify  and  quantify  everything  we  said  and  did,  in  order  to 
emulate  the  complex  outlook  of  a  more  mature  mind.  It  is  not  that  one  should 
advocate  a  return  to  childhood  reasoning,  but  one  could  find  a  refreshing  moment 
or  two  in  looking  at  life  in  the  manner  of  Ruth  Krauss,  the  author  of  "A  Hole 
Is  To  Dig,"  who  (in  her  new  children's  book,  "You  Be  Me  And  I'll  Be  You"), 
defines  love  and  friendship  as: 

"Love  is  when  you  send  postcards 

More  than  to  other  people. 
Love  is  when  they  could  push  you  down  in  the  grass 

And  it  doesn't  even  hurt. 
Love  is  the  same  as  like 

Only  you  spell  them  different 

Only  more  of  the  same  —  sort  of — 
Love  has  more  stuff  in  it! 
Love  is  you  give  them 

a  leg  off  your  gingerbread  man 

No!  Two  legs. 

And  the  head!" 

MiTZI   DjERF 


ANN  WILLIAMS 


KOREAN  MEMORY 


J.  SAW  a  picture  the  other  day  that  really  shook  me  up.  It  was  in  one  of  those 
literary  reviews  that  comes  with  the  comics  on  Sundays.  Now,  I  never  used  to  read 
anything  but  the  funnies  when  the  papers  came.  Figured  that  they  were  the  only 
thing  worth  reading,  just  about.  Since  I  got  back  from  Korea,  though,  I  read  most 
everything  about  what  those  people  in  Washington  are  doing.  What  gripes  me  the 
most  is  when  they  say  that  the  business  in  Korea  wasn't  really  a  war.  Well,  if 
they'd  seen  some  of  the  things  I  saw  while  I  was  over  there — my  best  buddy  had 
a  mortar  land  on  him.  It  messes  a  guy  up,  and  if  that  isn't  war,  then  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  it.   Then  there  was  Chuck  too,  which  gets  back  to  that  picture  I  saw. 

I  was  the  one  that  found  Chuck,  and  I  guess  I  took  more  interest  in  him  than 
anybody.  Not  that  the  rest  of  the  guys  didn't,  but  I  always  felt  more  responsible, 
if  you  get  what  I  mean.  Our  outfit  was  cleaning  up  one  of  those  miserable  little 
villages  after  a  big  drive.  There  wasn't  much  left  of  that  town,  just  a  heap  of 
rubble.  I  was  grubbing  around  what  was  left  of  a  house  looking  for  stray  gooks 
when  I  heard  this  cry.  It  didn't  even  sound  like  a  human  being,  more  like  a  coney 
cries  when  a  weasel  gets  it.  There's  something  about  that  sound — you  never  get 
used  to  it.  It  kind  of  catches  at  something  inside.  Anj^way,  I  started  looking 
around,  cautious  like.  You  never  can  tell  what  those  gooks  will  do.  Something 
moved  over  in  one  corner  and  I  started  over  there  with  my  bayonet  fixed  just  in 
case.  It  was  a  little  yellow  kid  cowering  up  against  the  wall,  and  looking  up  at 
me  with  the  biggest,  saddest  eyes  you  ever  saw.  I  put  that  gun  down  and  picked 
him  up.  He  didn't  weigh  hardly  anything,  just  skin  and  bones,  and  he  was  shaking 
all  over  like  he  was  cold,  though  it  was  summer,  and  it  really  gets  hot  over  there 
in  the  summer.   I  tried  to  talk  to  him,  but  he  just  kept  looking  at  me  and  shaking. 

I  took  him  back  to  the  tent  to  show  to  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  Everybody 
crowded  around  to  get  a  look,  and  I  guess  it  scared  him,  because  he  started  shaking 
again.  He  had  a  right  to  though,  going  through  what  he  had.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  get  him  something  to  eat.  You  never  saw  anybody  eat  the  way  that  kid  did. 
He  couldn't  have  eaten  in  days,  but  the  whole  time  he  kept  looking  around  at  us, 
like  we  were  going  to  take  the  food  away  from  him.  Even  after  he'd  been  around 


for  a  while  he'd  take  food  to  bed  with  him  and  hide  it  under  his  pillow.  He  wasn't 
hungry — he  was  just  making  sure  he'd  have  it  if  anything  happened.  We  never 
could  completely  break  him  of  that. 

We  called  him  Chuck,  because  we  never  did  find  out  who  he  was  or  what  his 
name  had  been.  After  a  while  he  loosened  up.  We  talked  to  him  in  a  mixture  of 
English  and  Korean  and  sign  language,  mostly  sign  language.  We  had  picked  up  a 
few  words  of  the  Korean  and  we  taught  him  some  English,  but  it  never  got  too  far. 
Somebody  got  a  miniature  GI  uniform  for  him.  It  was  almost  perfect,  and  he'd 
strut  about  in  it  like  he  was  the  general  himself.  He  would  come  around  and  start 
giving  orders  in  the  shrillest  voice — we  tavight  him  plenty  of  orders  and  plenty  of 
other  words  that  he  didn't  understand.  Chuck  had  some  personality.  When  he 
found  out  the  things  that  made  us  laugh,  he  would  say  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  then  laugh  himself  sick.  The  guys  got  a  big  charge  out  of  it. 

I  had  a  feeling  after  the  first  month  or  so  that  something  was  wrong  with  him. 
He  didn't  put  on  much  weight  even  though  he  ate  all  the  time,  and  he  coughed  a 
lot.  One  morning  I  found  some  dried  blood  on  his  pillow,  and  then  I  knew  for 
sure  that  he  was  really  sick.  The  medic  looked  at  him  and  said  he  had  T.  B.  and 
had  had  it  for  a  long  time  ...  his  lungs  were  all  shot.  He  said  they'd  have  to  send 
Chuck  to  one  of  those  hospitals  for  war  orphans.  We  knew  it  was  the  best  thing 
for  him  and  that  it  was  his  only  chance,  but  it  was  hard  to  tell  him  goodbye.  None 
of  the  fellows  said  much  after  he  left;  everybody  just  kind  of  sat  around. 

We  moved  again,  and  about  two  months  later  the  doc  came  and  told  me 
that  Chuck  was  dead.  The  stuff  in  his  lungs  had  gone  further  than  anyone 
thought,  and  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  insides  too.  I  had  to  tell  the  rest 
of  the  fellows.  They  sure  took  it  hard — we  thought  a  lot  of  that  kid. 

In  this  picture  I  was  telling  you  about  there's  one  starving  Chinese  that  looks  a 
lot  like  Chuck.  For  a  minute  I  thought  it  was  Chuck,  but  then  I  saw  it  was  just 
the  expression  on  his  face  that  was  the  same.  I  couldn't  stop  looking  at  that  photo- 
graph and  thinking  about  the  other  kid.  He  didn't  have  a  chance.  And  they  say 
that  Korea  wasn't  really  a  war.   It's  funny. 


SUSANNA  BERNARD 


Rapport 

X  OU   know  them — 
The  traveled  young, 
Collecting  in   Europe — 
Lace,  cologne,  cashnnere. 
Wine,  a  stein  of  beer, 
Parlez   Francais  and  a  beret. 
'Switzerland,  isn't  it  grand?" 
En   rapport  with   every  land 
Except  America. 


RUTH  FRAME 

Defend  Me-  FMemdis 


A  HERE  have  been  many  books  and  many  discussions  on  the  mystery,  and  the 
tragedy,  and  the  genius  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet \  but  the  injustice  of  this  play  is 
ignored.  Probably  we  look  too  often  at  the  main  characters  of  a  play  to  really  see 
or  bother  to  understand  the  subordinate  players.  Then  when  one  of  the  secondary 
principals  is  falsely  accused  of  being  a  murderer,  we  not  only  gleefully  accept  the 
accusation  as  the  truth,  but  we  stand  happily  and  blindly  by  while  the  innocent 
man  is  pushed  into  spying  and  attempting  murder  for  his  own  self-preservation. 
We  watch  while  a  madman  threatens  to  kill  our  "damned  villain,"  and  then  think 
it  is  proof  of  our  villain's  guilt  when  he  tries  to  kill  the  madman!  It  is  time  that  we 
had  a  retrial  and  appeal  to  the  higher  court  of  reason.  \X^e  have  listened  to  the 
council  of  the  prosecution  for  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  years.  We  are  ready  for 
the  councils  in  defense  of  King  Claudius  of  Denmark.  Call  the  first  witness. 

The  court  stirs  uneasily  as  the  long  spectral  figure  of  the  first  witness  enters  the 
box  and  is  sworn  in.  He  is  the  Ghost  of  the  murdered  man,  the  late  King  Ham- 
let. The  standard  above  the  Judge's  bench  quivers  visibly  from  the  vibration  of 
the  Ghost's  deep  voice,  which  seems  to  come  metallically  from  his  half  opened 
beaver.  He  is  dressed  in  armor  so  dark  that  the  mail  is  hardly  discernable,  yet  it 
sounds  a  dull  clinking  as  he  answers  the  questions  of  the  Defense  Council. 
Council:  "Are  you  sure  you  were  murdered?" 
Ghost:       "Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is. 

But  this  most  foul,  strange  and  unnatural." 
Council:   "You  say  it  was  an  unnatural  murder.  Just  how  was  it  unnatural.-*" 
Ghost:       ".  .  .  sleeping  within  my  orchard. 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  (he  points  a  trembling  bony  finger 
at  Hamlet),  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  my  cars  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment,  whose  effect 
Holds  such  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  possess 
And  curd,  like  eager  dropping  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood:  so  did  it  mine  .  .  ." 
Council:   "And  you  say  you  were  killed  by  King  Cladius  when  he  poured 

poison  in  your  ears?" 
Ghost:       "Thus  was  I  sleeping  by  a  brother's  hand 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatched." 
Council:   "I   see."     The   lawyer   for   King    Claudius    folds    his   arms    tri- 
umphantly, and  addresses  the  jury  scornfully.    "Gentlemen,  we 


have  here  a  ghost  who,  without  even  the  solidity  of  a  body,  can 
stand  before  us  today  and  say  that  he  is  an  eye-witness  to  a  crime 
that  he  admits  was  commited  while  he  was  asleep!"  The  council 
points  a  gleeful  finger  at  the  ghost.    "You  said,  'Thus  was  I 
sleeping,'  and  either  you  were  lying  then  and  should  have  been 
able  to  defend  yourself  from  your  murderer,  or  you  were  lying 
afterwards  and  could  not  possibly  have  known  if  your  death 
came  by  a  'brother's  hand'  or  not!" 
The  court  is  in  an  uproar.   The  prosecution  stands  upon  his  chair,  but  can  not 
make  himself  be  heard  above  the  crowd.    The  Ghost  has  vanished,  but  through 
the  haze  the  Judge's  gavel  can  be  seen.   He  is  trying  to  call  for  order,  but  the  stir 
is  so  great  that  even  Hamlet,  who  has  appeared  as  the  main  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution, has  taken  momentary  protection  with  the  guards.   Now  the  room  is  settling 
somewhat,  and  the  thud  of  the  Judge's  gavel  can  be  heard.   The  unexpected  turn  of 
what  was  to  have  been  a  predetermined  case  will  be  a  major  victory  for  the  defense. 
They  have  called  and  sworn  in  the  next  witness,  and  by  their  haste  they  do  not 
apparently  intend  to  give  the  prosecution  a  chance  to  challenge;  leaving  that  until 
the  addresses  to  the  jury.  The  second  witness  is  Hamlet. 

Council:   "Did  you  ever  ask  the  Ghost  whether  he  came  from  reputable 
sources.^   Did  you  ever  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  value  or  truth 
behind  his  accusation?" 
Hamlet:      I  asked  him:  "Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,/ 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell,/  Be  thy 
intents  wicked  or  charitable,/  Thou  com'st  in  such  a  question- 
able shape.  .  ."■ 
Council:  "Then  you  did  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Ghost's  words.    Tell  me, 
did  you  yourself  ever  have  an  grievances  against  your  Uncle, 
King  Claudius?" 
Hamlet:    "O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain.  .  ." 

The  Judge  interrupts,  "My  Lord  Hamlet,  you  forget  yourself. 
We  will  have  no  more  such  outbursts  in  this  court."    He  frowns 
sternly.    "Answer  the  question." 
Hamlet:    "...  the  funeral  bak-d  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables  .  .  .  (Hamlet 
mutters  to  himself) — married  with  my  uncle, 
My  father's  brother,  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules:  within  a  month  .  .  ."■ 
Council:   "Then  you  do  have  personal  motives  for  accusing  King  Claudius 
of  murder!"    The    Council    whips    around    to    face    the    jury, 
"Gentlemen,  I  put  it  to  you  that  this  irresponsible  young  man 
has  based  his  accusation  on  a  mistaken  ghost;   has  shown  his 
disgust  for  my  client's  marriage  with  the  Queen,   this  young 
man's  mother;  and  is  therefore  also  a  prejudiced  and  misleading 
witness.    I  would  like  to  remind  the  jury  that,  with  the  marriage 
of  his  uncle  to  his  mother,  this  young  Hamlet  is  no  longer  in 
direct  line  of  the  throne  and  has  lost  considerable  power.     I 
must  ask  you  to  discredit  his  accusation  against  my   innocent 
client." 


The  prosecution  is  obviously  disturbed  with  the  confused  testimonies  of  two  of 
their  main  witnesses;  but  they  have  not  given  up  and  seem  willing  to  let  the  next 
witness,  who  is  the  Queen,  take  the  stand. 

Council:  "Madam,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  trial,  it  was  noted  that 
you  had  almost  ceased  attending  any  of  your  court  functions  that 
did  not  involve  the  king.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  for  this?" 

Queen  (very  pale) :  "His  father's  death,  and  our  o'er  hasty  marriage." 

Council:  "Madam,  you  have  heard  your  son's  testimony,  and  you  have  heard 
of  his  personal  motives  for  wishing  that  the  king  be  charged 
guilty.  Do  you  suppose  it  possible  that  others  in  this  case  could 
have  personal  motives  also.''" 

Queen  (trembhng)  :   "It  may  be  very  like." 

Council:  "Then  can  it  be  that  you  too  have  sufficient  personal  motive  for 
wishing  the  king  removed  from  power  or  even  dead?" 

Queen  (in  a  high  and  frightened  voice)  :  "What  have  I  done,  that  thou 
dar'st  wag  thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me?" 

Council:  "My  dear  Madam,  I  say  you  have  declared  the  King  guilty  be- 
cause you  regret  your  'o'er  hast}'  marriage'.  I  say  you  have  found 
life  with  your  new  husband  difficult,  and  I  submit  to  this  illus- 
trious jury  the  theory  that  ridding  yourself  of  an  unwanted  hus- 
band was  your  personal  motive  for  declaring  the  king  guilty. 
You,  Madam,  have  little  scruples  either  in  the  care  of  your 
ladies,  as  evidenced  by  the  poor  mad  Ophelia,  or  in  the  care  with 
which  you  wed  or  bury  your  husbands." 

Queen:     "Speak  no  more:  Thou  turn'st  my  very  eyes  into  my  soul. 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  leave  their  tinct." 
The  Council  for  the  defense  appears  to  be  finished  with  witnesses,  but  he  still 
has  the  floor. 

Council:  "You  have  seen,  honored  sirs,"  (with  his  chair  turned  squarely 
to  the  jury)  "that  the  accusations  of  my  client's  son,  wife,  and 
brother's  ghost,  are  based  purely  on  personal  motive  or  are 
without  any  true  weight  at  all.  But,"  and  here  the  council  put 
his  finger  wisely  to  his  nose,  "I  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  this 
does  not  completely  clear  my  client  of  the  murder.  To  do  that 
we  must  take  each  guilty  action  which  the  prosecution  has  pre- 
sented and  reveal  its  true  innocence.  Let  us  begin  then  with  the 
play  within  the  play,  a  trap  set  specifically  to  trick  my  client 
into  an  expression  of  guilt.  There  is  surely  no  one  here  who 
doubts  the  extent  of  the  King's  love  of  the  Queen,  although  we 
know  her  love  for  him  to  be  shamefully  less.  We  also  know 
that  the  King  would  surely  not  have  married  the  Queen  if  he 
had  not  been  sure  that  her  love  was  in  equal  answer  to  his.  We 
are  also  familiar  with  the  habit  of  young  boys  or  girls  playing 
the  parts  of  men  in  the  plays,  I  say  that  when  the  King  saw  the 
player  lover,  (a  young  girl,  perhaps)  pour  the  poison  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Green 

\_>iOLD   sparkling  emeralds; 

Pure  jade  greenly  cool 

Upon  an  alabaster  brow; 

Luxurious  velvet 

Against  white  human  beauty; 

Moist  verdant  hills 

And  dewy  glens  of  Ireland; 

Young  ferns  of  springtime, 

Blown   by  a   western  wind; 

The  almond-shaped  glare 

Of  feral  eyes, 

Cruel,   searching,   curious. 

—PAT  DOOLAN 


Hybrii 


-^  -  ^    ^'^ 

I^IFE  is  a  poor  puzzle,  fated  thing; 

Destined,   but  destined  for  what? 
A  continuous  striving  for  reason  and  love, 

A  realization  of  rot. 

Our  generation,  still  children. 

Too  cocktail-mature  to  bring 
Into  the  labyrinth  we  know  as  life, 

Plato  and  Wordsworth  and  string. 

— MITZI   DJERF 
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J  ESUS  comes,  a  dove  of  flame 

That  beats  on   us  its  narrow  wings 

In  painful,  whirring  fury. 

An  undertone  to  merry  hymns, 

To  silver  bells  and  scarlet  berries. 

And  when  our  hymning  fades 

To  lesser  holy  days 

Of  tarnished  bells 

And  darkened  berries, 

Jesus  comes,  a  dove  of  flame 

That  beats  on  us  its  gentle  wings. 

— SUSANNE  BERNARD 
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SALLY  OBERLIN 

The  Wanderer 

±N  each  of  us  there  is  a  httle  of  the  wanderer,  the  seeker  of  strange  b}^ays. 
A  little  portion  of  each  life  is  spent,  in  imagination  or  in  memory,  at  the  branching 
of  two  paths  in  an  autumn-colored  forest.  Dappled  sunlight  called  you  down 
one  way;  cool,  damp  shadows  whispered  that  their  way  was  best.  You  knew  each 
path  would  give  delight,  for  already  the  crisp  day  had  lent  wings  to  your  heart. 
But  still  you  hesitated,  knowing  that  only  one  path  might  be  explored,  and  not 
certain  which  would  be  the  more  exciting.  The  moment  was  touched  with  sadness, 
then,  for  all  the  passed-by  things,  the  things  never  to  be  explored  or  experienced. 
You  promised  yourself  you  would  travel  the  path  finally  chosen  only  a  httle  way, 
and  then  come  back  to  follow  the  twistings  of  the  other.  You  started  along  the 
dappled  path,  feeling  the  long  soft  grass  under  your  feet  and  breathing  the  piney 
scent  of  the  trees.  One  step  more,  just  around  this  intriguing  turn,  you  thought; 
but  a  bright-hued  branch  a  little  farther  on  caught  your  eye,  and  after  that  a  hint 
of  water,  perhaps  a  stream  bubbling  through  the  woods,  and  you  had  to  go  on. 
The  senses  were  your  masters  as  the  colors,  odors,  feelings  of  the  morning 
smothered  thought  as  sun- warmed  dust  smothers  bare  toes.  The  path  was  a  Pied 
Piper,  leading  you  on  to  an  unknown  destination,  and  you  gave  yourself  to  its 
music,  knowing  you  would  follow  it  into  other  paths  and  other  paths  and  other 
paths,  never  returning  to  the  primal  fork. 

In  each  of  us  there  is  a  little  of  regret,  of  wondering  if  we  took  the  better  way. 
One  way  was  good;  the  other  never  will  be  known.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  way, 
too,  and  yet  you  could  not  take  them  both.  You  knew  that  each  held  the  same 
degree  of  delight,  but  one  seemed,  somehow,  less  frequented  and  more  worthy  of 
your  time.  You  followed  that  one  and  it  led  on  to  others.  As  you  went  you  doubted 
that  you  ever  would  return  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  first,  unchosen  path. 
There  is  a  feeling,  now,  that  the  choice  you  made  had  great  importance  in  your 
life.  It  was,  simply,  the  difference  between  one  way  and  the  other;  yet  once  started 
you  continued  on  the  chosen  route  and  that  "made  all  the  difference." 
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PHYLLIS  JOYNER 
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'hen  the  two  girls  came  into  Chowning's  Tavern,  the  majority  of  the  diners 
and  beer  drinkers  were  men.  Most  of  them  watched  as  the  girls  stood  waiting  to 
be  shown  to  a  table.  When  the  dark-haired  girl  took  off  her  fur  coat,  it  was 
obvious  that  her  red  suit  had  been  chosen  to  attract  attention.  It's  purpose  was  ful- 
filled admirably.  Neither  of  them  looked  as  if  they  expected  to  be  kept  waiting, 
and  they  were  not.  They  followed  a  waiter  across  the  room,  walking  confidently, 
almost  arrogantly,  through  the  masculine  atmosphere. 

After  they  were  seated,  Jane  removed  her  fur  coat.  Glancing  at  Mary  Alice, 
she  wished  she  had  a  pose  equal  to  that  of  the  dark-haired  girl  who  could  walk 
across  a  room  without  the  comforting  shield  of  her  coat. 

"Jane,  don't  look  right  now,  wait  just  a  second  ...  see  that  good  looking 
boy  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  guzzling  his  beer?   I  think  I  know  him." 

"Ummm,  nice.  Why  don't  you  entice  him  over?  He  looks  awfully  interesting. 
What's  his  name?" 

"If  he's  who  I  think  he  is,  he's  Charlie  Stevens,  boy-poet  of  the  K.A.'s." 

Mary  Alice  turned  her  head  and  stared  at  the  boy  hunched  over  the  bar. 
Staring  was  one  of  her  favorite  methods  though  it  was  a  strain  on  the  eyes,  as  she 
often  complained  to  Jane.  In  a  moment  the  boy  turned  and  walked  over  to  their 
table,  smiling. 

"Mary  Alice.  Good  to  see  you.  What  are  you  doing  in  Williamsburg,  for  God's 
sake?  Not  sightseeing,  I  hope!" 

"But  that's  exactly  what  we've  been  doing.  Oh  Jane,  this  is  Charlie  Stevens. 
Charlie,  Jane  Griffin.  She  goes  to  Westchester  too,  and  we've  been  roommates 
for  years.   Now  come  sit  with  us  and  explain  what's  so  awful  about  sightseeing." 

"Let's  skip  the  sightseeing  and  talk  about  more  pleasant  things,  like  having  a 
beer." 

"I  hope  you  realize  you're  corrupting  innocent  youth,"  Jane  said  to  him. 

Charlie  snorted  and  smiled  at  her,  "You  do  look  rather  innocent,  Jane.  Maybe 
I  had  better  tell  you  a  few  things  about  your  roommate.  Did  you  know  that  we 
put  fresh  flowers  on  the  dining  room  table  at  the  K.A.  House  every  day  in  memory 
of  your  roommate?    She  danced  the  hula  on  it." 
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"Charlie  Stevens,  stop  it  right  now.  You  know  perfectly  well  I  was  doing  the 
waltz." 

Jane  giggled,  the  picture  of  Mary  Alice  dancing  on  a  tabletop  was  perfect.  She 
was  one  of  those  people  whose  presence  at  a  party  made  it  a  Party.  She  could  only 
be  explained  as  a  gift  of  the  gods  or  rather  a  gift  of  the  Dean's  office  to  her,  Jane 
thought.  If  she  hadn't  been  Mary  Alice's  roommate,  she  would  probably  have 
missed  out  on  all  the  fun  they  had  had. 

"Jane  has  really  fooled  you,  Charlie.  Her  weekends  don't  show  up  on  that 
innocent  baby  face.  There  was  one  weekend  though  that  almost  left  her  without 
any  face  at  all." 

"Tell  me  how  she  almost  lost  her  face,"  Charhe  demanded. 

"She  was  with  some  of  those  crazy  marines  from  Quantico  on  a  picnic  in  some 
cornfield.    Of  course,  they  were  all  roaring  drunk,  that's  their  only  excuse." 

"An  adequate  one,  I'd  say,"  Charlie  grinned  at  Jane. 

"Well,  anyway,"  continued  Mary  Alice,  "it  seems  that  the  boys,  good  little 
Marines  that  they  were,  had  come  fully  equipped  for  any  emergency.  One  of  the 
boys  took  a  violent  dislike  to  a  certain  clump  of  corn  stalks.  Everyone  agreed  that 
this  was  definitely  an  emergency  so  they  put  dynamite  under  the  corn  and  darn 
near  blew  up  themselves  along  with  most  of  the  field." 

"Damn,  I  wish  I'd  been  there,"  Charlie  said,  "our  friends  sound  fascinating, 
Jane." 

"Well,  some  of  them  are  pretty  strange,"  said  Jane  who  proceeded  to  tell  him 
several  wild  tales  about  her  friends.  This  led  to  more  stories  from  Charlie  and 
Mary  Alice  of  the  "can  you  top  this"  variety.  Gradually  their  table  became  covered 
with  beer  bottles.  They  didn't  realize  this  until  Charlie  tried  to  put  his  arms  on 
the  table  and  couldn't  find  any  room.  He  announced  that  while  they  had  been 
talking  a  forest  had  sprung  up  on  the  table.  They  discovered  simultaneously  that 
they  all  loved  to  peel  labels  so  they  gleefully  ripped  them  off.  Jane  decided  the 
poor  trees  were  cold  without  their  bark.  Charlie  wanted  to  let  them  freeze  and 
Mary  Alice  told  the  waiter  to  clear  the  messy  table.  Charlie  stared  morously  at  his 
denuded  forest,  as  he  began  a  fresh  beer. 

"Charlie,"  Jane  asked,  "May  I  ask  you  a  question?" 

"Sure,  sure,  old  oracle's  on  the  job.   Go  right  ahead." 

"I  want  to  know — what  is  this  secret  sorrow  that  youre  trying  so  desperately^ 
to  drown?  Do  you  always  drink  this  much  or  are  we  a  bad  influence?" 

"I'll  not  unburden  my  heart  to  the  likes  of  you,  you  Philistine,  you  .  .  ." 
Charlie  began  rhetorically. 

Mary  Alice  interrupted,  "Jane,  I  told  you,  you  should  have  taken  modern 
poetry.  Then  you  would  understand  how  it  is  with  Charlie.  He's  a  poet  and 
a  poet  is  as  naked  without  his  bottle  as  I  am  without  my  lipstick." 

Charlie  wasn't  listening  to  Mary  Ahce.  He  had  suddenly  gotten  a  wonderful 
idea.  "Ladies,  we're  going  to  have  a  party  like  one  we've  never  had  before.  It's 
dark  outside  and  this  is  the  night.   This  is  a  perfect  night  to  party  in  the  maze  in 
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the  moonlight.  Come  on,  we've  got  to  go !  Think  how  beautiful  it  will  be  in  the 
gardens." 

"Oh,  Charlie,  don't  be  silly.    It's  too  cold  outside,"  Mary  Alice  said. 

"Do  you  seriously  think  we  could  feel  it  in  the  state  we're'  in?  Besides,  it's 
not  really  cold  and  you  can  go  back  to  school  and  tell  everyone  you  saw  a  laby- 
rinth under  a  full  moon." 

The  more  Charlie  talked  about  it,  the  better  it  sounded.  Moonlight.  Maze. 
Governor's  Palace.  Mary  Alice  made  up  her  mind,  "Let's  go,  Jane,  but  first  would 
you  like  to  come  with  me.    Excuse  us,  Charlie.    We'll  be  right  back." 

When  they  reached  the  Ladies  Room,  Mary  Alice  sighed,  "I  don't  really  think 
I  want  to  go.  It's  so  cold,  but  it  will  be  fun  to  tell  everyone  that  we  partyed  in 
the  maze  back  of  the  Governor's  Palace.' 

"Oh  it  should  be  fun,'  Jane  replied,  "Listen,  to  get  back  to  Charhe,  its  all 
very  well  to  excuse  him  because  he's  a  poet  but  I  still  think  something's  wrong 
v/ith  him  if  he  drinks  this  much  all  the  time.  I  mean,  heavens,  I've  had  plenty  but 
he's  had  twice  as  much.' 

"Don't  worry  about  him.  He  can  take  care  of  himself.  Nothing's  wrong 
with  him,  he's  just  read  too  much  Fitzgerald.  Be  thankful  he  came  along,  after 
all,  free  beer  is  free  beer." 

Jane  went  over  to  the  mirror  to  comb  her  hair.  When  she  saw  her  face,  every- 
thing seemed  unreal — Charlie,  Mary  Alice,  the  whole  evening.  Some  other  girl 
must  have  been  sitting  in  Chowing's,  laughing  and  talking,  not  her. 

"Come  on,  Jane,"  Mary  Alice  called,  "He'll  be  tired  of  waiting." 

Charlie  was  finishing  off  his  last  beer  when  they  joined  him.  "Let's  go,  girls. 
We  can  drive  over  in  my  car,"  he  said. 

"It  just  occurred  to  me,"  Jane  said,  as  they  went  out  to  Charlie's  car,  "How  are 
we  going  to  get  in  the  maze.  I'm  sure  the  gates  are  locked  and  there's  a  wall 
around  the  whole  thing.    What  will  we  do?" 

"Don't  worry.  We  can  get  in.  We'll  get  in  if  we  have  to  dig  through  the 
wall."  He  drove  over  to  the  Palace  and  parked  on  the  street  behind  it.  A  high 
brick  wall  separated  them  from  the  maze  so  Charlie  drove  up  on  the  sidewalk  and 
stopped  beside  the  wall.  Under  Charlie's  directions,  the  girls  climbed  on  the  top 
of  the  car  and  from  there  to  the  wall. 

"Damn,  I  almost  forgot  my  bottle.  A  near  tragedy,  that  was,"  Charlie  got  his 
bottle  and  joined  them  on  top  of  the  wall. 

"Let's  have  one  before  we  jump,"  he  suggested,  so  they  sat  down,  danghng 
their  legs  over  the  garden  side  of  the  wall.  The  maze  was  spread  out  before  them. 
They  could  dimly  see  the  paths  turning  and  twisting  between  the  thick  hedges. 

"Well,  look  at  the  three  little  monkeys  all  in  a  row,"  an  unfamiliar  voice  said. 
They  turned  and  saw  a  strange  boy  standing  below  them  on  the  sidewalk. 

Charlie  called  to  him,  "Hello,  come  on  up  and  join  us.  What's  your  name, 
boy?" 

"I'll  never  tell,"  the  stranger  said  as  he  climbed. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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VIITZI  DJERF 


Brie   -   A    -   Brae 

i  EOPLE  were  made  once 
Crystal  or  wood 
To  serve,  to  be  strong, 
Or  to  break. 
Beauty  and  value, 
Splinter  or  chip, 
"Truth  and  endurance" 
To  make. 

Then  wood  worked  for  crystal, 
Watched  the  sun  shine  and 
Make  beautiful  rainbows, 
'Til  wood  ate  green  cake. 
Fathered   a  plastic, 
Bending  to  serve. 
Radiant  usefulness, 
Lasting   and  fake. 

Are  people  made  now 

Plastic  or  plastic. 

Flexing  and  fitting 

A  dozen  new  ways? 

Are  people  falser, 

Living  longer  and  wronger. 

Born  to  conform 

For  the  rest  of  their  days? 
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ADELE  VOORHEES 

BRAMBLER  BROWSINGS 

Quite  Early  One  Morning  by  Dylan  Thomas  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
prose — descriptive  articles,  essays,  commentary,  stories,  autobiographical  sketches, 
and  a  play.  These  twenty-five  short  pieces,  written  for  publication  or  for  broad- 
cast, make  an  exciting  and  enchanting  book. 

The  collection  is  touched  by  two  moods.  One  is  a  pure  bubbling  sense  of  fun 
and  mockery  for  whatever  in  life  is  complacent,  clutching,  pompous,  or  dull.  The 
other  is  a  sense  of  nostalgia  for  the  transitoriness  and  frailty  of  life,  for  the  passing 
of  innocence,  simplicity,  beauty,  and  love.  There  is  neither  cruelty  in  Thomas' 
laughter  nor  sentimentality  in  his  longing.  Whether  he  deals  reflectively  with 
such  a  subject  as  "A  Child's  Christmas  in  Wales,"  or  comicly  with  such  a  one  as 
"How  to  be  a  Poet,"  Dylan  Thomas  preserves  a  sure  feeling  for  the  wonder,  mys- 
tery, and  joy  of  all  experience. 

Several  of  these  pieces,  particularly  the  more  descriptive  ones — the  memory  of 
a  bank  holiday  at  the  seashore,  an  account  of  an  international  songfest  held  in 
Wales,  a  tour  of  the  Festival  Exhibition  of  1951 — have  some  of  the  2est  and  vivid 
impressionism  of  Dickens'  sketches.  There  are  many  felicities  of  language,  a 
choice  of  images  that  gives  a  feeling  of  immediate  reality:  '"A  wince  and  whinny  of 
bathers  dancing  into  deceptive  water."  The  literary  pages  seem  more  subdued; 
Thomas  writes  easily  and  convincingly  of  such  diverse  figures  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  Wilfred  Owen,  and  he  ranges  eagerly  over  such  topics  as 
"Welsh  Poets,"  "The  Dearth  of  Comic  Writers,"  and  "On  Reading  One's  Own 
Poetry." 

Other  pieces  have  a  more  serious  intent.  "A  Visit  to  America"  has  some  grip- 
ping truths  to  tell  although  it  is  wildly  funny.  "Return  Journey"  leads  us  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  may  find  and  lose  his  identity.  "Reminiscences  of  Childhood" 
searches  backward  toward  the  sources  of  Thomas'  poem,  "The  Hunchback  in  the 
Park."  "Quite  Early  One  Morning"  which  is  the  seed  of  Thomas'  play,  "Under 
Milk  Wood,"  introduces  the  spirit  of  a  Welsh  town. 

Thomas  prose  is  a  magical  instrument,  yet  compared  to  his  poetry  it  appears  to 
be  an  instrument  for  recreation,  for  free  improvisation  and  delightful  play.  Its 
persuasive  fragmentary  music  diverts  the  mind  with  the  wonderfully  familiar;  it 
invokes  the  quick,  the  sad,  the  beautiful  world  we  know. 
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ANN  TAYLOR 


Tliiru  A  Olass  Darkly 

(A  PORTRAIT) 


R 


EVEILLE  has  been  the  center  of  the  Hunter  clan  ever  since  it  was  built  in  the 
early  1760's.  It  burned  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  rebuilt  on  exactly  the  same 
plan.  It's  a  rectangvdar  white  frame  building  set  in  a  deep  areaway,  with  a 
bannistered  veranda  and  steep  gray  steps  leading  up  to  the  second  floor  entrance. 
An  arc  of  trees  surrounds  the  house  and  extends  in  parallel  lines  down  the  drive- 
way to  the  massive  wrought-iron  and  brick  gateposts  which  are  topped  by  an 
intricately- worked  sign:  "Reveille."  Flat  alfalfa  fields  lie  to  either  side  as  far  as 
one  can  see,  cut  bare  and  brown. 

Ashby  Hunter,  the  senior  member  of  the  family  lives  here,  now.  A  lawyer,  the 
best  in  the  county  as  the  Hunters  always  have  been,  he  is  financially  quite  well  off, 
having  inherited  some  money  from  his  father.  His  offices  in  a  wing  of  the  court- 
houses are  small  but  immaculately  impressive,  kept  so  by  the  janitor  and  his  elderly 
secretary.  Working  hard  and  methodically,  without  any  particular  pleasure  or 
inspiration,  the  great  dreams  of  the  law  as  a  gleaming  marble  figure  balancing  the 
scales  of  justice  that  he  had  when  he  first  started  practicing  with  his  father  have 
gone.  So  have  the  dreams  in  which  he  saw  himself  as  another  Jefferson  or  Henry. 
The  chinks  and  cracks  in  the  statuary  are  apparent,  and  the  scales  can  be  weighed 
to  one  side  or  the  other  by  distortion  or  cajolery. 

He  had  handed  a  tort  action  against  the  R.  F.  and  P.  Railroad  for  old  Mr. 
Ashland  whose  prize  Black  Angus  bull  had  been  killed  by  a  train.  He  had  proved 
the  railroad  guilty  of  negligence  before  a  court  composed  of  a  local  judge  and 
jury.  There  had  been  no  real  need  for  concealing  Mr.  Ashland's  ill-kept  fences, 
no  need  for  Ashby's  carefully,  competently-prepared  brief.  This,  and  through  the 
years  a  series  of  inglorious  victories  like  this,  had  brought  him  to  feel  that  his  pro- 
fession was  another  duty  to  be  borne,  just  as  his  social  obligations  to  go  duck 
hunting  and  sit  out  in  a  blind  and  sweat  cold,  until  a  flock  of  ducks  came  by  .  .  . 
then,  shoot,  and  either  hit  or  miss,  by  chance. 

Ashby  Hunter  does  a  lot  of  duck  hunting.  It  was  the  favorite  sport  of  all  the 
men  in  his  family,  and  he  was  broken  to  it  early.  He  was  about  ten  when  his 
father  took  down  an  old  shotgun  and  told  him  to  clean  it  up  for  the  hunt  Saturday. 
The  boy  hadn't  slept  nights,  dreaming  of  the  great  things  that  would  happen.  He'd 
done  his  arithmetic  problems  through  a  haze  of  oil  and  shining  gun  barrels. 

He  went  hunting  with  the  men,  feeling  shy,  trying  to  hide  his  excitement  and 
pride,  only  showing  it  the  more  in  his  flushed,  smiling  face  and  the  way  he 
caressed  the  gun.  In  the  blind,  he  was  still  and  quiet  and  cold — so  cold  he'd 
thought  he'd  die,  so  still  he'd  thought  he  was  dead,  except  for  the  rasping  sting  of 
each  breath.  He'd  stared  at  the  sky  until  his  eyes  burned  with  the  harsh  grey,  and 
then  at  his  father  who  kept  drinking  from  his  flask.  Why  was  he  so  thirsty?  He 
wouldn't  have  any  water  left  for  later  ...  oh,  well,  he"d  give  father  some  of  his, 
he  didnt'  need  it  all. 
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The  ducks  came  in  dribbles  at  first,  then  in  honking,  flapping  masses,  black- 
ening the  November  sky,  blotting  out  sound — the  sucking,  slapping  water,  the 
occasional  rustle  of  leaves— and  small — scum,  men,  dogs  and  cold.  He  forgot  in  his 
eagerness,  the  aching  cramps  in  his  back  and  legs.  The  ducks  came,  and  he  got  his 
chance  to  shoot — one  shot  that  missed. 

On  the  ride  home,  all  the  men  had  deep  tense  lines  in  their  faces,  and  they 
talked  hurriedly  about  things  he  didn't  understand,  things  he  felt  weren't  nice. 
He  knew,  now,  that  they  were  drunk.  Two  of  them  became  angry  and  Ashby  was 
frightened  and  embarrassed  at  the  way  they  swore  and  almost  got  into  a  fight.  He 
felt  sick  and  tired,  and  he  wanted  to  get  home  so  he  could  curl  up  in  the  big  wing 
chair  by  the  fireplace  and  be  warm  and  little  again.  He  didn't  feel  up  to  the  back- 
slapping  "Why  little  Ashby's  the  biggest  man  here"  attitude  of  the  men. 

He  told  everybody  what  fun  the  trip  was,  though.  Monday  morning  at 
Maguire's  school  he'd  been  a  sort  of  a  celebrity.  He  had  revelled  in  the  curiosity 
of  the  other  boys;  and,  bit  by  bit,  he  almost  managed  to  convince  himself  that  duck 
hunting  was  a  pleasant  sport.  By  the  next  time  he  went  he  was  looking  forward  to 
it.  Afterwards,  it  was  the  same  miserable  story,  becoming  better  in  the  retellings. 
So  it  went  from  year  to  year. 

Now,  he  is  fifty  years  old,  a  distinguished  looking  gentleman,  metamorphasized 
from  the  playboy  of  the  University  days  when  he  got  his  law  degree,  Chi  Phi  pin, 
and  the  necessary  anecdotes  of  college  life.  A  tall  man,  slender  and  finely  built 
except  for  a  middle-aged  bulge  just  below  the  waist-line,  Ashby  Hunter  dresses  in 
the  best  of  taste.  Conservative  and  excellently  tailored,  his  clothes  are  predomi- 
nantly gray  or  dark  blue  pin-stripe,  with  an  occasional  touch  of  brown  in  a  sports 
jacket.  He  prefers  the  expensive  foulard  ties,  and  chooses  them  well;  he  always 
sees  to  it  that  his  shoes  are  highly  shmed  by  the  little  darkie  who  set  up  shop  at  the 
side  of  the  courthouse  steps. 

Corded  blue  veins  stand  out  beneath  the  skin  along  the  backs  of  round,  healthy 
pale  hands  with  oval,  manicured  nails.  His  eyes  are  blue  under  creased  hds,  and  his 
hair  makes  a  white  fringe  around  a  pink  bald  spot.  A  little  chubby,  a  little  lined, 
but  handsome  to  the  point  of  prettiness,  his  face  is  round  and  smooth  and  pink. 
When  he  pays  a  compliment,  savors  a  brandy,  or  works  over  a  brief,  he  has  a  habit 
of  pursing  his  cherubic  mouth  to  give  the  occasion  a  certain  ponderous  importance. 

He  has  an  attractive  smile  which  he  uses  often,  though  he  is  always  the  last  one 
to  laugh  at  his  own  jokes.  His  friends  think  that  he  has  a  pleasant  sense  of  humor, 
for  he  coins  nicknames  and  makes  puns.  He  calls  his  wife  "Birdie"  after  the  time 
she  wanted  to  take  flying  lessons,  and  Charlie  Richardson  "'Chief"  because  he  was 
air  raid  warden  for  the  neighborhood. 

Each  year  for  two  weeks,  he  and  his  wife  take  a  trip  to  Paris.  They  travel  on 
the  De  Grass e,  a  ship  which  lives  up  to  his  fastidious  standards;  and  they  stay  at  the 
Continental,  a  large  hotel,  nearly  the  best  in  Paris.  The  Opera,  Carmen,  if  it  is  on 
the  program,  La  Traviata  otherwise,  an  excursion  to  Versailles,  and  the  Louvre  with 
the  Watteaus  and  Fragonards  are  included  in  the  visit.  When  they  go  night  club- 
bing, they  go  to  the  Drap  d'Or.  When  they  go  shopping,  they  go  to  the  Flea 
Market  and  to  the  passage  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  his  wife  buys  tiny  bottles 
of  Extrait  de  Lanvin  for  Christmas  presents.  Ashby  goes  to  a  place  off  the  Place 
Vendome,  where  the  proprietor  knows  how  to  ship  more  than  the  custom's  limit  of 
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liquor  into  the  States,  and  buys  a  bottle  of  peach  brandy  for  each  of  his  friends.  He 
enjoys  being  able  to  bring  them  something  from  Europe,  something  they  don't  get 
everyday.  While  travelling,  Ashby  tips  bounteously,  gratified  by  the  bows  and 
smiles  of  the  headwaiters.  Ashby  Hunter  seldom  goes  anywhere,  save  for  these 
trips  to  Paris;  and  after  each  one,  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  come  home. 

His  life  is  a  good  one.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  a  successful  practice  based  on 
the  work  of  generations  of  Hunters,  a  fine  home,  and  plenty  of  leisure  time,  un- 
like Mr.  Thompson,  the  lawyer  for  Liggett  and  Meyers.  With  all  of  this,  he  feels 
a  restlessness  amounting  almost  to  dissatisfaction.  Thinking  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
way  his  home  is  run,  he  becomes  more  particular  about  the  meals,  buys  more 
expensive  brandies  (he  never  drank  Bourbon),  and  harries  old  David  about  the 
way  the  lawns  are  kept.  He  becomes  more  critical  of  the  way  his  beautiful  wife 
dresses,  and  buys  her  the  chinchilla  cape  she  needs.  He  notices  with  approval  the 
slightly  deeper  rinse  in  her  hair,  the  extra  touch  of  make-up,  and  the  switch  in  per- 
fume from  flowered  scents  to  "Odalisque." 

He  begins  to  notice  trouble  with  the  cars,  so  one  year  he  buys  Dodges  instead  of 
the  usual  two  green  Plymouths,  and  complains  about  the  manufacturer's  decline  in 
standards.  The  next  year,  he  buys  Plymouths  again.  He  worries  about  the  way  his 
office  is  run,  and  demands  that  his  secretary  be  more  efficient.  He  tries  throwing 
himself  into  his  work;  but  even  there  there's  a  wall  stopping  him.  And  he's  afraid 
to  face  that  wall  and  name  it — mediocrity. 


Defend  Me,  Friends 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Player  King's  ear,  he  was  struck  with  the  logic  that  it  was  the 
Queen  who  had  killed  the  old  King  in  order  to  marry  with 
himself.  Now,  I'm  not  saying  that  the  Queen  did  it,"  the 
Council  hurried  on,  "but  I  am  saying  that  the  King  thought  she 
had  done  it  since  she  had  best  access  to  the  King  and  enough 
motive.  The  King,  then,  did  not  cry  out  through  personal  fear. 
I  would  now  like  to  call  the  Defendant  to  the  stand." 
The  doors  at  the  side  of  the  court  open  and  two  guards  lead  Claudius  to  the 
witness  box  and  take  their  positions  behind  him  as  he  is  sworn  in. 

Council:  "Your  Majesty,  why  did  you  spy  upon  Hamlet  through  his 
friends  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern,  and  even  send  his  love, 
Ophelia  and  her  father  Polonius  to  trick  him?" 

Claudius:  "Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go." 

Council:  "I  see.  Then  you  were  afraid  that  Hamlet  might  injure  you  or 
the  Queen.  In  the  "confession"  at  the  altar  as  told  by  Hamlet 
for  the  prosecution,  you  used  the  word  "brother."  What  is  the 
usual  meaning  of  this  word  when  used  in  prayer?" 

Claudius:  "Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son." 
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Council:  "You  were  a  warrior,  were  you  not?  And  you  had  doubtless 
killed  many  men.  Was  this  then,  not  the  guilt  against  your 
fellow  men,  you  'brothers'  under  God,  that  you  were  asking  for 
absolution  from  in  common  prayer?" 

Claudius:  "There  the  action  lies"  ... 

Council:  "You  see,  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  a  common  innocent 
prayer  can  be  twisted  into  a  confession  to  murder  by  those  who 
wish  to  make  it  so.  It  has  been  the  distortion  of  jealous  and 
mistaken  fiends  that  has  made  my  client's  actions  seem  guilty. 
At  no  time  has  he  ever  done  anything  wicked  except  in  the 
action  of  self-preservation.  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  my  pleas 
carefully,  and  to  come  to  the  only  decision  you  can  with  all 
justice  make;  that  Claudius,  King  of  Denmark  is  innocent  of 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  late  King  Hamlet." 
The  court  is  preparing  to  sit  out  the  long-expected  deliberation  of  the  jury. 

The  Judge  has  gathered  up  his  papers  from  the  bench  and  is  preparing  to  recess. 

Wait  a  minute !  The  Council  for  the  defense  has  only  risen  to  face  the  court.   Is  he 

going  to  continue? 

Council:  "My  dear  sirs,  I  would  now  like  to  bring  up  a  point  that  would 
ordinarily  not  be  debated  until  after  this  trial.  I  feel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  outcome  of  this  trial,  however,  so  I 
must  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  only  question  that  can  follow 
the  supposition  that  my  client  is  innocent.  That  question  is, 
who  is  the  murderer  if  Claudius  is  innocent?"  The  court  has 
turned  half-irritably.  The  members  are  anxious  for  the  decision, 
and  are  tired  of  the  long  debate.  The  council  ignores  them. 
"There  is  one  person  who  has  not  appeared  in  either  session;  one 
person  of  whom  there  has  been  no  discussion;  yet  the  one  person 
who  not  only  had  motive,  opportunity,  and  ability  to  direct  the 
false  trail,  but  also  was  found  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  when  he 
should  have  been  in  Wittenberg!"  The  court  turns  astonished  to 
Horatio,  Hamlet's  friend  who  has  remained  silent  throughout 
the  trial:  "It  was  Horatio  who  showed  the  most  fear  before  the 
ghost,  fear  that  the  ghost  would  tell  the  truth.  It  was  Horatio 
who  said  the  King  showed  fear  at  the  play  within  the  play.  It 
was  Horatio  who  said  the  ghost  looked  very  much  like  Ham- 
let's father  when  Horatio  had  never  seen  King  Hamlet  while  the 
King  was  alive!  It  was  Horatio  who  met  with  the  courtiers 
Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern  and  yet  did  not  tell  Hamlet  of 
their  orders  to  kill  him.  Horatio  was  the  one  who  connived  with 
Fortinbras  and  Horatio  was  the  only  man  left  alive  to  tell  the 
people  of  Denmark  whatever  he  wished  to  tell  them.  I  say  that 
Horatio,  through  wounded  pride  at  Hamlet's  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  Ophelia,  whom  Horatio  also  loved,  and  who  desired 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  the  throne;  I  say,  it  was  Horatio  who 
stole  upon  the  King  in  his  sleep  and  poured  the  poison  in  the 
king's  ears,  poison  secured  from  Wittenberg!" 
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There  is  a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  court.    Horatio  has  broken  through  the 

ring  of  guards !   He  is  striking  at  the  court  page !  Now  the  guards  have  seized  him 

and  are  dragging  him  up  to  the  Judge's  bench.   The  council  for  the  defense  faces 

him.  But  Hamlet  grabs  Horatio  by  the  arm  and  whirls  him  around.   Hamlet  speaks, 

Hamlet:    "What  made  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio?"    Hamlet's  face  is 

distorted. 
Horatio:  "I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral."' 

Council:   "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  again  repeat  my  plea.   You  must  bring 
forth  a  verdict  of  innocent." 


Maze 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

"Well,  that's  your  privilege.   Have  some  Bourbon?",  Charlie  offered. 

They  sat  silently  drinking  until  Charlie  yelled,  "Well,  children,  it's  time  to 
move.  Moses  will  lead  you  into  the  Promised  Land.  Follow  me!"  He  jumped  off 
the  wall  into  the  maze.  Mary  Alice  jumped  too.  Jane  stood  up  but  lost  her  nerve 
when  she  looked  down  and  saw  nothing  but  blackness  beneath  her. 

"Come  on,  Jane,  you  can  do  it,"  Mary  Alice  urged.  So  she  jumped.  It  really 
wasn't  very  far.  "Aren't  you  coming,'  she  called  to  the  strange  boy  who  still  sat  on 
the  wall. 

"I  think  I  will,"  he  said  and  she  heard  him  land  close  beside  her  but  she 
couldn't  see  him.  It  was  so  dark.  She  turned  to  look  for  the  others  but  all  she 
could  see  was  the  hedges  surrounding  her.  She  started  running  down  the  path 
yelling  for  the  others.  Charlie  sounded  as  if  he  were  on  the  path  to  her  left  so 
she  ran  down  it.  It  ended  in  more  hedges.  She  turned  and  ran  back,  taking  the 
path  to  the  left.  Mary  Alice  was  asking  where  everyone  was  and  Charlie  answered. 
But  Jane  couldn't  get  to  them.  No  matter  which  path  she  took,  it  led  to  nowhere. 
It  got  to  be  funny  after  a  while.  Everyone  was  screaming  at  everyone  else  and 
running  around  separately.  Charlie  yelled,  "The  minotaur's  gonna  get  'cha  if  you 
don't  watch  out!"  Somebody  yelled  back,  'Ain't  no  minotaurs  out  tonight,  'cause 
papa  killed  them  all  last  night." 

After  a  while,  Jane  ran  just  for  the  pleasure  of  running,  not  even  looking  for 
the  others  just  running  around  and  around,  up  and  down  and  all  around.  She  heard 
voices  directly  ahead.  She  went  down  that  path  and  suddenly  Charlie,  Mary  Alice 
and  the  strange  boy  were  there. 

"At  last,  I  though  I  would  never  find  you,"  she  panted  and  flopped  down  on  the 
grass. 

"Where  are  we?"  She  looked  around,  they  were  in  a  round  space  of  grass  en- 
circled by  the  eternal  hedges. 

"We're  in  the  center  of  the  maze.  I  thought  I  would  never  get  here,  either. 
Look  isn't  it  beautiful?"  Mary  AHce  asked. 

It  was  beautiful.   The  moon  shone  brighter  here  than  it  had  in  the  paths.   Jane 
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looked  up  at  the  sky,  it  was  like  looking  at  the  stars  from  the  bottom  of  a  green- 
walled  well. 

"Did  you  want  to  know  where  we  are,  Jane?"  Charlie  asked  after  a  long  silence. 
"We  are  in  the  dwelling  of  a  monster,  a  monster  who  delights  in  eating  nice  young 
girls  like  you." 

"Oh,  stop.   You're  going  to  make  me  cry." 

"You  will  cry  when  the  Minotaur  gets  you." 

"Don't  let  him  kid  you,  remember  papa  killed  them  all  last  night,"  the  strange 
boy  said. 

"You're  right,  absolutely  right,  I  almost  forgot  about  that,"  Charhe  agreed. 

Mary  Alice  jumped  up,  "Let's  play.  You  be  the  Minotaur,  Charlie,  and  I'll  be  a 
maiden." 

The  strange  boy  and  Jane  sat  and  watched.  The  maiden  danced  around  and 
around  the  Minotaur,  she  almost  came  within  his  reach  but  retreated  quickly.  Jane 
couldn't  see  their  figures  distinctly,  she  forgot  Mary  Alice  was  the  maiden.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  were  really  in  the  den  of  the  bull,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  seemed 
that  the  grassy  circle  was  a  stage  and  she  was  watching  a  play  within  the  play. 

Charlie  tired  of  playing  and  he  and  Mary  Alice  sat  on  the  grass  with  the  other 
two.  They  passed  the  bottle  around. 

Charlie  was  very  drunk.  He  stood  up.  "We  gotta  get  out,  we  gotta  get  out  of 
here.  We're  going  to  stay  forever.  Oh  God,  I'll  never  get  out!  Never!  I  don't 
wanta  stay  in  this  labyrinth  .  .  .  Labyrinth,  Daedalus  built  it.  Oh  Daedalus,  tell  me 
how  to  get  the  hell  out  of  here.  Daedalus,  you're  no  good.  It's  Theseus  who  can 
help  me.  Theseus,  you  killed  the  Minotaur.  You're  the  only  one  who  ever  got  out; 
you  know  the  secret,  Theseus,  tell  me,  tell  me!"  Charhe  put  his  head  between  his 
knees  and  mumbled  indistinctly  until  he  got  on  his  knees  and  yelled  up  at  the 
dark  sky: 

"O  Theseus,  King  of  Athens,  Deliver  us.  .| 

As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  j 

So  panteth  our  souls  after  thy  secret,  O  Theseus.  | 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  unto  thee,  O  Theseus. 

Theseus,  hear  our  voices.  ', 

Give  unto  us  thy  secret. 

Send  a  word  unto  us  that  we  may  ,  i 

Leave  this  abominable  place."  '  ^ 

Jane  sat,  listening  to  Charlie  and  she  could  feel  the  green  walls  around  her 
closing  in.  She  wanted  to  get  out  but  she  knew  there  was  only  darkness  at  the  end 
of  each  path.  The  labyrinth  grew  in  her  mind  until  it's  dark  twistings  covered 
everything  and  only  it's  winding  paths  remained. 

"Really,  Charlie  is  disgusting.  He  should  learn  to  hold  his  liquor."  Mary  Alice 
was  talking  to  her.  "Look,  Jane,  he  is  practically  crawling  across  the  grass.  Let's  go 
talk  to  that  boy  whoever  he  is.  He  has  possibilities." 

Jane  stood  and  watched  Charlie  stumble  off  into  a  dark  path  of  the  maze. 

"Come  on,  Jane.  We're  going  to  finish  off  the  bottle  and  this  nice  boy  has 
invited  us  up  to  Dartmouth  for  a  weekend.  What  a  fun  day  this  has  been!  We 
have  a  fabulous  story  to  tell  and  an  invitation  to  Dartmouth.  What  more  could  we 
want?" 
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EDITORIAL 


**Come  Now,  Litile  Man 

If  I  had  more  time  for  important  things,  but 
I  ann  too  busy. 

Where  are  you  going? 

I  am  not  sure,  I  mean,  I  am  sure,  but 
I  don't  know  of  what  I  am  sure. 

Where  are  you  going? 

Where  others  go.  Where  I  go  with  them. 

Where   are  you  going? 

Away  somewhere.    Away  from  that  crowd. 
Away  from  myself. 

Where  are  you  going? 
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It  is  Spring  and  I  know  I  am  going. 
I  know  I  am  going.    I  know. 


Where  are  you  going?    Where  are  you  going? 

— Susanna  Barnard 

*  St.  Anselm 


MITZI  DJERF 


Petticoats 
And 

Roses 


^OME  girls  are  the  kind  you  don't  take  to  because  they're  too  pretty,  and  some 
because  they're  too  ugly.  Ugly  girls  you  don't  like  right  away— but  it  takes  longer 
not  to  like  the  pretty  ones. 

When  I  grow  up,  I'll  probably  still  be  ugly,  like  my  sister,  but  I  guess  that's 
better  because  no  one  will  be  fooled  into  thinking  I'm  nicer  than  I  really  am.  I  met 
a  girl  last  weekend  who  fooled  me  for  awhile.  She  came  up  for  my  brother's 
party  and  stayed  with  Joanne,  the  girl  he's  going  to  marry  when  he  gets  out  of 
college. 

I  met  her  last  Friday  afternoon,  but  Phil  took  me  into  the  kitchen  right  after  they 
arrived  and  said;  "I  told  you  before  they  came,  Judy,  that  I  didn't  want  you  to  hang 
around.  Now  will  you  please  go  and  read  a  book,  or  something." 

"But  Phil,  they  don't  mind  having  me  there — they  like  me."  I  tried  to  look  as 
grown-up  as  possible  to  Phil,  to  show  him  that  I  wasn't  being  a  nuisance  again,  but 
he  only  shook  his  head  as  if  he  were  annoyed  with  me  and  walked  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

I  watched  the  door  swinging  back  and  forth  until  it  moved  so  slowly  that  it 
stopped.  If  I  pushed  it,  it  would  start  swinging  again,  so  I  walked  to  the  door  and 
held  it  'way  open.  I  could  hear  Phil  talking  to  his  friends. 

"Pay  no  attention  to  her  and  she'll  get  bored.  God!  I  wish  she'd  find  some 
friends  her  own  age.  Oh,  well,  kid  sisters  are  kid  sisters.  Would  you  two  like  to 
wash  or  change  before  we  pick  Joanne  up  ?  Thought  we  could  go  to  the  Hunt  Club 
tonight.  They've  got  an  orchestra — combo  is  a  better  word.  These  little  Connecti- 
cut towns  aren't  much  for  night-life." 

"Should  I  change  into  something  more  eveningish,  Phil.?" 

I  could  hear  Carol's  voice,  low  and  soft.  I  wondered  if  she  really  talked  that 
way  or  put  it  on  for  boys,  the  way  my  sister  did.  She  was  nice,  and  the  first  girl 
David  had  ever  brought  with  him  when  he  came  to  see  Phil.  Usually  the  two  of 
them  just  stayed  and  drank  and  laughed.  They  always  talked  all  night,  loud,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  two  people  that  mattered  in  the  house.  Or  they'd  go  tearing 
out  the  driveway  in  a  car  and  come  back  laughing  about  girls  who  were  fast  or 


drank  too  much  or  didn't  have  anything  or  had  something.  They'd  done  that  ever 
since  they'd  roomed  together  at  prep  school,  and  I  always  listened. 

David  was  so  nice.  He  was  dark  and  handsome  and  not  too  tall.  I'd  once  found 
a  picture  of  a  man  in  a  hat  advertisement  that  looked  like  him.  Phil  was  red- 
headed, like  me,  and  had  a  long  face  like  mine,  too.  I'd  often  wondered  why 
Phil  liked  him  so  much  when  they  were  so  different.  Maybe  David  really  did  pre- 
fer red-heads  as  he  said  he  did.  Carol  was  blond,  though. 

I  listened  for  a  while  longer,  but  couldn't  hear  anything  iiiLcicsting,  so  I  went 
back  into  the  kitchen  and  found  a  doughnut.  It  fitted  my  thumb  perfectly,  like  a 
big  ring,  but  when  I  bent  my  thumb,  it  squashed  through,  so  I  ate  it.  Then  my 
mouth  was  dry  for  some  water.  As  I  drank  out  of  the  faucet,  I  bumrp'l  my  head 
against  the  sink  and  got  my  braids  wet  as  I  always  do.  Sometime  I  m  going  to 
invent  a  way  of  drinking  straight  out  of  a  faucet  without  getting  my  hair  wet. 

The  dog  was  barking  outside  the  house.  -^  l  went  out  the  kitchen  door  and 
chased  him  around  the  yard.  We  both  ^-mpled  the  garden  down,  but  I  knew  that 
the  gardners  would  fix  it.  TJ^-X  d  tell  mother,  though,  and  she  s  pretend  to  be 
mad  but  she  didn't  ^are  much  as  long  as  things  looked  all  right  when  there  were 
pupc'to.   siie  treated  me  the  same  whether  I  was  good  or  bad. 

When  I  got  to  the  side  of  the  house,  I  saw  Carol  through  the  library  window. 
She  was  looking  at  the  book  titles.  David  and  Phil  must  have  gone  up  to  change. 
Her  dress  was  all  pink,  with  a  lot  of  petticoats  to  make  it  stick  out.  I  watched  her 
find  a  book  and  sit  down  in  a  chair  with  it.  Then  she  got  up  to  get  a  cigarette, 
lighted  it,  brought  a  lamp  over  to  the  chair,  shook  off  her  shoes  and  sat  down  again 
with  her  feet  underneath  her.  She  smoothed  her  dress  out  so  the  petticoats  would 
show  a  little  when  the  boys  came  back.   She  was  awfully  pretty. 

I  decided  to  sneak  in  through  the  library  door  and  surprise  her,  but  she  heard 
me  and  was  watching  when  I  came. 

"Hi,  Judy.   Come  sit  down  and  talk." 

"O.  K.,"  I  said.  I  walked  over  to  her  and  looked  at  the  book  she  had.  "Do 
you  like  those  things.^   Nobody  ever  reads  them  anymore.' 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  do,"  she  said.  "I  just  came  across  a  book  I  used  to  love 
and  thought  I'd  read  the  ending  over  again.  It's  not  a  very  good  one,  but  it's  one 
of  those  exciting  love  stories  where  a  girl  gets  carried  all  over  Scotland  before  she 
realizes  she  loves  the  guy  who  kidnaps  her."  She  had  the  book  on  the  table  beside 
the  chair.  Her  cigarette  was  burning  down  in  the  ashtray.  I  guess  she  never  really 
smoked  a  cigarette — just  kept  one  lit  in  case  she  wanted  to. 

"I  love  your  house,  Judy,  especially  this  room.  Who  collects  all  the  china 
horses?" 

"Mother  used  to.  She  still  rides  a  lot,  but  only  because  she  needs  the  exercise, 
she  says."  Carol  seemed  to  like  me.  Maybe  Phil  had  just  wanted  me  out  of  the  way. 
I  wondered  if  she  would  think  I  was  silly  if  I  showed  her  my  new  riding  boots. 
I  wondered  if  she'd  like  to  see  them. 

"I'd  love  to!  I  haven't  ridden  much  lately — in  fact,  not  at  all,  since  prep 
school.  Do  get  them,  though." 

I  ran  up  to  my  room  and  took  them  out  of  the  box.  They'd  been  polished  and 
polished,  but  still  smelled  leathery  no  matter  what  the  manufacturers  put  on  them. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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T  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  are  a  few  people  in  this  society 
who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  a  woman's  educational  institution. 
In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  correct  this 
misapprehension  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  present  a  realistic  picture  of  life 
in  such  an  institution.  Indeed,  life  in  a  woman's  college  is  neither  the  leisurely, 
pampered  existence  that  some  people  believe  it  to  be,  nor  is  it  the  rigorous,  strictly 
disciplined  one  visualized  by  others.  Actually,  the  young  females  who  attend  such 
scholastic  institutions  lead  a  normal,  happy,  energetic  life,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  learning  and  enhanced  by  an  appropriate  amount  of  extra-curricular  activity,  as 
we  shall  try  to  indicate  by  the  following  description  of  a  typical  day  at  an  average 
woman's  college. 

College  women  find  no  difficulty  in  beginning  their  day  with  a  cheerful  out- 
look, for  they  are  not  forced  to  arise  at  an  uncommonly  early  hour.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  allowed  to  sleep  until  an  hour  comparatively  later  than  that  at  which 
many  of  them  arise  at  home.  What  could  be  pleasanter  than  to  lie  on  a  commodious 
straw  pallet,  awakening  gradually  until  the  rising  gong  (piped  into  each  room  for 
the  convenience  of  heavy  sleepers)  announces  the  arrival  of  the  rising  hour,  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  (If  you  question  the  lateness  of  the  time,  only  consider  that 
the  clamor  of  eager  young  girls  arising  at  an  earlier  hour  would  undoubtedly 
awaken  the  sleeping  birds.)  After  a  very  adequate  two  minutes  in  which  to  get 
dressed,  the  girls  stroll  to  the  dining  hall,  three  miles  away,  where  they  assmble  for 
a  most  nourishing  breakfast.  This  meal  usually  consists  of  lukewarm  gruel,  consid- 
ered to  be  both  the  most  filling  and  the  most  appetizing  staple,  prune  juice,  and 
water.  The  menu  is  varied  on  each  fourth  day,  at  which  time  mush,  carrot  juice, 
and  water  are  served.  After  breakfast  and  the  invigorating  walk  back  to  the  dormi- 
tories, the  gong  is  again  sounded  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the  first  class. 
Most  of  the  girls  use  the  extra  three  minutes  between  breakfast  and  class-time  for 
cleaning  their  rooms,  making  the  beds,  reviewing  the  lessons,  listening  to  the 
morning  news  broadcast,  participating  in  worthwhile  discussions,  washing  personal 
garments,  and  similar  useful  activities. 

Classes,  beginning  at  four  thirty,  are  held  in  two  large,  comfortable  buildings 
only  a  mile  from  the  dormitories.  Each  class  room  is  well-lighted  by  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  which  enter  through  a  small  window  high  on  the  west  wall.  The  sun, 
together  with  a  central  stove,  also  serves  to  heat  the  rooms.  As  each  class  is  small 
enough  for  free  discussion  (never  more  than  ninety  students),  there  are  more  than 
adequate  seating  arrangements,  consisting  of  at  least  ten  comfortable  straight-backed 
chairs  which  the  girls  share  with  mmimum  inconvenience.  A  recent  innovation  in 
the  educational  system  is  the  use  of  black  chalk  for  writing  dates  and  other  im- 
portant matter  on  the  blackboard,  this  method  being  considered  to  be  far  less  con- 
ducive to  eye-strain.  The  class  periods,  three  hours  each,  are  long  enough  for  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  current  topic,  yet  not  so  long  that  the  young  ladies  become 
restless.    Indeed,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  restlessness  during  the  stimulating 


lectures  and  discussions  which  are  the  high  point  of  the  class  periods.  Each  young 
lady,  eager  to  learn  and  imbued  with  intellectual  curiosity,  considers  the  professor's 
words  of  wisdom  and  joyfully  contributes  her  own  original  thoughts  and  questions 
to  the  discussion. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning's  classes  the  students  return  to  the  dormitories  to 
prepare  for  the  noon  meal.  A  word  might  be  added  here  concerning  the  living 
arrangements  and  facilities  in  the  dormitories,  since  these  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  fostering  the  serenity  and  contentment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  two  dormi- 
tories, housing  nine  hundred  students,  are  identical;  therefore  we  shall  limit  our 
description  to  the  one  in  which  the  upperclassmen  reside.  The  building  itself  is 
attractive  enough  to  bring  exclamations  of  delight  from  visitors'  lips.  Built  of 
sturdy  composition  cardboard-plywood  and  covered  with  processed  pea-green  paint 
which  is  both  attractive  and  fireproof,  the  edifice  gives  an  aura  of  ancient  tranquility 
to  the  surrounding  campus.  Wooden  ladders  lead  from  one  floor  to  the  next,  and 
each  floor  consists  of  a  long  hallway  with  commodious  ten-girl  suites  on  each  side. 
Each  room  is  at  least  8'x8',  allowing  plenty  of  space  for  the  five  beds,  large  desk, 
one  bookcase,  and  locker  containing  brooms,  mops  and  other  housecleaning  equip- 
ment. Both  the  lighting  and  the  plumbing  facilities  are  excellent.  Each  hallway  is 
illuminated  for  safety  by  a  central  pocket-flashlight  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  the  suites  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  tallow  candles,  to  be  used  at  the 
girls'  discretion.  (Because  of  the  expense  of  such  supplies,  four  candles  must  last  a 
minimum  of  nine  months. )  The  water  closet  is  located  conveniently  in  the  center  of 
the  hallway  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  facilities,  contains  a  sturdy  iron  tub  which 
may  be  used  both  for  laundry  and  for  bathing.  The  water  pressure  is  unusually 
strong  and  steady,  in  view  of  the  high  altitude  and  the  difficulty  of  pumping  water  as 
high  as  the  fifth  floor.  Infrequently,  once  or  twice  a  day,  the  pressure  will  fluctuate 
and  water  will  be  unattainable  on  the  upper  floors  for  a  short  period,  eight  or  nine 
hours  at  the  most.  However,  plumbers  are  always  on  hand  to  remedy  the  situation 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks.  Certainly  no  better  facilities  could  be  found  in  the 
average  home !  But  we  have  digressed;  the  young  ladies  have  been  left  at  thir  delect- 
able luncheon  (cold  broth,  horseburgers,  coffee  made  with  fresh  grounds  every  two 
weeks)  much  longer  than  the  customary  five  minutes.  Let  us  join  them. 

The  gentle  murmur  of  well-modulated  voices  and  the  soft  light  of  three  large 
candles  lend  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  well-being  to  the  meal,  which  is  conducted 
in  a  leisurely  manner,  never  lasting  less  than  five  minutes.  The  nourishing  food  is 
plentiful,  each  girl  being  assured  of  a  first  helping  at  least  every  other  day.  Lunch- 
eon is  considered  the  most  important  meal  and  the  menu  is  varied  even  more 
oftener  than  the  breakfast  menu.  Every  third  day  porridge,  bologna  souffle,  and 
prune  pudding  are  substituted  for  the  cold  broth  and  horseburgers.  The  girls  are 
appreciative  of  their  savory  meal  and  do  not  spoil  the  atmosphere  with  incessant 
chatter  or  unseemly  haste. 

After  lunch  classes  are  continued  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  period 
being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  morning  session.  At  six  the  girls  return  to  the 
dormitories,  where  they  spend  the  two  hours  before  dinner  studying,  chatting, 
sewing,  working  on  their  Red  Cross  projects,  painting,  practicing  the  flute  and  cello, 
etc.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  dress  for  dinner,  although  the  girls  are  neat  and 
well-dressed  at  all  times.  The  usual  attire  for  classes  is  a  dark  long-sleeved  sweater 
covered  by  a  warm,  dark  woolen  tunic  and  brightened  by  gray  knee  socks.  The  most 
popular  coiffure  has  a  charmingly  descriptive  name  (which  we  do  not  at  the  mo- 


ment  recall)  and  is  obtained  by  combing  the  hair  down  over  the  forehead,  piilling 
the  sides  forward  and  tying  them  with  bits  of  colored  string.  Make-up  is  seldom 
worn,  but  the  shining  young  faces  (scrubbed  twice  a  day  with  green-soap  and  cold, 
hard  water)  are  far  more  attractive  in  their  natural  state.  For  dinner,  however, 
dark  cotton  stockings,  low-heeled  pumps,  and  high-collared  dresses  are  worn.  As 
at  lunch,  the  atmosphere  is  quiet  and  unhurried. 

The  fifteen-minute  dinner  period  is  the  end  of  the  regulated  part  of  the  day. 
For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the  women  are  free  to  attend  club  meetings,  lectures, 
concerts,  do  homework,  or  attend  to  small  personal  chores.  There  is  no  lack  of 
time-consuming  activity  and  interests,  and  the  girls  find  sufficient  work  and  exer- 
cise to  prepare  them  for  early  retiring.  The  last  gong  is  run  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  it  is  a  suggestion  rather  than  an  order  that  the  time  has  come  to  get  a 
good  night's  rest.  Actually,  the  young  ladies  need  no  rule  to  make  them  retire,  for 
their  active  day  demands  the  sufficient  amount  of  sleep  that  this  retiring  hour  will 
give  them.  And  so  a  typical  day  ends,  with  the  girls  drifting  contentedly  off  to  sleep 
under  their  warm  denim  blankets.  (The  stove  in  the  center  of  the  hallway  is  turned 
off  at  lunch-time  in  order  that  the  rooms  will  not  be  unhealthily  hot  at  bedtime.) 
With  such  a  picture  before  our  eyes,  could  there  yet  be  a  soul  who  questions  the 
happiness,  the  healthy  atmosphere,  the  contentment  of  such  a  life  ?  Certanly  not ! 


MARIANNA  MURPHY 

Time 


I  HEAR  a  laugh 
I  see  a  smile 

And 

Yesterday  is  today 

Bright,   golden  and  joyful; 

I   hear  a  cry, 

I  see  a  tear 

Yesterday  fades 

Today  is  here 

Only  to  become  part  of  "yesterday' 

"tomorrow." 


ANN  WILSON 


Always  A  Little  Green 


\V  INTER  is  taunting  in  Virginia 
Penetrating,  bleak,  grey,  ice-blue. 
Or  the  sun  emerges 
Showing  the  grass  never  quite  yellow 
But  always  a  little  green. 

Spring  riots  1 

1 
Sedately  through  the  gardens  .; 

With  crocus,  daffodil,  japonica.  i 

A  breeze  no  heavier  than  June  I 

Dies  in  the  stifling  heat,  heavy  in  the  midday,  \ 

With  only  a  summer  storm  at  night.  ; 

The  blush  on  the  pears  is  lost 

As  is  the  green,  in  a  burnt  autumn, 

Soft  underfoot.  ; 

Trees  are  black  on  a  slate  sky. 

But  the  grass 

In  the  frozen  ground 

Is  never  quite  yellow, 

Is  always  a  little  green. 
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SALLY  OBERLIN 


Witherby 


^^ITHERBY  hasn't  come  to  the  Club  for  a  long  time.  He  used  to  be  there 
every  afternoon  for  a  game  of  cribbage  or  a  quiet  discussion  with  a  few  of  his 
friends.  He  was  a  thoughtful,  sensitive  man,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  knowing  him 
better  than  most  of  the  other  members  did.  He  wasn't  the  kind  you  miss  when 
he's  gone,  but  people  still  ask  about  him  occasionally.  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  what 
happened  to  him,  because  I  don't  know.  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  one  evening 
about  four  months  ago.  He  came  to  my  house  for  dinner  and  during  the  meal  I 
realized  that  something  was  troubling  him.  "George,"  he  said  "I  think  I'm  in- 
sane." "Nonsense!  Where  did  you  get  an  idea  like  that?"  He  told  me  his  story 
then.  For  several  weeks  he  had  been  bothered  by  a  strange  dream.  Every  night 
while  eating  dinner  he  would  begin  to  feel  dizzy  and  would  not  be  able  to  focus 
his  eyes.  Everything  in  the  room  would  fade  to  a  soft  white  and  he  would  feel  a 
cold  wind.  After  several  moments  of  this  strange  haziness,  his  sight  would  clear. 
He  would  see  his  dinner  before  him  on  the  table,  and  around  the  table  snow,  as  far 
i^as  he  could  see.  The  first  time  this  happened  he  thought  he  was  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  as  the  dream  recurred  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  vacuum  where  time  and 
space  were  infinite,  or  non-existent.  The  dream  lasted  only  a  few  moments,  and 
then  he  was  back  in  his  dining  room  and  his  dinner  was  still  warm.  Nothing  in 
the  room  had  changed,  but  he  noticed  that  his  hands  were  cold  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  away  a  long  time.  That  was  his  story.  I  was  sure  it  was  only  a  dream, 
probably  the  result  of  indigestion.  I  told  him  not  to  worry,  that  dreams  were  cer- 
tainly not  an  indication  of  insanity.  He  agreed  with  me,  but  confessed  that  he 
thought  they  were  a  forewarning  of  death.  This  cold  region  was  to  be  his  Heaven  or 
Hell;  perhaps  he  would  be  reincarnated  in  such  a  place.  I  was  amused  by  his  fears, 
and  by  the  time  he  left  I  had  convinced  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  worry  about 
and  was  absolutely  normal.  A  few  days  later  I  decided  to  go  to  his  home.  No  one 
answered  my  knocking.  The  door  was  unlocked,  so  I  went  in  to  wait  for  him.  The 
house  was  very  cold,  and  I  decided  to  come  back  another  day.  I  returned  a  week 
later,  but  no  one  was  at  home  and  the  furniture  was  dusty.  I  noticed  that  someone 
had  taken  away  the  dining  room  table.  Witherby  never  came  back  to  the  Club,  and 
we  wonder  about  his  occasionally.  He  was  such  a  stimulating  conversationalist. 
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ADELE  VOORHEES 

Spring 

Why  must  I  think  of  spring, 

Find  fear  with  all  that  loveliness, 

A  wilderness  in  everything? 

Alone,  I  think  of  loneliness. 

Of  white  turned  mauve  beneath  the  sky, 

Of  wisdom  turning  to  despair,  not  happiness. 

Speak  no  promise  of  future  bliss 

But  love  me  with  the  truth  now  In  your  eye. 

See  in  the  early  falling  leaf,  a   kiss; 

Regard  fidelity  a  passing  thing. 

It  gives  me  courage  when  I  tell  you  this: 

I  love  you  as  I  do  the  spring. 


RUTH   FRAME 

Cracker  from  Kentucky 

Wheat-thin    cracker   from    Kentucky, 

Stubble  nine  days  old  upon  his  chin. 

He  was  a  tall  hard  drink  of  water. 

But  he  had  a  kindness  when  I  knew  him  then. 

Now  he's  seen  the  wonders  of  the  City. 
Been  a  year  or  two  away,  all  told. 
And  somehow  there's  a  cracking  in  his  tallness. 
And  something  in  his  smile's  a  little  cold. 

There's  a  drawn-in  pinch  to  his  nostrils 

With  a  greyness  that  doesn't  come  from  forking  hay. 

It's  more  the  pallor  of  a  bank  clerk 

Who  shuffles  change  from  six  to  nine  each  day. 

He  says  he's  happy,  but  I  doubt  it. 
There's  a  note  that  sounds  a  little  thin, 
A  wistful  sort  of  dryness  in  his  laughter. 
The  ghost  of  how  it  might  have  been. 
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ANN   TAYLOR 


Rose  And  Vanished 


X  INY  white  caps  edged  with  the  gold  of  the  sunlight  on  the  blank  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  sun  was  hot.  I  could  meel  it  burning  into  my  back,  scaring  into  my 
brain  as  the  rays  refracted  on  the  water,  flashed  up  into  our  faces.  The  dock  was 
bleached  and  sere,  and  quiet.  Up  on  the  bluff,  the  crowd  shifted  and  muttered — 
taking  sides — ahens  talking  about  us,  picking  between  us. 

"The  next  event  will  be  the  220.  Peg  Whitely  in  lane  one.  Ajax  Chrisman  in 
lane  two.  Sally  West  in  three,  Anne  Yung  in  four.  .  ." 

As  I  moved  to  take  my  place  in  number  two,  I  could  see  the  crowd  high  on  the 
rocky  point,  marked  out  by  sudden  frequent  splotches  of  red.  Funny  how  red  is 
always  the  color  in  a  crowd — red  the  color  of  fire — red  for  anger. 

"Swimmers  ready,"  Sue's  voice  cracked  shrilly;  and  her  stop  watch  clanked 
against  the  clipboard  she  held. 

Standing  at  the  edge  of  the  dock  I  was  a  cool,  sweating  hollow.  It  couldn't  be 
time !  I  could  feel  the  crowd  tense  as  Peg  took  her  place.  She  was  the  favorite.  She 
would  win — win  her  chance  to  go  to  the  Olympics  again. 

Red  on  the  hill;  blue-black  lake  water  about  five  feet  below  the  dock.  What  if 
the  water  were  to  rise — one  awful  surge  could  stop  everything.  The  world  would 
be  blue-black  wetness  frilled  with  white  foam.  How  perfect  for  life,  conflict,  ten- 
sion, hate  and  love — to  end,  now — forever  unfinished. 

"Swimmers  take  your  mar-r-rks." 

I  crouched  low,  leaning  far  out  over  the  dock,  gripping  the  edges  with  my  toes. 
My  knees  trembled.  Did  any  one  notice?  My  neck  ached  with  strain — I  felt 
awkward — embarrassedly  conscious  of  my  hips  sticking  out  in  the  tight,  flimsy  red 
tank  suit. 

The  starting  shot  was  fired — an  eternity  later  I  hit  the  water,  snapping  straight. 
I  felt  the  bruising  panic  of  a  wall  of  water  blocking  the  first  stroke  taken  too  soon 
— seconds  lost — then,  nothing  but  the  churning  water,  and  the  smooth  pull  of  the 
after  strokes. 

One,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three — you  can  win — you  can  win — 
you  can  win.  My  cap  was  choking  me,  pressing  my  temples  together,  crushing  me  as 
the  wave  would  crush  the  crowd — as  my  victory  would  crush  Peg — as  it  had  to 
crush  her — 

"Ajax,  I  can't  lose.  I've  never  wanted  anything  so  much!  Can  you  see  what 
it  would  mean  for  me  to  get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  Olmpics,  again?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so — but  I  can't  see  why  you  worry.  You  know  how  everything 
always  works  out  right  for  you.  You're  the  only  grasshopper  who  can  play  all  year 
and  still  make  it  through  the  winter,  easily." 
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"But  this  time  I'm  scared.  I  thought  a  year  would  be  forever  to  train  in,  but  it's 
only  a  minute  and  I  hardly  used  it.  Oh,  I  know  I  shouldn't  expect  anything;  but  I 
want  to  win  so  much.   This  couldn't  possibly  be  so  important  to  anyone  else." 

"You're  right.  Peg.  The  Olympics  would  be — I  don't  know — like  reaching  up 
and  picking  the  one  star  you've  always  coveted  and  having  its  red-gold  beauty  in 
your  hand  without  burning  you  or  disintegrating  the  moment  touched.  But,  as 
wonderful  as  it  would  be.  Peg,  don't  let  it  run  away  with  you.  Winning  a  race  is 
only  a  matter  of  minutes  or  seconds.  It's  not  all-important — a  fine  dream,  but 
nothing  more." 

"Ajax!  I  knew  you'd  feel  that  way!   I  knew  you'd  give  me  my  chance!" 

"Chance — oh,  no.  Peg!  I  don't  intend  to  make  this  thing  the  center  of  my 
existence,  but  I'm  not  giving  up  my  try  for  the  stars  without  a  fight — it's  only  the 
ones  you  work  for  that  mean  anything." 

My  eyes  were  closed  against  the  sting  of  the  water,  I  felt  the  same  furious  dis- 
gust, remembering  the  conversation,  that  I  knew  when  Peg  had  talked  to  me  last 
week.  I  threw  my  arm  out  and  my  reach  was  barred  by  the  float.  I  whimpered  as  my 
knuckles  scraped  the  rough  oil  drum.  There  was  no  one  to  hear.  My  head  went 
down  automatically  as  I  doubled  to  turn;  my  knees  cracked  with  the  force  of  push- 
ing off,  even  in  the  thick  water  that  softens  movement.  "Glide,  Ajax,  glide! 
Remember  to  hold  that  glide!"  I  could  hear  Sue's  voice  calling  through  the  summer. 
How  well  she  had  coached  us.  Would  I  disappoint  her?  I  hadn't  waited  long 
enough  after  my  dive.  How  much  time  had  I  lost?  Where  was  I?  Was  Peg  ahead 
of  me?  The  others?  Raising  the  head  to  look  around  costs  expensive  seconds — 
time,  time,  damned  ever-precious  time  in  a  world  of  fire  and  wet! 

There  wasn't  much  disturbance  ahead — the  water  felt  clear.  Maybe  I  was  the 
first  to  break  on  the  last  lap!  My  arms  were  heavy,  pulling  hard  and  exhaustedly. 
Each  breath,  each  exhalation  was  water.  I  was  full  and  logy  from  it.  The  end  had 
to  be  near.  Good  God,  no  more!  Where  was  the  dock?  Where  was  I? 

The  crowd  was  cheering  as  I  hauled  myself  up  on  to  the  dock.  The  red  dots 
were  moving  vividly,  friendly.  I  had  won !  I  saw  Peg,  shining  gold  and  wet,  smiling 
shakily,  surrounded  by  enthusiastic  friends.  I  walked  away.  I  could  be  a  good  sport 
later. 

Then,  Peg  was  standing  beside  me,  her  hand  on  my  arm,  "Thanks,  Ajax." 
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SUSANNA  BERNARD 


A  Quiet 


W^ANDERER,  walk  in  a  wood 

Listen,  the  breathy  crush  of  leaf  to  leaf, 

The  purple  twitch  of  an  antique  limb 

The  wind-caught  scratch  of  an  anxious   paw  — 

Nothing  dispersed  in   a   wood. 

Unwrap  the  busy  thoughts 
Wind  them  to  the  clapping  land 
That  knots  an  echo  in  surprise 
And  sends  it  splitting  home, 
Explaining   nothing. 

Still,   bumptious  boy,  still. 
Still  as  meaning. 
Still  as  nothing. 

And  the  brown  wilds  wait. 

Hush  the  ear-quiver,  the  bush-waver. 

The  shuff  of  moth  to  moth's  too  much. 

Hush.    Hush. 

A  quiet. 

The  Word 

All  Is  One 

The  Good 
A  quiet. 

The  clouds  roar,  as  clashing  cymbalene 

The  thin  trees  crow  and  flap  their  leaves  to  the 

cracking  blue  sky. 

Then,  a  move 

All  brown  again,  and  wild, 

And   wandering. 

Note:  This  Is  partially  from  Kierkegaard's  "Purity  of  Mind"  (to  will  one  thing,  etc. 
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BETTY  BYRNE   GILL 


A  M^odefn  Project 

For  preventing  the  overbearing  burden  of  work  from  engaging  the 
time  of  the  american  people  and  for  allowing  more  relaxation 
and  leisure. 


I 


_T  is  distressing  to  see,  when  one  walks  about,  the  amount  of  physical  labor 
forcefully  exerted  by  the  American  people.  Bricklayers  must  lift  heavy  bricks  and 
mortar  them  together  in  a  fixed  plan.  Farmers  must  drive  large  machines  constant- 
ly in  the  hot  sun.  Stenographers  must  push  their  fingers  upon  typewriter  keys  all 
day.  It  is  exhausting  to  think  of  the  strain  and  effort  which  modern  man  undergoes 
in  order  to  maintain  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 

It  is  obvious  that  man  is  a  delicate  and  fragile  animal.  He  was  certainly  not 
made  to  work.  Or  else,  why  do  his  bones  break?  Why  does  his  heart  fail?  Why 
does  he  have  nervous  break-downs?  If  he  stayed  at  home,  relaxed,  and  took  care 
not  to  exert  his  body,  he  would  stay  well  and  live  longer. 

Therefore  I  propose  as  a  project  for  the  future,  that  man  refrain  from  work 
and  conduct  all  necessary  arrangements  or  endeavors  by  extensive  use  of  machines. 
This  will  prevent  effort  and  promote  leisure. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  my  scheme.  For  example,  too  much  time  is  wasted 
in  work  during  the  average  day.  Since  there  are  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  it 
follows  that  twelve  should  be  spent  in  sleeping  and  twelve  awake.  During  these 
twelve  hours  awake,  eight  are  spent  in  work.  There  are  three  meals  a  day,  lasting 
about  an  hour  each,  allowing  for  preparation,  leisurely  eating  and  careful  digestion. 
This  leaves  only  one  hour  for  relaxation  and  amusement!  This  is  an  appalling 
fact,  but  one  which  can  be  easily  remedied  with  my  plan.  With  elimination  of 
work,  there  will  be  nine  full  hours  of  rest  and  recreation.  I  also  mean  to  dispense 
with  the  "never-ending"  work  of  housewives,  so  this  means  nine  hours  a  day  of 
complete  leisure  and  rest  with  nothing  to  do — the  ultimate  ideal  of  Americans ! 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  show  how  this  plan  is  to  be  put  into  action.  This 
requires  a  combined  national  effort  on  the  part  of  all  Americans: 

Man  is  a  thinking  animal.  With  his  select  intellectual  powers  he  has  invented 
numerous  labor-saving  devices.  Obviously  he  has  not  invented  all  of  the  labor- 
saving  devices  because  man  still  works.  Therefore  I  propose  that  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  Americans  be  stepped  up  in  a  five-year  period  to  promote,  invent,  and 
produce  maximum  quantities  of  machines.  It  is  necessary  that  every  possible  means 
of  labor  be  abated  by  the  invention  of  a  machine.  Surplus  quantities  of  machines 
will  be  manufactured  for  use  in  years  to  come.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  all  work 
will  be  stopped  forever.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  object  to  this  since  the  tendency 
has  been  in  this  direction.  Efforts  to  lessen  labor  and  shorten  working  hours  have 
bee  increasing  through  the  years.  Therefore  since  work  is  being  gradually  elimi- 
nated, why  not  cease  it  altogether  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we,  as  well  as  our 
descendants,  may  enjoy  leisure? 

It  may  be  perplexing  to  some  as  to  how  and  what  kind  of  inventions  may  come 
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about  as  a  result  of  this  plan.  We  need  only  to  look  in  the  past  at  the  inventions 
such  as  airplanes,  television,  and  telephones  in  order  to  see  that  future  develop- 
ments of  all  types  are  entirely  possible.  On  the  basis  of  these  we  may  invent  others. 
With  total  national  concentration  and  effort  of  all  people,  these  machines  will  be 
readily  conceived  and  produced.  It  will  be  easy  for  anyone  to  plan  an  invention 
and  submit  his  ideas  to  organized  groups  of  scientists.  I  have  outlined  several  of 
these  schemes  myself  and  will  present  them  for  scrutiny: 

First,  an  automatic  household  duster.  Many  hours  are  spent  by  the  housewife 
each  week,  bending  and  stooping,  in  order  to  wipe  dust  from  pieces  of  furniture 
with  a  rag.  This  is  wasted  effort,  since  she  is  merely  stirring  up  and  rearranging 
dust.  With  an  automatic  duster,  I  propose  to  eliminate  dust  entirely.  By  pressing  a 
button,  dust  will  be  sucked  out  of  each  room  of  the  house  and  deposited  along 
with  the  garbage  disposal  waste.  The  system  will  work  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
modern  vacuum  cleaner. 

Second,  all  food  will  be  dehydrated  and  condensed  into  pills.  Each  pill  will 
contain  the  value  of  a  well-balanced  meal.  By  simply  taking  one  of  these,  one 
eliminates  the  long  preparation  of  food  and  cleaning  of  dishes  afterward.  Of  the 
three  hours  normally  spent  in  eating,  only  five  minutes  at  the  most  will  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  rest  may  be  spent  in  leisure.  Also  this  plan  will  alleviate  over- 
weight and  ultimately,  diabetes,  smce  each  pill  will  never  contain  over  1000 
calories. 

Third,  it  would  be  necessary  for  each  home  to  be  equipped  with  a  controlled, 
all-purpose  robot.  These  would  perform  the  many  small  tasks  which  we  face  every 
day,  such  as  picking  up  things,  walking  upstairs  to  get  something,  and  carrying 
objects.  These  are  things  which  we  cannot  alleviate  by  means  of  machines.  There- 
fore robots  will  be  a  needed  and  helpful  handyman  in  each  home. 

Besides  relaxation  and  leisure,  this  program  will  promote  the  home  and  fam- 
ily relationships.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  leave  the  house  except  to  obtain  surplus 
materials  or  to  visit  neighbors.  The  tendency  today  has  been  to  leave  the  home  but 
with  this  plan,  families  will  remain  together  and  thus  a  closer  and  more  harmonious 
family  life  will  be  achieved. 

Some  may  wonder  what  will  happen  to  the  present  jobs,  offices,  industries,  and 
business  concerns.  There  will  be  none,  for  there  will  be  no  need  for  them.  All 
goods  will  have  been  manufactured.  Surplus  quantities  will  be  stored  for  future 
use.  Therefore  there  will  be  no  need  for  business  and  industry. 

The  national  office  of  president  will  be  an  honorary  one.  A  board  of  five 
executives  will  run  the  affairs  of  the  country  (if  there  are  any)  and  will  elect  the 
president.  If  a  meeting  of  this  board  is  necessary  it  can  be  achieved  by  T.  V.  C. 
(Television  Communications)  sets,  each  member  remaining  in  his  own  home.  The 
United  States  will  excuse  itself  entirely  from  international  relations.  Any  inter- 
ference with  this  will  be  punished  by  use  of  the  W-Bomb  (World  Bomb)  which 
will  destroy  all  nations  but  our  own.  A  volunteer  judicial  board  will  stand  prepared 
to  try  cases  but  this  will  undoubtedly  be  unnecessary  since  people  will  generally 
remain  in  their  own  homes  and  will  have  no  dealings  with  others.  Each  home  will 
be  essentially  the  same  in  size,  structure,  and  content,  so  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
stealing. 

With  many  hours  of  leisure  time  at  home,  onec  an  do  many  things  that  he  has 
put  off  for  years,  such  as  reading  the  books  that  one  has  been  intending  to  for  so 
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long.  Also  those  who  have  hobbies  can  indulge  in  those.  Any  surplus  products 
of  creative  or  inventive  hobbyists  can  be  donated  to  the  collection  of  surplus  manu- 
factured goods  as  novel  and  modern,  up-to-date  materials  for  general  usage.  These 
occupations  will  be  pursued  by  the  more  industrious  ones.  The  majority,  however, 
will  be  able  to  spend  hours  in  complete  rest  of  both  body  and  mind.  Since  all 
work  will  have  been  done  and  all  machines  invented,  there  will  be  no  further  need 
for  taxing  the  brain.  One  can  relax  completely,  doing  nothing  and  thinking 
nothing ! 

I  can  think  of  no  possible  objection  to  this  plan  since  it  seems  to  be  already  in 
progress  in  an  informal  way.  Therefore,  formally  and  speeded  up,  it  will  make 
the  ultimate  goal  of  Americans  real.  Therefore,  let  no  one  speak  to  me  of  the  values 
of  work,  such  as  a  satisfaction  or  subtle  pleasure  which  may  be  gained  from  it. 
Let  no  man  say  that  he  enjoys  work,  for  he  is  always  trying  to  get  out  of  it.  No 
one  should  complain  that  he  desires  the  relationship  with  other  people,  for  they 
are  always  getting  into  arguments  and  fighting.  Let  no  man  declare  that  he 
misses  caring  for  his  ailments  because  he  is  always  elaborately  telling  of  them  and 
of  the  great  torments  they  have  caused  him.  Let  no  one  object  to  the  omission  of 
Congress,  because  people  are  always  criticizing  their  acts.  Let  no  man  complain 
that  he  does  not  have  enough  time,  for  now  he  will  have  more  than  enough. 

I  do  not  offer  this  project  with  a  personal  interest  in  mind,  but  for  no  other 
motive  than  the  public  good  of  my  country,  by  promoting  home  life,  alleviating 
sickness,  ending  work,  and  creating  unlimited  hours  of  freedom  for  the  much- 
sought  relaxation  and  indolent  leisure  of  the  American  people. 


Petticoats  And  Roses 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

I  liked  things  where  the  original  smell  had  to  fight  to  show  up.  Would  she  think  it 
was  all  right  to  carry  them  in  without  the  box — I'd  look  then  as  if  I  didn't  like 
them  so  much.  I  held  them  in  one  hand  and  swung  them  as  I  walked  down  the 
hall. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  going?   It's  too  dark  to  ride!" 

Phil  stood  there  looking  at  me  from  the  door  of  his  room. 

"Carol  wanted  to  see  them,  Phil." 

"Carol  doesn't  impress  me  as  the  athletic  type.  You're  probably  pestering  the 
Hell  out  of  her.  Come  on,  Judy,  can't  you  stay  out  of  my  way  for  at  least  one 
weekend?" 

"Let  her  show  them,  Phil,"  David  said,  as  he  came  to  the  door.  "Things  like 
that  interest  Carol  and  I'm  sure  she  really  wants  to  see  them,  Judy." 

"Arent  they  great,  David?"  I  asked,  holding  the  boots  up  so  the  light  showed 
that  they  weren't  even  scratched. 

"They  don't  look  very  broken-in,"  he  said,  and  then  added,  "but  they  are 
good-looking.  I'll  bet  you're  the  prettiest  equestrienne  in  New  England,  and  the 
best,  with  those  boots  for  inspiration." 
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I  hit  him  in  the  stomach  because  I  wanted  to  touch  him — hard. 

"Act  your  age,  Judy,"  my  brother  yelled. 

"Oh,  go  jump  in  a  lake,"  I  yelled  back. 

"You  needn't  test  your  lungs  for  David.  He's  close  enough  to  hear  a  whisper." 

I  ignored  my  brother  and  went  on  downstairs.  Carol  was  still  waiting  for  me 
in  the  library.   She'd  put  the  book  back,  though. 

"Here,  they're  the  best  and  the  most  expensive,"  I  said  quickly,  and  then 
hoped  she'd  not  think  that  I  was  showing  off.    I  didn't  know  why  I  said  that. 

Carol  looked  at  them  and  smelled  the  leather. 

"Mmmm — good  leather  has  a  wonderful  smell — don't  you  think?" 

I  felt  hot  and  foolish.  I  watched  her  try  one  on.  It  fitted  her  even  though  she 
was  grown  up.  She  put  the  other  boot  on  and  stamped  her  feet  and  twirled  around 
so  her  skirts  rustled. 

"I  feel  just  like  a  Russian  princess,  Judy.  Wouldn't  it  be  exciting  if  girls  could 
dress  like  this  in  the  winter  instead  of  freezing  in  high  heels?" 

"You  don't  look  like  a  Russian  princess,"  I  said.  She  really  did,  in  a  way — 
though.  She  curtseyed  in  front  of  me  and  I  got  embarrassed.  I  wondered  if  I'd 
ever  be  able  to  act  like  that  and  not  have  everyone  think  that  I  was  a  moron.  Carol 
was  pretty  and  could  get  away  with.  Mother  always  said  I  was  most  attractive 
when  I  was  quiet  and  she  didn't  have  to  look  at  me. 

"Honestly,  Carol,"  David  said^  as  he  and  my  brother  came  into  the  room 
"Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  you  ever  grew  up." 

"I  think  she  looks  great,"  Phil  said.  "Twirl  around  again — I'm  making  a  study 
of  knees  this  year." 

"Oh  no,  you  don't!"  David  laughed. 

He  was  so  good-looking,  I  thought.  I  wondered  if  he  laughed  when  he  was 
home,  too.  No  one  ever  laughed  at  my  house  and  I  guess  you  have  to  like  one 
another  to  have  fun.  I  don't  think  that  anyone  really  likes  anyone  else  in  my 
family. 

"O.K.  Judy,"  Phil  said.  "Pack  up  your  boots  and  scram.  We're  going  over  to 
Joanne's." 

He  put  his  grey  cord  jacket  on  and  walked  to  the  door. 

Carol  took  my  boots  off  and  stepped  back  into  her  shoes.  David  took  her  hand 
and  they  left. 

"  'Bye,  July,"  Carol  called  as  they  went  out.   "See  you  in  the  morning." 
"So  long — "  David  added,  "and  have  some  black  coffee  ready  for  Phil  when  he 
gets  in." 

I  picked  up  the  boots  and  started  up  to  my  room.  Phil  stuck  his  head  through 
the  hall  door  and  called: 

"Oh — and  Judy — when  Mother  gets  in,  tell  her  Carol's  staying  overnight  with 
Joanne — and  remind  her  that  I'm  throwing  a  party  tomorrow  night— on  the  lawn 
so  there  won't  be  much  breakage." 

"I'll  tell  her  if  I  remember,"  I  answered  hotly.  I  knew  Mother  would  be  furious 
about  the  party  and  she'd  yell  at  me  since  Phil  wouldn't  be  there.  Perhaps  he'd 
let  me  stay  up  and  watch  if  I  told  her,  though. 
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On  the  way  upstairs,  I  heard  the  kitchen  door  bang.  It  was  probably  my  sister 
coming  back  from  the  horse  show.  Next  year  I'd  be  old  enough  to  ride  in  the 
Junior  Show. 

I  didn't  feel  much  like  talking  to  anyone,  so  I  went  up  to  my  room,  quietly, 
so  she'd  think  I  was  already  in  bed. 

When  I  came  in  from  my  riding  lesson  the  next  afternoon,  they  were  just 
coming  from  Joanne's.  All  four  of  them  were  laughing  like  mad  over  something. 
They  couldn't  see  me  from  where  I  was  standing  in  the  grape  arbor,  so  I  watched 
them  put  paper  bags  on  the  stone  wall  around  the  back  terrace. 

"I'll  bet  those  people  thought  we  were  out  of  our  minds,"  I  heard  Carol  say. 
"I  know  I'd  be  rather  curious  if  I  saw  a  bunch  of  people  industriously  filling  paper 
bags  full  of  sand  and  putting  them  in  the  trunk  of  a  car." 

"Well,  it's  a  great  idea  if  it'll  work,"  Phil  answered,  setting  a  bag  on  the  old 
stump  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  "It'll  save  on  electricity,  and  probably  keep  a 
few  people  from  falling  over  the  wall.  Joanne,  run  into  the  kitchen  and  ask 
Bertha  for  about  two  dozen  candles.  We  may  as  well  set  this  up  completely.  It 
looks  awfully  pretty  at  night  to  see  all  the  lights,  and  if  the  candles  are  far  enough 
inside  the  bags,  the  wind  won't  blow  them  out." 

Two  men  were  coming  around  the  house  with  a  keg  of  beer.   I  ran  out  of  the 
arbor  and  over  to  where  Carol  was  sitting  on  a  bench. 
"Is  this  all  for  the  party  tonight?"  I  asked. 

Carol  was  wearing  Bermuda  shorts  and  looked  as  though  she  belonged  on  a  boat 
somewhere.  She's  the  type  that  probably  sets  her  hair  every  night  and  wears  lace 
nightgowns  to  bed  even  when  she's  at  college. 

"It  sure  is,"  she  answered.  "We've  spent  the  entire  morning  putting  sand  in 
bags.  I've  never  felt  so  accomplished  in  my  life.  You  look  as  though  you've  been 
riding,  Judy.  Have  you  a  horse  of  your  own?" 

"I  got  my  sister's  when  she  got  Brown  Glory,"  I  answered.  "Beauty's  still  a  fast 
horse,  even  though  she's  a  little  old." 

Carol  smiled  at  me  and  said  she'd  bet  Beauty  was — that  older  horses  seemed 
to  understand  better  too. 

"Just  like  older  men,"  she  added,  as  David  came  over  with  a  drink  for  her. 
"Now  what  sort  of  nonsense  are  you  stuffing  this  child  full  of?"  he  asked, 
giving  her  the  drink  and  sitting  down  on  the  grass  in  front  of  us. 
I  walked  over  to  him  and  put  a  leaf  down  the  back  of  his  neck. 
"Jesus,  Judy!"  he  said,  sounding  irritated  and  brushing  the  leaf  off,  "What  was 
the  purpose  of  that?" 

"Now,  David,"  Carol  said  softly,  "you  aren't  responding  at  all  in  the  right 
manner.  That  was  lesson  number  one  in  how  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  older 
man." 

"Well,  I'm  not  that  old  yet,"  he  said,  and  smiled  at  her.  Then  he  looked  over 
at  me  and  said — "Besides,  Judy,  Carol's  no  great  authority.  She  has  to  put  up 
with  me,  and  I'm  only  two  years  older  than  she  is,  physically,  at  least." 

I  was  glad  Carol  had  turned  it  into  a  joke  for  all  three  of  us.  I  hadn't  meant  to 
irritate  him — but  it  was  all  right  now.  David  never  minded  things  like  that  before. 
I  wondered  if  I  ought  to  apologize — but  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  now, 
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"Hey,  David!"  my  brother  yelled.  "Come  help  us  tap  this  keg.  You  don't 
get  off  as'  easily  as  all  that.  Judy !  Will  you  get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  stop  being 
so  tiresome." 

David  got  up  and  went  over.  Two  men  from  the  gas  station  in  town  were  help- 
ing with  the  keg. 

I  got  up  to  go,  but  Carol  said; 

"Judy,  is  your  horse  anywhere  around?  I'd  so  love  to  see  him." 

"Sure,"  I  answered,  glad  that  she  wanted  me  to  stay.  "He's  probably  still  out- 
side. Come  on." 

Carol  followed  me  through  the  rose  garden  and  out  to  the  stables.  Every  once 
in  a  while  she  stopped  to  smell  a  flower  or  to  look  back  at  the  house. 

"Who  takes  care  of  all  these  flowers,  Judy.^"  she  asked,  "Your  mother  seems  to 
be  awfully  artistic.    I  saw  some  of  her  paintings." 

"The  gardeners  do."  I  answered.  "Mother  never  comes  out  here  except  when 
she's  showing  off  the  house  or  going  to  the  stables. 

"There's  my  horse,  over  there  by  the  trees."  I  added.  "She's  not  very  beautiful 
anymore,  but  she  used  to  be." 

"I  don't  know  that  I'd  say  that,  Judy.  She's  certainly  peppy  enough.  You  know, 
I  once  took  riding  lessons  in  a  park  in  New  York  and  they  always  seemed  to  make 
me  ride  the  fattest,  ugliest  horse  they  had.  I'd  be  sitting  there,  all  dressed  up  and 
feeling  extremely  dignified,  and,  in  reality,  my  legs  would  be  sticking  straight  out 
to  my  side.  Dad  would  double  up  in  laughter  every  time  he  saw  me." 

I  couldn't  really  see  anyone  laughing  at  Carol,  unless  she  wanted  them  to.  I 
tried  to  picture  her  when  she  was  little  but  couldn't  see  anything  but  a  pretty  little 
girl  with  long  golden  curls  and  lots  of  blue  silk  dresses. 

"Let's  walk  back  through  the  grape  arbor,"  Carol  suggested.  "It  reminds  me  of 
our  old  home  in  Massachusetts.    Are  they  Concord  grapes.?" 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said,  not  quite  sure  what  they  were.  "There  are  a  few  ripe  ones 
already,  but  they're  high  up  and  I  can't  reach  them." 

"My  brother  and  I  used  to  get  sick  on  grapes  once  every  summer,"  she  said 
as  we  walked  along.  "We  used  to  sit  inside  the  arbor  and  pretend  we  were  hiding 
from  the  enemy  and  grapes  were  the  only  food  we'd  had  all  week." 

I  didn't  say  anything,  but  I  could  see  her  sitting  there  eating  grapes.  These  are 
the  kind  of  grapes  that  you  swallow  the  skin  and  the  sweet  part  first  and  then  the 
hard  part  quickly  so  that  it  feels  as  if  you're  eating  eyeballs.  I  once  had  a  friend 
who  bit  that  part  just  to  see  whether  he'd  get  sick  if  he  did,  but  every  once  in  a 
while,  I  bite  into  it  too  so  that  I  can  imagine  what  it  feels  like. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house,  David  came  over  to  Carol  and  me  and  asked 
us  where  we'd  been.  I  didn't  want  him  to  know,  so  I  picked  a  pine  cone  off  the 
ground  and  threw  it  at  him. 

"O.K.,  Judy!"  he  said,  reaching  down  for  the  cone.  "It's  about  time  I  paid  you 
Dack  for  that  leaf  episode.   You'd  better  get  ready  to  run  fast." 

I  ran  behind  a  tree  and  picked  up  another  cone.  He  was  getting  set  to  throw 
lis  so  I  ducked  out  and  threw  mine  first.  I  missed  him  and  he  hit  me  in  the  rear 
md  when  I  bent  down  to  pick  up  another.    By  now  he  had  a  whole  lot  and  was 
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tossing  them  one  by  one.   They  felt  hke  scratchy  rain  because  he  wasn't  throwing 
very  hard. 

One  of  mine  hit  him  in  the  head  as  he  turned  to  say  something  to  Carol. 

"Damn  you,"  he  yelled,  and  laughed.    "All  right  if  you  want  to  play  tough — " 

David  came  at  me  and  I  got  scared.  Perhaps  he  was  really  going  to  hurt  me.  I 
threw  cone  after  cone  at  him  and  could  feel  my  chest  getting  tight  and  my  face 
getting  hot.   I  knew  I  was  running  in  circles. 

Someone  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  I  turned  around  and  hit  as  hard  as 
I  could.   It  was  Carol.   She  wouldn't  let  go  of  my  arm  no  matter  how  I  pulled. 

"Let  me  go!"  I  screamed,  but  my  voice  sounded  far  away. 

"Judy,"  Carol  was  saying,  "if  you'll  sit  down  a  minute,  I'll  tell  you  how  to 
beat  him." 

"No!"  I  shouted  and  hit  her  again.  David  was  picking  up  more  cones  and 
laughing  at  me.  I  was  still  scared,  but  if  he  hurt  me,  he'd  have  to  be  sorry.  Carol 
didn't  want  him  to  pay  attention  to  me.   She  let  my  arm  go,  and  I  ran  over  to  David. 

"Let's  call  it  quits,  shall  v/e?"  he  said.  "This  is  getting  to  be  rough  and  we've 
got  to  go."  He  smiled  and  put  his  hand  on  my  head.  I  shook  it  off  and  felt  kind 
of  foolish.  He'd  just  been  kidding,  and  I'd  gone  and  been  nasty  to  Carol  and  he 
probably  wouldn't  like  me  either. 

Carol  came  over  to  us  then  and  put  her  arm  around  me.  For  a  minute,  I  started 
to  move  away,  but  she  asked: 

"How  would  you  like  to  come  with  us  to  Joanne's  while  we  change?  That  way 
we'll  be  sure  the  boys  will  get  us  back  in  time  to  greet  the  first  guest." 

She  wasn't  even  mad!  I  guess  she  knew  I  was  excited  and  she  hadn't  been 
jealous.  I  wanted  to  put  my  arm  around  her  waist,  but  I  didn't  know  if  she'd  like  it. 

"I  beat  him  even  without  your  help,"  I  said.  "He  got  tired  first." 

Carol  smiled  and  murmured  that  he  sure  did.  She  squeezed  me  close  to  her  and 
wrinkled  her  nose.  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I'd  ever  met,  and 
she  smelled  like  crushed  roses.  My  sister  rides  so  much  that  she  always  smells  like 
a  horse. 

My  brother  and  Joanne  came  over  then,  and  Phil  told  me  to  run  inside  and  tell 
Bertha  that  she  ought  to  make  plenty  of  coffee  for  about  four  A.M. 

"We  should  be  back  here  by  seven,"  he  added. 

"I'm  coming  with  you.   Carol  told  me  I  could." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  Judy,  but  I'd  rather  you  stayed  home,"  Phil  said.  He  was 
speaking  so  nicely  that  I  thought  I  could  probably  talk  him  into  letting  me  come. 

"Please,  Phil,  I  won't  be  any  bother  and  Carol  wants  me  to  come,  don't  you 
Carol?" 

"Of  course  I'd  like  you  along,  and,  after  all  Phil,  we're  coming  right  back." 
she  pleaded. 

"No,"  he  said.  "David  and  I  want  to  pick  up  some  ice  on  the  way  and  there's 
no  telling  what  we  might  end  up  doing,  you  know."  He  winked  at  Joanne  and  I 
knew  why  he  wanted  me  to  stay  home.  If  he  was  going  to  be  that  way  again,  I 
didn't  want  to  go  anyway,  but  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he'd  want  to  act  like  that  in 
front  of  people  as  nice  as  Carol  and  David.  I'd  once  caught  him  and  Joanne  in 
the  living  room,  when  he  had  his  hand  under  her  sweater.   I  never  liked  him  after 
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that.  Even  though  I  kind  of  knew  that  that  was  what  he  and  Joanne  did  most  of 
the  time,  I  wish  I  hadn't  seen  it. 

Well,  I  don't  really  want  to  go,  anyway,"  I  retorted.  "I  only  said  I  would 
because  Carol  wanted  me." 

"You  needn't  kill  yourself  trying  to  make  excuses.  It's  nice  of  Carol  to  be  so 
generous  and  I  appreciate  her  tolerance,"  Phil  said,  "but  now  please  disappear  and 
don't  forget  to  give  Bertha  my  message." 

I  was  just  ready  to  say  something  real  nasty,  but  Carol  squeezed  me  again  and 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  top  of  my  head. 

"If  I  were  you,"  she  whispered,  "I'd  put  nails  in  his  bed." 

I  smiled  at  her  and  went  on  into  the  house,  without  even  saying  good-bye  to 
David.  On  the  way  in,  I  could  hear  Phil  thanking  Carol  for  being  nice  to  me,  and 
I  felt  kind  of  mad  that  he  thought  he  was  so  important  that  he  could  say  something 
like  that  to  her.  She  just  laughed  and  said  that  he  was  silly  and  that  I  was  a  darling. 

I  wondered  what  she  meant  by  that.  Book-people  always  love  the  friends  they 
call  "Darling,"  my  Mother  even  calls  me  that  sometimes.  Either  my  family  was 
different,  or  Carol  didn't  mean  anything.    I  wanted  her  to  mean  it,  then. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night  and  I  was  on  the  stairs,  listening  to  the 
people  who  came  in  and  out  of  the  bathroom  on  the  hall,  when  I  heard  Carol  come 
in  and  ask  some  boys  if  the  powder  room  were  free. 

"No,"  said  one  of  them,  who'd  been  standing  there  for  almost  an  hour,  making 
comments  to  the  girls  who  came  in.  "Is  it  an  emergency?" 

I  didn't  like  him  and  I  didn't  want  him  to  make  Carol  feel  awful,  so  I  stuck 
my  head  over  the  landing  and  called: 

"Why  don't  you  come  up  and  use  mine,  Carol?" 

She  laughed  and  came  upstairs. 

"Judy,  you  are  positively  the  sweetest  friend  in  the  world." 

She  was  wearing  a  black  dress  and  a  lot  of  petticoats  again.  I  guessed  she  must 
be  excited  because  her  eyes  were  real  sparkly  and  her  voice  was  a  little  higher  and 
louder  than  usual. 

I  came  in  and  watched  her  put  on  lipstick  and  more  of  that  perfume  that 
smelled  so  good. 

"Judy,"  she  said,  "I  am  getting  to  the  stage  where  I  should  either  go  to  bed  or 
have  a  cup  of  hot,  black  coffee.  Would  you  like  to  come  down  and  have  something 
to  eat?" 

I  told  her  I'd  like  to,  but  Phil  would  get  mad  if  I  came  downstairs.  She  looked 
fine  to  me,  and  I  supposed  that  she  was  kidding.  All  of  Phil's  friends  talk  that 
way.  I  thought  she  was  just  trying  to  sound  partyish.  She  finished  combing  her  hair 
and  thanked  me  for  asking  her  up. 

"You  can  come  here  anytime  you  want,"  I  told  her  as  she  started  downstairs 
again. 

At  just  about  midnight,  I  heard  everyone  singing  outside.  Phil  was  clowning  one 
of  his  college  songs  and  he  sounded  drunk.   Most  of  the  guests  were  harmonizing. 

It's  funny  how  you  can  pick  out  someone  you  know  when  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  people  singing  too.  I  listened  for  Carol's  voice  but  couldn't  hear  her.  Maybe 
she  just  wasn't  singing  loud  enough. 
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I  crept  down  the  stairs  very  softly  and  peeked  through  the  french  doors.  The 
terrace  was  full  of  boys  in  grey  suits  and  girls  with  lots  of  petticoats  under  their 
dresses.  Not  one  of  them  had  as  many  'on  as  Carol. 

The  candles  were  flickering  way  down  in  the  paper  bags  ...  a  few  had  already 
gone  out.  Someone  had  tipped  the  keg  over  and  there  was  a  beer  smell  coming  into 
the  house.  Paper  cups  were  crumpled  all  over  the  ground.  Everyone  seemed  to  have 
his  arms  around  someone  and  they  all  swayed  back  and  forth  as  they  sang.  It  was 
a  tired,  end  of  the  party,  kind  of  singing.  I  guess  they  had  been  so  noisy  in  the 
beginning  that  things  would  break  up  early  ...  I  looked  around  for  Carol  and 
David  but  I  couldn't  see  them. 

A  boy  started  coming  to  the  door,  so  I  ran  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
and  went  outside  where  it  was  dark.  I  could  see  only  the  backs  of  the  people  on  the 
terrace. 

The  grass  was  clammy  on  my  bare  feet  and  my  nightgown  looked  blue  instead 
of  white.    If  I  ran  into  someone  he'd  probably  think  I  was  a  spirit. 

Phil  shouted,  and  I  think  I  must  have  jumped  two  feet  into  the  air.  This  time, 
though,  he  was  yelling  at  Joanne  who'd  spilled  beer  on  her  dress.  Carol  hadn't  been 
drinking  beer.   David  kept  bringing  'aer  tall  drinks  all  night. 

Beer  has  an  awful  smell  and  tastes  even  worse,  but  it's  a  lot  of  fun  to  poke 
holes  in  the  foam.  Phil  usually  gets  a  keg  for  a  party  because  it's  cheaper.  Some- 
times I  think  it  makes  people  cheaper,  too. 

The  grape  arbor  looked  like  a  long  dark  house  from  where  I  was  standing.  It 
seemed  like  a  good  place  to  hide  so  I  could  hear  what  was  going  on. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  thought  that  Carol  may  have  gone  upstairs  again.  If  she  had, 
I  wouldn't  get  to  see  her.  I  went  back  into  the  house  and  upstairs,  but  my  room 
was  dark  and  smelled  of  my  new  boots.  If  Carol  had  come,  I  would  have  smelled 
the  crushed  roses. 

My  bed  was  all  rumpled  and  I  crawled  into  it  and  looked  at  the  stars  through 
the  window.  People  were  still  singing  outside,  but  not  as  many  as  before.  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  tried  not  to  listen  but  I  knew  I  couldn't  sleep  when  I'd  been  down- 
stairs before.  I  got  up  again,  and  sneaked  back  near  the  arbor.  It  felt  strange  to  be 
standing  in  the  same  place  again,  but  new.  Lots  of  times  I  get  the  same  feeling 
when  I'm  even  someplace  for  the  first  time. 

I  was  a  little  scared  to  go  into  the  arbor  so  I  walked  alongside  of  it.  The  grass 
was  soft  and  I  couldn't  even  hear  myself.  Someone  yelled  from  the  terrace  and  I 
stopped  for  a  second  to  listen.   My  wristwatch  was  ticking. 

There  were  sounds  coming  from  the  other  end  of  the  arbor  too.  People  were 
talking.  I  moved  closer  so  that  I  could  hear  and  I  got  too  close  to  the  leaves  and 
rustled  them. 

"I  think  someone  has  discovered  us."  a  voice  whispered. 

I  couldn't  even  breathe,  I  was  so  afraid  they'd  discover  me,  | 

"No.  If  it's  alive,  it's  probably  only  Phil's  dog."  | 

That  was  David's  voice!    I  wondered  what  he  was  doing  in  the  arbor.  I 

"Come  on,  Carol,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  start  acting  that  way." 

"It  isn't  that,  David.   It's  just  that  I'd  hate  to  have  someone  walk  in  on  us." 

"Who  in  the  world  would  look  for  us  in  here?"  he  said,  and  added  softly, 
".  .  .  at  least  they'd  have  the  same  idea  in  mind." 
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"You  could  put  it  more  bluntly." 

My  knees  felt  all  shaky  and  I  was  still  holding  my  breath.  I  wasn't  even  sure, 
then,  what  they  meant  but  I  was  getting  that  same  feeling  I  get  when  I  think  about 
Phil  and  Joanne. 

"I  love  you  David."  Carol  said,  in  that  same  low  voice.  "I  guess  that's  why  we 
always  end  up  like  this.  I  sit  at  home,  sometimes,  and  feel  as  if  I've  got  to  scream, 
to  everybody  that  I  feel  this  way  and  that  you  aren't  there.  I  get  so  mad  at  things 
and  I'm  so  sick  and  tired  of  being  sweet  and  girlish  all  the  time.  I'm  not  like  my 
friends  anymore.  I  can't  stand  the  other  boys  I  date.  Nothing  is  any  good,  and  I 
only  want  you. 

"Carol  .  .  .  don't  talk.  Just  kiss  me." 

I  ran  then.  I  think  they  heard  me  because  they  stopped  talking.  People  were 
still  singing,  and  people  were  kissing  in  the  dark.  I  smelled  beer  and  roses  all 
over  the  place.  A  pretty  girl  was  dancing,  all  by  herself,  in  the  hallway.  Her  date 
was  laughing.  The  stairs  were  dark  and  didn't  squeak.  I  was  breathing  again — 
hard  and  deep  so  it  hurt  inside.  My  room  smelled  like  new  leather,  but  it  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  cover  the  beer  and  crushed  roses  and  Carol  out  there  in  the  arbor 
with  David. 

I  wondered  whether  he'd  tell  Phil  she  was  too  fast,  or  drank  too  much,  or  had 
something,  and  I  hoped  they'd  laugh. 
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SURPRISED  and  DELIGHTED 

You  ivill  be  with 

GRACE'S.   Inc. 

2491 V2  Rivermont  Avenue 
LYNCHBURG 

Distinctive  Clothing 
and  Accessories 


MILLINERY 

COSTUME  JEWELRY 

BLOUSES  and  SKIRTS 
LINGERIE 

"  Your  Accessories  Shop  " 

YELTA  SHOP 

817  MAIN  STREET 


THE  NUT  SHOP 

NUTS  —  PEANUTS  —  CANDY 
PARTY   MINTS 

"Your  Exclusive  Nut  Shop" 

Open    evenings   'til    10:00   o'clock 

713    Main    Street,    Lynchburg 
Phone    2-9877 


Bibee's  Virginia  Markets 

"For  Finest  Foods" 

7th  and  Main  Sts. 
LYNCHBURG 


Rob    your   piggy, 

Catch   the   bus ; 
On   to   the   WHITE   HOUSE. 

Come  along  with   us  1 
The  steaks   are  juicy, 

The   rolls   are   hot; 
"What   you  want 

Is   what   they've   got. 
We've  stuffed  our  tunimies. 

Dined    like    queens; 
The  WHITE  HOUSE  is  friendly 

And   within   our   means. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CAFE 


Cashmeres 

hy  '' 

Dalton" 

exclusive 

at 

vceuE 

Vaughan  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

2306  Bedford  Ave.,  Phone  2-4531 

Chrysler  —  Plymouth 

Sales  and  Service 


Lynchburg 


-    Virginia 
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S.  O.  FISHER.  INC. 

Tennis  —  Golf  —  Archery 
Athletic  Supplies 


GARY  CHEVROLET,  INC. 

500  Main  Street 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


Use  Your  Charge  Account 
at  THOMPSON'S 

•1V,4«B>«AR«»,«.8.PM.Oec 

"Shoes  you  love  with  names  you 
know." 

911  Main  Street 


Bailey-Spencer  Hardware 

Incorporated 

1014  Main  St..  Lynchburg.  Va. 


FOR  COMPLETE  EYE  CARE 
Consult  Your  EYE  PHYSICIAN 

Then  See  Your  GUILD  OPTICIAN 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Ground  Floor        Allied  Arts  Building 
Exclusively  Optical 
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•  JEWELERS 

•  OPTICIANS 

•  JENSEN    GIFTS 


J.  P.  BELL  COMPANY 

Personalized  Stationery 

Greeting  Cards 

Books 

816  Main  Street — Lynchburg 


IN  LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


rmtt    tHOPPIWC     CEHTRt 


for  COLLEGE  FASHIONS 


RADIOS 

RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH  AND 

MAIN 

PATTERSON 
Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For  the  Finest  in  Cosmetics  and 
Good  Groonning   Essentials 
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Compliments  of 

HAUSER 
OLDSMOBILE 


How  about  a  new 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER? 

...  or  maybe  your  old 
one  needs  fixing  up  .  .  . 

We'd  like  to  take  care  of 
either  need  for  you. 

We  have  lots  of  other  things  too. 

DROP  IN  TO  SEE  US 

• 

Brown-Morrison 
Company,  Inc. 

Printers  of  THE  BRAMBLER 

7 1 8  Main  Street 


TURNER  BUICK  CORPORATION 

Sales   and   Service 


For  the  Thrill  of  the  Year 
Drive  the   1955  Buick 


TURNER  BUICK  CORPORATION 

Federal  Street  at  Fifth 

LYNCHBURG 

Dial  5-2573  License  177 
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WE    1  NVITE 
SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

to 
Use  Our  Banking  Facilities 

Travelers  Cheques 

Special  Checking  Accounts 

(15  checks  for  $1.00) 

"It's  So  Easy  to  Bank  at  The  Peoples" 

THE  PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

LYNCHBURG.  VIRGINIA 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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